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i Hamilton, Jr., vice president and 
‘Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway Co., ¥ 
company’s new Propane Twin Coaches. : 


Omaha will soon have 57 new Propane 
service. In addition, the company is conve 
fleet of postwar Tins to Propane. 


TWIN COACH come 
‘KENT, OMIO _— 


Baakebtor 


Your toughest runs prove the superiority of 
American Brakeblok Brake Lining—more 
mileage—better stopping ability—less adjust- 
ment and maintenance costs. 

That's why leading bus and truck operators 
prefer American Brakeblok. It gives them 
more stops on ¢heir penny. It will do the 


same on your equipment. 
Quickly available from your near- 
by NAPA jobber and warehouse. 


AMERICAN 
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TUNE IN... TEXACO 
presents MILTON BERLE 


n television 


esday night 


: TAN OPERA 
od broadcasts every 


day afternoon 











operators everywhere report: 
aco D-303 Motor Oil keeps engines 


LEI 
Te 


cleaner, free from harmful deposits . . . greatly 
reduces wear . . . protects bearings from cor- 


rosion. Thus, mileage between scheduled 


can be extended; repair expense 
wn; parts replacements are fewer— 
maintenance cost and fuel consumption per 
mile are reduced. 

Texaco D-303 Motor Oil isa fully detergent- 
dispersive oil that cleans as it lubricates. Its 
ability to guard against harmful carbon, var- 
nish and sludge means piston rings stay free 
in their grooves for full power delivery and 
a saving in fuel consumption. Texaco D-303 
Motor Oil assures full protection and truly 


overhaul 
comes dé 
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trouble-free engine performance. 

For reduced chassis maintenance costs, use 
Texaco Marfak, the longer lasting lubricant 
that won't jar, squeeze or wash out of bear- 
ings. In wheel bearings use Texaco Marfak 
Heavy Duty. It gives longer lasting protection 
and requires no seasonal change. More than 
350 million pounds of Marfak have been sold! 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly 
help you gain these cost-saving advantages 
for your fleet operation. Just call the nearest 
of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distributing 
Plants in the 48 States, or write: 

w * n 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 

New York 17, N. Y. 





IMA RIDER THINKS IT’S PRETTY FINE to ride 
in a nice dry bus on a day like this. No 
puddles here to soil your hose and soak 
your feet. The deep grooves of Rub-Bub 
Dri-Foot design see to that. 


= AA 
ZS 


JOE'S HAVING AN EASY TIME HERE because Rub-Bub platform plate 
goes down fast with either wood or machine screws. No bonding 
cement needed. And Rub-Bub flooring goes down to stay, too. 





THE BOSS FINDS IT QUITE A TREAT to see cost$ drop for once. 
Always knew that Rub-Bub Heavy-Duty Platform Plate 
had a long life, but wasn’t quite set for proof like this. 


AND THIS IS YOU—thinking that award’s a lot more likely to fall 
down than any of your riders. Rub-Bub flooring throughout helps 
keep ’em sure-footed and safe. Reduces accident claims. 


EVERYBODY GAINS when you install Rub-Bub Heavy-Duty Safety 


Platform Plate. It’s never slippery wet or dry . . . lasts the life of the R U 3 - B U B 


average transit vehicle. 


Rub-Bub Platform Plate is made from tough synthetic rubber that’s 
bonded to expanded metal backing. Wide grooves drain off water SAMUEL MOORE & CO. nanrus, onto 


faster... squeegee ribs grip shoe soles tighter. Order Rub-Bub plat- 


form plate now, and put an end to platform maintenance— permanently! 
A-3721 


Represented in Canada exclusively by 


RAILWAY & POWER ENG. CORP. 
ALSO MADE IN CANADA TO THE SAME FINE STANDARDS 


IN CANADA | SAMUEL MOORE & CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
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to keep expenses down 


—specify this long-lasting cushioning! 


j byes price of labor, fuel 


and practically every- 

thing else may be heading 

skyward, but seating can 

actually cost you less in 

the long run—if you specify AmFoAM super- 
cushioning. 


This magic latex material far outlasts conventional 
cushionings. It doesn’t pack down, even in rugged 
service, keeps its airy buoyancy for years and 
years. Records show that AinFoAM cushioned seats 


in service for 6 to 8 years on busy routes are still 
in good condition — and look good for years to 
come. 


In repair and replacement savings alone, ARRFOAM 
would be a real bargain. When you add its magnifi- 
cent comfort, it’s easy to see why so many leading 
lines are specifying this wonder cushioning to give 
passengers an easier ride. Why not write today and 
get all the facts on how AmFoaM can cut your seat- 
ing costs? Address: Goodyear, Manufacturers’ 
Sales Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 





SUPER-CUSHIONING BY 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD”~Bvery Sunday—ABC Network 


medion = * 


Airfoam—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obie 
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Be Sure. . . Always Specify NP Door Control and Safety Equipment 


National Pneumatic Co., Inc. 


Graybar Bidg., New York * 125 Amory St., Boston 19, Mass. * McCormick Bidg., Chicago 
Represented in Canada by Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
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The ideal or. for ag ont ALL ry 
operations. They’re flexible, tough, long 
ae RESIN B 0 ND 4 lasting, non loading. Cut faster with less 
effort. Remain cool while giving maximum cutting action. They 


es e Ps . . 
reduce the drudgery of sanding jobs—save time. They have 
A i) rasi ve D ISCcS amazing flexibility for concave, convex and reverse curve 


~ re ae 


High Speed SANDERS 


Ball-bearing construction. Heat treated alloy steel gears. 
Permanent lubrication. Cyclone fan for increased ven- 
tilation. Patented tool spindle lock for changing discs. 3 
Models: No. 1250—9” High Speed Heavy Duty (action 
picture); No. 1267—7" High Speed Heavy Duty (illus- 
trated); No. 1265—7” Special. 


Sold only through Authorized SIOUX Distributors 


STANDARD THE 
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Low Cost Tire-Air Service 





that keeps your PROFITS HIGH! 








THE SCHRADER LINE IS YOUR BEST TIRE INSURANCE 


Schrader Truck Replacement Valves vulcanized the 
Schrader way beat the heat of continuous highway driv- 
ing. Schrader Valve Cores and Caps are precision-pro- 
duced to stand up and take it even under the severest 
operating conditions. Schrader Chucks, Chuck Gauges, 
and a gauge in every vehicle are your assurance of air- 
pressure correctly delivered — accurately measured. So, 
check over your tire-air service equipment — replacement 
with new Schrader products costs less in the long run. 


20-page Bicycle Safety Tests 
Booklet — you're sure to have a 
youngster at home who's a 
cycle enthusiast. Write for 
your copy today! 





GAUGE — INFLATE — GAUGE! That’s the 
key to improved tire maintenance that can 
save you time and money. Cut delays — 
and enroute tire and tube repairs by using 
Schrader Modern Tire-Air Service as a 
part of your preventive maintenance. 

Check your gauging equipment with 
a Schrader Trutest Special Gauge 
(#8106B). This is a precise instrument 
that should be a part of your profit tools. 
That’s because this gauge lets you know 
when a shop gauge or inflating device is 
inaccurate — and giving improper inflation 
to every tire it services! 


#8106B For Checking 
All Other Gauges 








YN 1} 


#81598 Chuck 


#7168BH All-purpose 
Service Gauge 


#7611 Heat-resisting Core 
#7612 Heat-resisting Cap 








¢ 
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MARMON-HERRINGTON 
Trolley Coaches 


Properties now owning Marmon-Herrington 
Trolley Coaches are indeed fortunate. Liter- 
ally, they are ready for any emergency! 

During the past four-odd years, Marmon- 
Herrington Trolley Coaches baa established 
astounding performance records on 15 major 
properties, from one coast to the other. Col- 
lectively, these Marmon-Herrington fleets 
have delivered more than 75-million miles 
of service, while many of the coaches have 
individual records exceeding 200,000 miles 
—much of it rolled up under the severest 
imaginable operating conditions. 

But exceptional reliability is only one of the 


Transit Equipment Division—MARMON-HERRINGTON COMPANY, INC. + 


Standard of 


the industry 


many factors that make Marmon-Herrington 
Trolley Coaches the outstanding choice for 
heavy service. Other important advantages 
include light-weight aluminum and steel al- 
loy construction—faster starting and stop- 
ping—better maneuverability in and through 
traffic—higher schedule speeds—lower oper- 
ating and maintenance costs—increased avail- 
ability, winter and summer—superior pas- 
senger comfort and convenience. 

Before buying new large-capacity transit 
equipment, it will pay you well to investigate 
Marmon-Herrington Trolley Coaches .. . 
Standard of the Industry! 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 














MARMON-HERRINGTON 


: h 
Motor Coaches ag 


low-cost answer 


for light and medium service 


With first deliveries made in May, 1950, 
Marmon-Herrington Motor Coaches are 
daily demonstrating their superiority on 34 
properties in 22 states. Light in weight, yet 
exceptionally strong in construction, they 
deliver the kind of lively, reliable perform- 
ance that spells fast, low-cost mileage on 
crosstown and suburban routes. And you can 
depend on their streamlined beauty and 
roomy comfort to attract riders in ever in- 
creasing numbers 

Equally important, in these uncertain times, 

















expert repair and maintenance service are 
quickly available for Marmon-Herrington 
Motor Coaches. All members of Marmon- 
Herrington’s nation-wide dealer organiza- 
tion offer the finest in shop facilities and com- 
lete stocks of replacement parts. Their serv- 
ice is always as near as your telephone. 
These are a few of the important reasons 
wey 73 properties now have 500 Marmon- 
errington Motor Coaches in service or on 
order. Write, wire or phone for name of 
Marmon-Herrington dealer nearest you. 
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MARMON-HERRINGTON 


Transit Leguipmecnt 





Spicer assures exceptionally long wear-life and 


trouble-free service through adequate 
needle bearings... close-fitting, free-sliding 
splines...and true-running tubular shafts. 
Spicer Manufacturing 

Division of Dana Corporation, 

Toledo 1, Ohio. 


UNIVERSAL JOINTS 


TRANSMISSIONS + CLUTCHES * PARISH 
FRAMES «© SPICER “BROWN-LIPE* GEAR BOXES 
PROPELLER SHAFTS « STAMPINGS * FORGINGS 
TORQUE CONVERTERS + PASSENGER CAR 
AXLES « UNIVERSAL JOINTS * RAILWAY 
GENERATOR DRIVES + POWER TAKE-OFFS 
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JOHN D. McGUIGAN, INC., 616 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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FER BRAKE ACTION! 


More and More Bus Operators are Insisting on Gunites All Around 


If two GUNITE Ribbed brake drums are placed 
on the same bus with ordinary plain brake drums, 
the more efficient Ribbed GUNITE drums do 
the entire braking job. This results in added 
brake drum and lining wear on the two wheels 
that are doing the work and throws the braking 
system out of balance. GUNITE Ribbed Brake 
Drums on all four braking wheels provide safe, 
balanced braking on all four wheels, tend to 


eliminate noises, add to lining and drum life. 
Superior features of GUNITE Metal are still 
further improved by Normalizing. Normalizing 
is a heat treatment that greatly improves wear- 
ability of the drum. Install one complete set of 
GUNITE Normalized Brake Drums. Carefully 
check the brake performance on your own bus 
and prove to yourself how GUNITE Normal- 
ized Brake Drums add to lining and drum life. 


Write for Further Information 


|GUNITE FOUNDRIES 


Rockford + illinois 
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AT ITS BEST 





Cc. D. BECK & COMPANY— MODEL DH-1000 
ROSS BRINGS EASE... AND ECONOMY 


Unique Deck & Hatr design features the new 
Transcontinental Model DH-1000 of C. D. Beck and 
Company, Sidney, Ohio. This distinguished new coach 
has many other outstanding features — including 


ROSS STEERING. 


The Ross policy of incorporating advancements in 
design as they are proved by exhaustive tests has re- 
sulted in many recent improvements. Current Ross 
models have: 


(1) Increased mechanical reduction . . . (2) More 
compactness . . . (3) Reduction in weight ... 
(4) Greater arm angular-travel . . . (5) Improved 
metallurgy . . . (6) Increased efficiency. 


Throvghout 44 years of leadership in this industry, 
Ross gears have been distinguished for long life, 
simplicity of adjustment and maintenance of long- 
recognized qualities of safety, stability and perform- 
ance. We invite discussion of any steering problem. 


Cam & Lever STEERING 


ROSS GEAR AND TOOL COMPANY : LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
| * February, 1951 15 





YOU CAV'T AFFORD 
“BRAKEDOW\S"* WHEN 


0250 CITT 


ARE ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT ON BUSES 


* 6,230 American cities must rely on buses alone 
for mass transportation—this includes 60 pe t 
of the cities between 100,000 and 250,000 in popu- 
lation. A job like this calls for equipment you can 
really count on, and that’s precisely why the 
nation’s bus operators insist on dependable, eco- 
nomical' Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes—the 
world’s safest power-to-stop. 
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STANDARD 
ENGINEER'S 
REPORT 


ON A WALKUP DRAYAGE AND WAREHOUSE CO. TRUCK lu- 
bricated with RPM Chassis Grease T-B, this 
shackle has been in service for 10 years, as 
have the other chassis bearings. When overhauled 
at the end of the 10-year period for the first 


FIFTH WHEELS ON ALL TRACTOR UNITS in the Walkup-— 
Merchants Express fleet are also lubricated with 
RPM Chassis Grease T-B. It does not squeeze off 
under the heaviest loads and minimizes galling of 
the metal on these large bearing surfaces. 


REMARKS: Lubrication periods of 
drayage trucks are extended to 
about 30 days because of low mile— 
age; highway units are lubri ated 
every week or 1000 miles. Walkup 
Drayage & Warehouse Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and Merchants Express Corp., 
Oakland, jointly owned, are among 
the oldest freight-moving con- 
cerns in this area. 


NOARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIF 


RNIA OIL COMPANY e« 





LUBRICANT Qpu was 














time, the only replacement was the drag-link assembly, 
shown above.. 
picture shows. This is representative of the service 
RPM Chassis Grease T-B helps get on each of the 1200 
units in the Walkup-—Merchants Express fleet. 


.and it was worn very little, as the 





How RPM Chassis Grease T-B 
_Tesists shock loads and prevents wear 


- Contains metallic anti-wear agent and 
heavy oil stocks—increases film 
strength and resists wear. 


. Stringiness agent provides high adhe- 
sion and cohesion properties—will not 
squeeze out of bearings, helps seal out 
grit and water. 


- Has excellent pumpability in cold 
weather—assures constant lubrication. 











FOR MORE INFORMATION @bout this or other petro- 
leum products of any kind, or the name of your 


nearest distributor handling them, write or call 
any of the companies listed below. 
STANDARD Olt 
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For extra miles in heavy-duty truck service... 


Sealed Power 


PAX Pistons and Assemblies 


SEALED POWER PAX PISTON —Lo-Ex* virgin alumi- 
num alloy with silicon base, which dissipates heat 
better. Special Eboniting process assures smoother- 
running engine, because piston surface is oil-impreg- 
nated, oil-absorbing. T-slot design, cam ground, with 
rugged internal design for extra strength and most 
efficient heat transfer. 


SEALED POWER SLEEVE —uniformly machined from 
castings with unusually fine grain and dense molecular 
structure for extreme wear-resisting qualities. 


SEALED POWER GI-60 CONTRACTING GROOVE 

INSERT —Puts spring-steel armor plate at point of 
greatest wear, the top ring groove. The only piston 
on the market in which this section can be replaced 
for a few cents. + 


SEALED POWER RING SET — Sealed Power Piston 
Rings, specifically engineered to do the best possible 
job in the make and model specified. 


EALED POWER PISTON PIN —Sealed Power Double 
Lapped Piston Pins of special analysis steel are triple 
heat-treated, and tested for hardness. Each pin is in- 
dividually fitted to its own PAX Assembly. 

*Registered trade mark of Aluminum Co. of America. 


All matched for peak performance 


Write for name of nearest distributor 
SEALED POWER CORPORATION 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Always useSealed Power parts for best results 


> HEAVY DUTY PISTONS 
iron as indicated; exclusive T-slot design, cam 
ground, ruggedly designed, heat treated. 
Equal to or better than original equipment. 


— Aluminum or cast 


\. WET OR DRY SLEEVES —Machined from 
closely controlled castings, with exception- 
ally fine grain and dense moleculor structure 
for long wear. 


VALVES —Sealed Power Valves ond valve 
ports are made from the correct grade of 
chrome nickel alloy steel for each pn for 

ond i 





finest perf 


WATER PUMPS —Manvfactured from 
finest quality materials to highest stand- 
ards. Our line is complete. 


KING BOLTS & BUSHINGS —Monv- 
factured from highest quality forgings, 
and hect treated to meet your exact 
requirements. 


Q esasoo 


olissce 
=a OO TIE RODS & SHACKLES —Sealed 
soe Power Tie Rods, Spring Shackles, and 


ga2 oF Front Wheel Suspension Parts meet spec- 


ifications of original equipment. 
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CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 
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“ee HAVE FAITHFULLY SPARKED OUR FLEET 
FOR 70 MILLION SAFE DEPENDABLE MILES!” | 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
SPECIFY CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR FLEET! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Horry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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Sealed Power Piston Rings 
TWIN PEAKS OF ACHIEVEMENT! 









| sAD LY TAPERED 


— QUT-OF-ROUND BORES .. 


HEAT, FRICTION, 
.. CORROSION, ABRASION 


Dem NEW BUSES  j. BEST IN OLD BUSES 
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Sealed Power Piston Rings 





Before you invest, GET THE FACTS about 





























1. Most Efficient and Economical 
Diesel Power Plant Ever Developed 
for bus use 


2. Functional Advantages of the 
Famous Long-Life White Coach 
Design 


3. Engine and Coach Components 
Mated to the Precision Standards 
of White Quality Engineering 

Get the Facts About White Operating 


Economy and High Mileage Performance 
from Your White Representative 
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THE NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY has formalized a construction 
program for transit vehicles covering the first quarter of 
1951, In the aggregate, authorization is given for the 
construction of 2,000 buses, 125 trolley buses, 80 rapid 
transit cars and 15 street cars. Letters of authorization 
granting relief from aluminum and copper cutbacks have 
already been forwarded to vehicle manufacturers. 








ALTHOUGH THIS FORMALIZATION PROCEDURE constitutes the establishment 
of an nual program of vehicle manufacture, on a quarterly 
review basis, and gives top “essentiality" rating to transit, 
industry leaders are by no means satisfied. The transit 
industry requirements as submitted to NPA on Nov. 20, 1950, 
carrying the approval of DTA, were based on a realistic 
view of vehicle needs. The vehicle program as now formal- 
ized, vering the first quarter of 1951, falls somewhat 
short of these needs with respect to bus and rapid transit 
cars, with particularly sharp cutbacks in the trolley bus 
and streetcar requirements. 





THE QUOTA OF 2,000 BUSES authorized by DTA for the first quarter 
of 1951 breaks down by manufacturer as follows: General 
Motor 326; Twin Coach, 221; Mack, 219; ACF-Brill, 165; 
White, 150; Transit Buses, 118; Flexible, 97; Marmon-Her- 
rington, 76; Aerocoach, 48; Fitzjohu, 41; Beck, 32; Beaver, 
15; ar ‘ub, 12. Of the 125 trolley buses authorized, 
Marmon-Herrington has been allocated 92 and St. Louis 
Car 33. St. Louis Car will manufacture the 15 cars 
authorized, and Pullman-Standard will manufacture the 80 
rapid transit cars. 





THE BUS BUSINESS BOOMED when railroad workers in large numbers were 
"taken sick" early this month. In New York City alone, rail 
tie-ups shut off regular service for 135,000 commuters, who 
were forced to turn to buses or their own cars in order to 
get to work. On Feb. 4 the new Port of New York Authority 
bus terminal reported three times its normal traffic; at the 
Greyhound terminal in New York, a spokesman said the line was 
"using anything it could get its hands on" to carry passengers. 
Dozens of extra buses were put into service in the suburban 
communities north of the nation's largest city because of a 
complete stoppage on the only rail nets serving them. Travel 
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facilities in Boston were particularly hard hit, too. The 
New York Times said other cities were similarly affected. 


UNCLE SAM HAS ORDERED MORE BUSES so far in 1951 than manufacturers sold 
to American and Canadian civilian users combined in 1950. New 
Army Ordnance orders for 3,050 buses total $38.5 million. Here's 
how that whopping purchase breaks down: 1,650 Twin Coach con- 
vertible passenger-cargo buses, $21,450,000 (claimed by Twin 
to be the largest single bus order ever placed); 900 GM 37- 
passenger coaches, $11,550,000, and 500 ACF-Brill buses, 
$5,500,000. Those figures do not include Army orders for 
500 Fords and 602 ACF-Brills placed late in 1950. In addi- 
tion, Ford last month received Army contracts for $31,000,000 
worth of trucks and buses, but no details were given on how 
much of that order was for buses, how much for trucks. 


THE DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION lost a lot of its power when defense 
agencies were reorganized and Charles E. Wilson of General Elec- 
tric became Director of Defense Mobilization. Don't be surprised 
to see DTA disappear within another super agency, the Defense 
Production Administration. DTA will continue for the time being 
to issue orders and directives, but policy making will be done 
by DPA, which is subject to supervision by Mr. Wilson's ODM. Mr. 
Wilson's statement regarding the probable need for “other changes* 
has been interpreted to mean that DTA and other smaller operating 
agencies may eventually be abolished and their functions turned 
over to separate divisions of DPA. 








eee eas. pase 


AN INCREASE IN INTERLINE TICKET COMMISSIONS is in the cards. 
Mid-Continent Coaches, Inc., proposed to the National Bus 
Traffic Association that the commissions be raised from the 
present 10 per cent to 13 per cent. Members of the association 
had until Feb. 15 to express themselves in writing to the 
chairman; if their replies were not received by then, he would 
assume that they favored the proposal. The chairman's opinion 
is that the increase in the commission rate is justifiable 


because of the rise in terminal operating costs in the past 
few years. 





OF A GASOLINE TAX INCREASE have been flitting about the country 
but so far haven't been pinned down. Gov. Frank J. Lausche 
of Ohio said he had been informed that federal officials are 
"considering" hiking the tax from one and one-half to three 
cents. A trucking trade journal quoted "current Washington 
reports," giving the same figures. But this magazine's Wash- 
ington Bureau couldn't run the whispers to the ground. It's a 


safe bet, though, that with general tax increases, gasoline tax 
will go up, too. 








JPERATORS WILL BE PAID for selling weekly permits issued by the St. 
Louis Public Service Co. The decision to give bus and street 
car drivers an hour and ten minutes extra wages weekly came 
from a three-man arbitration board set up when the company 
and members of the Amalgamated disagreed. The $1 permits, 
with a nickel, are good for one ride on St. Louis buses. 
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Top Topics 


PRICE CONTROLS IN TRANSPORTATION will be handled by Richard L. Bowditch, 





Bostonian, who was appointed by Price Stabilization Director 
Michael DiSalle. Mr. Bowditch, president of the C. H. Sprague 

& Son Co., a large coal firm, will have his hands full on his 
new job. His full title: Director of the Transportation, Public 
Utilities, Fuel, Service and Imports and Exports Division of 
the price stabilizer's office. 


THE DEFENSE TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION has picked Charles F. Warden, of 





Columbu Ohio, as consultant on domestic bus transportation. 
Mr. Warden is the former chief of the Intercity Bus section 
of the Highway Transport Department of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. He served for a number of years in the oper- 
ating and traffic departments of a number of intercity bus 
companie 


OTHERS RECENTLY NAMED CONSULTANTS to the DTA include John L. Fraley, 





of Cherryville, N.C., who will work on street and highway 
maintenance problems. He is on leave from a North Carolina 
trucking concern. Samuel W. Greenland, of Clayton, Mo., is 
consultant on local transit problems. Mr. Greenland has 
served advisor, vice president and general manager of the 
St. Loi Public Service Co. 


THREE PENN GREYHOUND EXECUTIVES were promoted in a recent top level 





personn shift. J.P. Hightower, Penn safety director, has 
been n i vice president, Greyhound Buildings Corp., New 
York City. Roy Alexander, formerly assistant to Mr. High- 
tower, ved up to the post of safety director in the 

Clevel office. Wayde Miller, director of labor relations, 
has be ssigned the additional job of personnel director. 
Last ye Hightower served as chairman, Commercial Vehicles 
Sectioz jational Safety Council. All three men have been 
with G1 ound 20 years or longer. 


A PROPOSED FOUR- -ONE STOCK SPLIT contemplated by Capital Transit 








in Washington, D.C., was turned down on the recommendations 

of two Interstate Commerce Commission examiners. The com- 

pany h aid the division would broaden the trading base of 
its 24 ) outstanding shares, make them more attractive to 
small i stors. The examiners thought differently, however, 
suggest that recent increases in the market value of Capital 
stock "not supported by earnings, may indicate that spec- 
ulator ther than investors are interested." They added 

that tl tock split might "enhance the opportunities of pres- 
ent stc olders to dispose of some or all of their holdings 
at a pr it.” 


PORT ARTHUR LOWE THE BOOM on Port City Lines by cancelling the transit 
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company franchise after a three-month strike. The Texas Gulf 
Coast town's city commission acted after Port City Lines, a 
Nation ity property, had refused to grant a wage increase 
of 13 ts an hour in exchange for a 15 cent fare. Folding 
up the operation probably will result in extensive jitney 
operati a 
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Signs of the times... 


Is Industry Slump Ending? 


HE FACTS contained in the annual statistical 
f here of this issue of Bus TRANSPORTA- 

TION will come as no surprise to our read- 
ers, since the collective experience of the indus- 
try as a whole parallels the experience of the 
individual operators. 

The picture is still not bright, by any means. 
Costs are still rising, and riding is still down. 

t a “leveling off” trend is beginning to be 

pparent. 

In the intercity field, for 1950, revenue pas- 

gers were off four per cent from 1949; about 
1.5 per cent fewer miles were operated ; and op- 

ting revenues were down about 4.5 per cent. 

For transit (not including subways), revenue 
passengers were off four per cent; miles oper- 

ted were down 5.7 per cent; and operating rev- 
enues declined about one per cent. 

These 1950 figures for both intercity and 
transit carriers are an improvement over 1949, 
n that the loss percentage in each case is con- 
siderably smaller. The downward plunging line 

pparent through 1947, 1948 and 1949 has evi- 
dently hit bottom, or near bottom, and is begin- 

g to level off. 

Arthur M. Hill, president of NAMBO, in his 
irticle on page 50 of this issue, might well have 
hit the nail on the head for both segments of 
the bus industry when he said: 

In the light of the present emergency, 1950 

marks the end of an era. Should restrictions 


on the use of automobiles be imposed, the inter- 
city bus industry will face a greatly increased 
portion of whatever segment of travel that is 
regarded as war supporting and essential.” 

The picture for the manufacturing side of the 
industry also has brightened considerably. The 
record low production of vehicles in 1950 will 
certainly not be repeated again this year, since 
NPA authorization for transit vehicles alone 
during the first quarter of 1951 comes to more 
than half the entire vehicle production for 1950. 
In addition to this, the armed services since Jan. 
1st this year have placed firm orders with bus 
manufacturers for a total of 3,050 buses to be 
used at various military installations at home 
and overseas. 

In short, a somewhat optimistic view can be 
taken for 1951. Costs are not likely to go down, 
but then they are not likely to go up much farther 
under present price and wage controls. The four- 
year downward trend in riding seems to have 
about hit bottom, and under any future rigid 
restrictions applying to the production and use 
of private automobiles, bus riding will very 
likely go up again. And, more important, under 
the present somewhat enlightened operation of 
controls applying to the essential transportation 
industry, bus carriers will probably be able to 
acquire most of the necessary vehicles and re- 
pair parts to carry out their assigned tasks. 

THE EDITORS 
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TRANSIT TRENDS 


29 Fae 


MOTOR BUS 


NUMBER OF OPERATING COMPANIES (Estimated year-end total) 
City Service 


NUMBER OF BUSES OWNED (Estimated year-end total) 
City Service 
City-Suburban Service 

MILES OF HIGHWAY COVERED (a) 
City Service 


OPERATING REVENUE 
City Service 
City-Suburban Service 


TAXES ASSIGNABLE TO OPERATIONS. 
ony — 


| INCOME TAXES 


City Service 
City-Suburban Service 


NET INCOME AFTER ALL TAXES 
City Service 
City-Suburban Service. .......ce0. Rie Wie > $10.0 eae eae 


INVESTMENT IN PLANT AND EQUIPMENT ........... aa 
City SOVIES coe ks bane Ree coe bes ee 
City-Suburban Service 


REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED (b)(Line Service) .. 
City Service 
City Suburban Service 


TOTAL BUS MILES (Includes charter and non-revenue miles) .... 
CRY SOS os hips cows cewee Pee aad wee ae Oe 
City-Suburban Service ........ eb cipae 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON PAYROLL (Operating companies only) 
City Service occa és eckson ry es | ee err 
City Suburban Service 


i hae omy total at year-end and includes duplication between carriers. 


) Includes Revenue Transfer Passengers. 
(e) Information not available. 


Note: Because of operating changes, some companies, formerly city, have been classified as city-suburban. 
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(Est.) 1950 
1,638 

1,111 

527 


57,570 
32,336 
25,234 


53,310 
23,822 
29,488 
$791,879,000 
442,474,000 
349,405,000 
$ 60,087,000 
31,487,000 
28,600,000 
$ 10,483,000 
5,972,000 
4,511,000 

— $895,000 
—6,582,000 
5,687,000 


(c) 

(c) 

(c) 
8,481,408,000 
4,921,638,000 
3,559,770,000 


1,692,707,000 
997,788,000 
694,919,000 
128,841 
77,835 
51,006 

(c) 


(c) 
(c) 


1949 


1,740 
1,230 
510 


57,800 
36,100 
21,700 


54,000 
25,000 
29,000 


$786,351,000 
486,870,000 
299,481,000 


$ 56,556,000 
34,717,000 
21,839,000 


$ 8,451,000 
4,871,000 
3,580,000 

—$9,513,000 

—13,399,000 
3,886,000 


$ 830,825,000 
572,931,000 
257,894,000 


8,502,055 ,000 
5,457,784 ,000 
3,044,271 ,000 


1,786,611,000 
1,044 923,000 
741,688,000 


125,696 
81,929 
43,767 

$ 424,503,000 
275,466,000 
149,037,000 
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1948 


1,700 
1,200 
500 


57,175 
34,575 
22,600 


51,875 
23,125 
28,750 


$750,731,000 
438,612,000 
312,119,000 


$ 52,038,000 
30,818,000 
21,220,006 


$ 11,300,000 
5,404,000 
5,896,000 

—$8,803,000 

—13,320,000 
4,517,000 


$825,115,000 
507,958,000 
317,157,000 
9,046,811,000 
5, 798,941,000 
3,247,870,000 
1 807,369,000 
1,049, 701,000 
757,668,000 
124,230 
78,985 

45,245 

$ 405,202,000 
240,644 ,000 
164,558,000 
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TROLLEY BUS 


(Est.) 1950 
NUMBER OF OPERATING COMPANIES (at year-end) 42 


NUMBER OF TROLLEY BUSES OWNED (at year-end) 6,497 
MILES OF HIGHWAY COVERED (at year-end) 1,457 
OPERATING REVENUE $ 109,400,000 


$ 4,900,000 
$ 5,290,000 


$ 11,800,000 
REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED (a) 1,171,483,000 


TOTAL TROLLEY BUS MILES 181,450,000 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON PAYROLL (at year-end) 15,920 
KILOWATT HOURS CONSUMED 725,800,000 
(a) Includes revenue transfer passengers. 


1949 1948 

42 4l 

6,355 5,698 

1,425 1,375 

$ 102,724,000 $ 88,457,000 
$ 4,581,000 $ 3,725,000 
$ 4,970,000 $ 4,699,000 
$ 11,079,000 $ 10,891,000 
1,148,513,000 —1,128,415,000 
176,165,000 168,798,000 
15,570 13,684 
704,661,000 683,913,000 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY ° 


(Est.) 1950 
NUMBER OF OPERATING COMPANIES 9 
NUMBER OF PASSENGER CARS OWNED : 14,700 
MILES OF SINGLE TRACK ... 2... ccc ccccccvccccecens 9,950 
MILES OF FIRST MAIN TRACK 5,300 
OPERATING REVENUE $ 373,700,000 
NUMBER OF PASSENGERS CARRIED 2,993 000,000 
REVENUE MILES OPERATED 
*Electric Railway data supplied by American Transit Association. 


1949 1948 
102 107 
15,505 17,911 
10,704 11,742 
5,707 6,261 
$ 397,500,000 $ 471,900,000 
3,480,000,000 4,740,000,000 
555,400,000 689,300,000 


CHARTER HIRE 


(Est.) 1950 
NUMBER OF OPERATING UNITS 544 


NUMBER OF BUSES OWNED 3,350 
OPERATING REVENUE $ 58,000,000 
TAXES ASSIGNABLE TO OPERATIONS $ 2,960,000 
REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED 45,980,000 
TOTAL BUS MILES : coves 48,240,000 


TeePORTION 


1949 1948 
550 475 
3,500 3,200 
$ 61,250,000 $ 57,600,000 
$ 3,124,000 $ 2,880,000 
49,525,000 46,000,000 
50,925,000 48,000,000 
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INTERCITY TRENDS... 


NUMBER OF OPERATING COMPANIES(Estimated year-end total) 
Long Haul 
SRO HOU coca ce secsensees awakes «eee bee 0% 


NUMBER OF BUSES OWNED (Estimated year-end total) 
Long Haul 
Short Haul 


MILES OF HIGHWAY COVERED (a) 
Long Haul 
Short Haul 


TAXES ASSIGNABLE TO OPERATIONS ... 
Long Haul 
Short Haul 


INCOME TAXES 
Long Haul 
Short Haul 


(a) Estimated year-end total and includes duplication between carriers. 


(Est.) 1950 
2,858 

992 

1,866 


28,711 
18,617 
10,094 


400,284 
330,297 
69,987 


$512,747,000 
412,140,000 
100,607,000 


$ 42,666,000 
36,125,000 
6,541,000 

$ 14,342,000 


13,880,000 
462,000 


1949 


3,060 
1,040 
2,020 


30,200 
19,600 
10,600 


416,500 
347,000 
69,500 


$537,575,000 
434 393,000 
103,182,000 


$ 42,880,000 
36,178,000 
6,702,000 


$ 15,006,000 
14,384,000 
622,000 


BUSES OWNED 
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1948 


3,100 
1,075 
2,025 


31,775 
20,350 
11,425 


428,125 
360,000 
68,125 


$561,790,000 
449,769,000 
112,021,000 
$ 42,713,000 
35,166,000 
7,547,000 

$ 21,100,000 
19,579,000 
1,521,000 


reoeirtanor: 








-» + figures and graphs show how traffic has dipped from post-war peaks 


NET INCOME AFTER ALL TAXES 


Long Haul 
Short Haul 


INVESTMENT IN PLANT & EQUIPMENT............. Tdi 


Long Haul 
Short Haul 


REVENUE PASSENGERS CARRIED (Line Service) 


Long Haul 
Short Haul 


TOTAL BUS MILES (includes charter, non-revenue miles) 


Long Haul 
Short Haul 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON PAYROLL (Operating companies only)*. 


Long Haul 
Short Haul 


WAGES AND SALARIES (Line Service employees only) 


Long Haul 


(Est.) 1950 


$ 20,477,000 
19,648,000 
829,000 


(b) 
(b) 
(b) 


820,646,000 
440,971,000 
379,675,000 


1,528,014,000 
1,227,467,000 
300,547,000 


65,716 
51,123 
14,593 


(b) 


1949 


$ 25,714,000 
24,416,000 
1,298,000 


$459,532,000 
355,963 ,000 
103,569,000 


854 981,000 
453,233,000 
401,748,000 


1,598,033 ,000 
1,266,893 ,000 
331,140,000 
66,749 


51,549 
15,200 


$215,085,000 
165,743,000 


1948 


$ 33,355,000 
30,372,000 
2,983,000 


$441,651,000 
340,487,000 
101,164,000 


1,014,122,000 
535,650,000 
478,472,000 


1,713,385,000 
1,347,690,000 
365,695 ,000 


71,955 
55,551 
16,404 


$211,093,000 
160,962,000 





‘eee (b 362, 
Short Haul (by 49,351,000 50,131,000 
* Does not include commission agents and other employees of terminal companies. (b) Not available. 


TING REVENUES 


IN MIL N 


MILES OPERATED 
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1950 COMMON CARRIER PRODUCTION 


ALL COMMON CARRIER BUS 


TRANSIT TYPE BUSES 


INTERCITY TYPE BUSES 


TROLLEY BUSES 


Hl DOMESTIC AND CANADA 


& EXPORT 








5,500 AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION RATE 1924-1939 


9000 A ANNUAL PRODUCTION RATE 1940-1950 
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4668 Common Carrier 


Bus Production 9.4 per cent below 1949. Only 185 trolley 
buses produced. 54 PCC cars delivered. Only school buses 


gain, the output is up 12 per cent. 


by EARL F. THEISINGER 


Executive Editor 


DELIVERY OF LESS than 5,000 com- 
mon carrier type buses was made to 
domestic and foreign carriers in 
1950. Production of transit and in- 
tercity type buses was 4,668. Of 
these, 3,815 went to U. S. and Cana- 
dian carriers and 853 were export- 
ed. Here’s how transit and inter- 
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city bus production stacks up for 
1950: 


Total 
Both 
Types 
Transit Intercity Do- 
Type Buses Type Buses mestic 
For For For For & 
U.8., Ex- U.S. Ex- Ex- 
port Canada port port 


.. 3,060 574 669 92 4,395 
Body on 





0 72 86 6115 «(278 
-. 3,060 207 4,668 





Total all 


The 1950 output of common car- 
rier buses is 9.4 per cent less than 
in 1949, and the lowest since 1943, 
when war brought production to a 
halt. Percentagewise, 1950 and 
1949 compare as follows: 


% + 
1949 1950 or— 


Transit buses...3,776 3,060 19.0— 
Intercity buses. 863 755 12.5— 
Export (both 

518 853 64.6+- 


5,157 4,668 9.4— 


Trolley bus production dropped 
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YEAR RECORD OF COMMON 


CARRIER BUS PRODUCTION Production According to Size Groups Five-Year Common Carrier Production 


(1946-50 Inclusive) 








Transit 
% 5-year 
Production 


Intercity 
% 5-year 
Production 


Seating 
Capacity 


27-29 inc, 21.5 
31-37 inc. 63.0 
40-51 inc. 14 





17.4 
30.7 
48.3 




















SUB TOTAL 
TG eck vcecsctscciics 3,861 
GRAND TOTAL..... ~ 186, 765 


Hn no age and miscellaneous types in- 
cluded in common carries totals. Delivery 
to buses to Army and Navy during war 


years are not included. 

















Buses Built 


to 185 units as compared to 677 in 
1949. Prospects for 1951 based on 
current orders for 716 trolley buses 
indicate a good year for the makers 
of this rubber-tired electric vehi- 
cle, barring stringent production 
curbs by Washington. More on trol- 
ley buses in an article on page 88. 
Only 54 PCC street cars were built 
in 1950. In the previous year, 359 
were produced. 

Only the school bus builders had 
what can be called a good year. 
They produced 16,055 units for do- 
mestic use and 1,762 for export, a 
total of 17,817. This compares to 
15,892 for 1949-—-14,480 domestic 
and 1,412 export. 
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Total 


All Others 8.1 3.6 
100.0 


100.0 








Three Most Popular Bus Sizes 
INTERCITY 


BR 
35 
30 
29 
2% 


37 
29 
37 
29 
3 


29 
29 
41 
4l 
29 








Top Dozen In Common Carrier Production 
(1946-50 Inclusive) 


Seating 


45 
37 
3% 


27 
44 
33 


40 
4 
29 


23 
32 
33 











in 1950 


The reasons for this low produc- 
tion year are all too familiar: de- 
clining passenger traffic combined 
with mounting cost of materials 
and labor kept bus buyers out of 
the equipment market except for 
“actual necessity” replacements. 
Municipally owned operations were 
the only ones to take delivery of any 
substantial number of vehicles in 
1950. 

Before giving 1950 production 
details, a word as to the current po- 
sition of the industry concerning 
the age of equipment in service. 
Latest figures show a total of 86,281 
motor buses in the services of tran- 
sit and intercity carriers. Sixty 


per cent of this number (51,296 
units) were built since 1946 and 
thus are less than five years old, 
according to the following data: 


Total 
Intercity Transit Both 
Type Type Types 


Year of 
Mfr. 


8,300 
14,726 
7,810 
3,776 
3,060 





37,672 
The ratio of transit to intercity 
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Number of Buses and Seating Capacity for All Common Carriers Built 1931 to 1950 Inclusive 


(Domestic Service Only) 





TRANSIT 
No. 
Seats 
Required 


44,035 
18,913 
38,984 
66,525 


114,656 
167,985 
168,083 

97,143 


143,600 
146,010 
191,756 
321,237 


63,290 
144,115 
198,574 
281,592 


537,658 
316,335 


INTERCITY 
No. No. 
Buses Seats 
Built Required 


1,169 31,018 


SIGHTSEEING TOTAL ALL TYPES 
No. No. No. No. Average 
Buses Seats Buses Seats Seating 
Built Required Built Required Capacity 


57 1,281 2,706 76,334 = 28.2 
743 19,992 a) 773 1,493 39,678 26.6 
787 17,869 60 3,000 2,378 59,853 25.2 

1,463 35,472 eee waae 3,886 101,997 26.2 


2,255 47,172 34 712 6,267 162,540 25.9 
2,610 64,101 90 2,718 8,500 234,804 27.6 
2,430 64,424 = 107 2,996 8,484 235,503 28.1 
2,167 61,174 89 1,958 5,862 160,275 27.3 


2,415 67,436 100 2,884 7,109 213,920 30.1 
2,001 61,575 67 1,538 6,641 209,123 = 31.5 
2,088 60,996 7 164 7,968 252,916 31.7 
3,968 132,064 8 224 «=s:12,986 §=_ 453,525 34.9 


1,691 53,671 oe eee 3,762 116,961 31.1 
1,927 64,460 ates 6,250 208,575 33.4 
3,508 119,533 eee cave 9416 318,107 33.8 
3,335~- 108,086 11,635 389,678 33.5 


5,338 = 173,757 20,085 712,184 35.5 
3,333 115,687 11,202 433,846 38.8 


No. 
School 
Buses 
Built 


4,411 
2,777 
2,420 
4,582 


9,363 
8,913 
9,892 
11,272 


11,546 
10,566 
8,622 
1,856 


206 
3,192 
8,225 

12,025 


18,619 
20,513 


No. 
Buses 
Built 

















769 
1,824 





21 
60 


146,962 
125,994 


863 29,518 
755 26,822 


25 
46 


675 
1,392 


4,664 
3,861 


177,155 
154,208 


37.9 


‘ 14,480 
40.0 


16,055 





| TOTAL....99,504 3,333,447 


44,846 


1,354,827 805 22,908 


145,155 


4,711,182 179,535 


“Exclusive of vehicles delivered to U.S. Government Agencies, also trailer type vehicles. 





units produced in the past five years 
is nearly three to one; for the year 
1950, it was four to one. 


Average Vehicle Size Up 

The trénd toward larger capacity 
buses which took a setback in 1949 
again has resumed. The average 
seating capacity of all common car- 
rier buses (transit and intercity 
combined) built in 1950 was 40.0. 
In 1949 it was 37.9 and in 1948 
38.8. The transit buses turned out 
in 1950 had an average seating 
capacity of 41.8 as compared to 
38.9 in 1949. Intercity buses built 
in 1950 had an average seating 
capacity of 35.6 as compared to 
34.2 for 1949. 

Transit type buses were built in 
23 different sizes in 1950 and 
ranged from 19 to 58 seats. In 1949 
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sizes ranged from 16 to 51 seats. 
Intercity jobs were produced in 18 
sizes in 1950 and ranged from 11 to 
58 seats. In ’49 sizes ran from 12 
to 45 seats. Despite the variety of 
sizes, the bulk of production cen- 
tered around a relatively few sizes 
—45, 36 and 51 seaters leading in 
the transit types and 37, 41 and 29 
seats in the intercity types. 

The three most popular sizes of 
transit and intercity buses over the 
past 15 years appear on page 35. 

During the past five years 63 per 
cent of all intercity buses built were 
in the 31-37 passenger capacity 
group. In this same period, 48.3 
per cent of all transit buses were in 
the 40-51 passenger capacity group 
and 30.7 per cent in the 31-37 pas- 
senger capacity group. See data 
chart on page 35. 


Indicative of the prefecence of 
motor bus operators for certain 
sizes of buses based on the number 
produced is the tabulation (p. 35), 
which gives the five-year total out- 
put of the twelve leading sizes of 
common carrier buses. 


27 Year Production Data 
The table at the beginning of 
this article gives total annual pro- 
duction of common carrier buses 
for the 27 years from 1924 to 1950. 
During this time 188,765 units have 
been built. In the last decade 
(1941-1950) 92,628 buses were 
built, at an average annual rate of 
9,200 units. In ’42, ’45, 46, ’47 and 
’*48, production was above this av- 
erage, while in '41, ’48, ’44, 49 and 

’50 it was below this average. 
In this 27 year tabulation, no at- 
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tempt is made to separate transit 
and intercity bus production nor to 
provide data on vehicle size. Such 
information is supplied in another 
table covering a 20-year period 
from 1931 to 1950. This gives total 
production of transit, intercity and 
sightseeing buses, the total number 
of seats produced annually for these 
types, and the average seating 
capacity of common carrier buses. 
Also given is the annua! production 
of school buses. 

This 20-year tabulation reveals 
that the average bus capacity has 
climbed from 25.2 passengers in 
1938 to 40.0 in 1950, a gain in seat- 
ing capacity of nearly 15 passen- 
gers. Since postwar 1946 the size 
of the average common carrier bus 
has increased by 6.5 seats. Accord- 
ing to this tabulation, 4,711,182 
seats have been produced for com- 
mon carrier buses in the past 20 
years; 3,333,447 of these for tran- 
sit, 1,854,872 for intercity and 
22,908 for sightseeing service. 


Mechanical Data 

The 3,815 common carrier buses 
which went into domestic service in 
1950 were produced by 16 vehicle 
makers and two body builders. The 
3,060 transit buses were turned out 
by 15 vehicle makers and the 755 
intercity jobs by eight vehicle 
makers and two body builders. Nine 
vehicle makers and two body build- 
ers built equipment for export. The 
16,055 school buses for domestic 
use were turned out by four vehicle 
makers and 14 body builders. 

Mechanical data was supplied by 
the vehicle manufacturers for 4,622 
of the 4,991 (domestic and export) 
integral buses produced. The en- 
gines which powered these vehicles 
were almost equally divided be- 
tween gasoline and diesel types. 
There were 2,284 of the former and 
2,338 of the latter. As to the loca- 
tion of the power plant, 3,697 had 
the engine in the rear, 794 under 
the floor and 181 at the front. Hy- 
draulic drives, or torque converters 
as they are more familiarly known, 
outnumbered manually operated 
transmissions almost two to one. 
Hydraulic drives were used on 8,086 
vehicles, while 1,586 had manually 
operated transmissions. 
TRANSPORTATION * 
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Common Carrier Motor Bus Production 1946-1950 
(Exclusive Export Except to Canada) 





Seating 
Capacity 


——INTERCITY TYPE—— 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1946 


CITY TYPE 
1947 1948 1949 1950 
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Total .... 3,335 5,338 3,333 863 


8,300 14,726 7,810 3,776 3,060 





Grand total, 1946. 
Grand total, 1947 . 
Grand total, 1948 . 
Grand total, 1949. 
Grand total, 1950 . 


1946 Grand Total Includes 12,025 School 
Buses and 18 Miscellaneous Buses. 

1947 Grand Total Includes 18,619 School 
Buses, 21 Sightseeing and 75 Miscella- 


neous 
1948 Grand Total includes 1,577 Common 
Cartier Buses for export, 20,513 School 
cae, 60 Sightseeing and 232 Miscellane- 
uses. 


oeeee o 23,678 
eee ee + 38,779 
eee eee 33,605 
eeeeee 21,124 


1949 Grand Total includes 518 Common 
Carrier Buses for , 14,480 Domestic 
School Buses and 1,412 for export, 25 Sight- 
“—- 50 Miscellaneous Buses. 

1950 Grand Total includes 853 Common 
Carrier Buses for , 16,055 Domestic 
School Buses and 1,762 for Export 46 Sight- 
seers and 277 special purpose vehicles 
which include Highway Post Office buses. 


Note - Deliveries to U.S. Government are not included in 1946 production. 














Trolley Buses Gain Modestly 


6,612 trolley buses now in service in U. S. and possessions with 
another 1,000 in Canada. Only 185 trolley buses built in °50, but 
812 units are on order for °51 delivery 


THE NATIONAL trolley bus fleet in- 
creased by 142 units during 1950, 
or from 6,470 to 6,612 vehicles. The 
same reasons which held down the 
production of motor buses last year, 
namely curtailed riding on public 
carriers and increased cost of oper- 
ation, also reduced the demand for 
trolley buses. 

Only 185 trolley buses were built, 
and ten of these were completed too 
late for delivery in 1950. In the 
previous year trolley bus manufac- 
turers produced 698 vehicles, 21 of 
which were delivered in the early 
part of 1950. 

Of the 42 companies operating 
trolley buses in this country, only 
five took delivery of new vehicles in 
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1950. The largest order—110 Mar- 
mon-Herrington’s— went to the 
Municipal Railways of San Fran- 
cisco. Denver Tramways received 
35 of the same make. The Metro- 
politan Transit Authority of Bos- 
ton took delivery of 25 ACF-Brill 
units and five of the same make 
went to Wilkes-Barre Transit Corp. 
Ten Marmon-Herrington trolley 
buses completed late in December 
were en route to the Cincinnati 
Street Railway as the year ended. 


812 Units On Order 
The year 1951 could be a really 
good one for the trolley bus manu- 
facturers. They have orders for 
812 vehicles on their books. How- 


ever, the big “IF” on that score is 
this—“How many units will offi- 
cial Washington permit the trolley 
bus makers to produce?” As this 
issue goes to press, the quota allo- 
cated to manufacturers in the first 
quarter of the year is 125 units, or 
at the rate of 500 a year. Conser- 
vation of critical materials, prin- 
cipally copper, and of which the 
trolley bus takes a _ substantial 
amount, is the reason for this cut- 
back. 


Who Ordered What? 

Thirteen operating companies 
placed the orders for the 812 units 
now on the books. Over a third of 
these are accounted for by a single 
order—that of the Chicago Transit 
Authority for 349, and the largest 
single trolley bus order ever placed, 
If this order is filled in its entirety 
it will give Chicago 710 trolley buses 
and make it the largest operator of 
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electric-powered, rubber-tired buses 
in the country. The top spot at 
present is occupied by Atlanta 
Transit with 453 units and Milwau- 
kee Transport is second with 400. 
Again, if current orders go 
through, Boston with 90 Pullman- 
Standard jobs on order will be third we unite A. 
with 430 units in service. It is 
now fourth with 340. 


rolley Bus Operations as of Dec. 31, 1950 





+ ALABAMA 

Birmingham Electric Co., Birmingham. ............ ee eepevnes 
abe ARKANSAS 
Municipals, the Big Buyers Capital Transit Co, Little Rock 

_ Lat srations 4 a. CALIFORNIA 
Five municipal oper ations are re Los Angeles Transit Lines, Los Angeles 
sponsible for 509 of the units on Municipal Railway of San Francisco 
order, and private companies 303. COLORADO ae 

+5 s atone 2. vi tamway Corp., Denver 

In addition to the municipal opera ontamate 
tions just mentioned, Detroit or- Delaware Coach Co., Wilmington 
dered 80 from St. Louis Car, Cleve- GEORGIA 
land 50 and San Francisco 40. The oan Teen Co, Bi: ° 


ILLINOIS 
latter two went to Marmon-Her- Chicago Transit Authority, Chicago 


rington. The largest order from a INDIANA 

co 7 , . y 1 Fort Wayne Transit, inc., Fort Wayne 
privately owned company was for ether dirnetngy gy beet 
63 Pullman-Standard’s placed by OWA 
Birmingham Electric C« Cincin- Des Moines Railway, Des tomes 
nati is next with an order for 45 KENTUCKY 


‘ > . a Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Railway Co., Covington 
Marmon-Herrington’s. New Or- Louisville Railway Co., Louisville Ge 


leans Public Service has 40 units LOUISIANA 
. 7 ‘ Doin -@ sit 97 New Orleans Public Service, inc., New Orleans 
on order and Columbus Transit 27. Shreveport Railways Co., Shreveport 
4 MARYLAND 
Size of the Industry Baltimore Transit Co., Baltimore 
The size of the trolley bus in- MASSACHUSETTS 


" ww Metropolitan Transit Authority, Boston 
dustry did not change in 1950 so ‘epee ee 
far as the number of operating com- Flint Trolley Coach, inc., Flint 


panies is concerned. There are 42 enecriy eqene aie scan 
; ad : MINNESOTA 
such companies which serve : 67 Duluth-Superior Transit Co., Duluth 
cities of 10,000 or more population. MISSOURI 
The largest number of cities with Kansas City Public Service Co., Kansas City 
trolley bus service are in the 100,- St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & Power Company, St. Joseph 
y Sus are a NEW YORK 
000 to 1,000,000 population class. New York Transit System (BMT Div.),.........000cceseceece 
There are 30 such cities served in NORTH CAROLINA 
part by trolley buses Duke Power Co., | eee wp + Div. . 
j ses. weenvilie, $.C. Div 
Operating figures for 1950 indi- OHIO 
: 7 the : try Akron Transportation Co., Akron 
cate the growth of tl industry. Ciecimnati Street Aellnay Gen Ciaciseali 
Estimated revenue passengers car- City Rataay Co., Deytes 
: . e a ial < leveland Transit System, Cleveland... .. 
ried in 1950 were 1,1% 1,483,000 Columbus Transit Co., Columbus 
as compared to 1,148,513,000 in emer I heen Co., Toledo 
1949. Operating revenue increased Geloasd bose Raster Gon Boptas 
Youngstown Municipal Railway Co., Youngstown 
OREGON 
TROLLEY BUS CITIES—1950 Portland Traction Co., Portland 18a) 
ph Sa sae 
> ILA N GROUPS hiladeiphia Transportation Co., Philadelphia 167(c) 
F — oy ane vUF Wilkes-Barre Transit Corp., Wilkes-Barre 63 68 
1 000 | ae RHODE ISLAND 
fey oo age ey 84 _o United Electric Railways Co., Providence. 266 
5 100. tage TENNESSEE 
oe ase pe Pe Memphis Street Railway Co., Memphis 229 
y on faci TEXAS 
aaa gt cho Dallas Railway & Terminal Co., Dallas 4 
4 — eh WASHINGTON 
Seattle Transit System, Seattle 307 
WISCONSIN 
Kenosha Motor Coach Lines, Inc., Kenosha 22 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Transport Co., Milwaukee 400 0 400 
Total — United 1 6,497 
2,724,000 in 1949 to $104,- HAWAII 
from $102,724,0 “a Mi *. 4 f Honolulu Rapid Transit, Honolulu os 115 a 
400,000,000 in 1950. Miles o Total - United States & Possessi 6612 812 
street covered showed a slight in- 
crease, or from 1,425 to 1,457, and : 
. . ; 3 (a) This total reported by company. Difference (c) Includes 28 owned by City of Philadetpma. 
total revenue trolley bus miles oper- between 1949 and 1950 not explained. Leased and operated by Pre. 
ated rose from 176,165,000 to 181,- (b) Started operation December 15, 1949 


(¢) Scrapped 31 during 1949, 
450,000. Kilowatt hours increased 
from 104,661,000 to 725,800,000. 
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School Bus Census 


As compiled by BUS TRANSPORTATION from actual 
and estimated figures reported by each state. 





No. of No. of : : 
Schools Children Miles Days in 
Carried of route School 


Using (1-Way) 


Buses Daily 





1,684 83,018 
245 ‘ 17,864 
411 54,187 
. 1,150 ’ by 
eS. y 17,317 
169 A ° 
77* ‘ 4,230" 
5 122 8 58 


1,015 21,050 
1,652 , 87,134 
200 


ce a . 
s73* ‘55 97,593* 
oa. 
1,461 


114,233 
37,980* 
* 


167,565 70,354 
107,417* 45,000* 


19,463 


405,031 


18,182 s 

125,000 
56,441 
98,700 

346,916 


125,843 
17,317* 


210,346 
320,000 

41,501 

8,463* 

251,077 

146,971 

169,817 

80,000 

15,090 453 


TOTAL . 43,813 6,263,704 104,179 2,286,879 177.1 $180, 182,761 





* 1950 figures not reported. Figures for Del., Ind., La., Mass., Mo., N. J., S. D., and Vt. 
are most recent available. 


D School transportation on District rather than individual basic. 





IN ITS ANNUAL school bus census 
report, BUS TRANSPORTATION found 
only one 1949 figure that rode 
through 1950 unchanged. That 
was the average number of days 
in the school year—177.1. 

Every other figure 
and in those shifting trends lies 
the story both of the increased 
reliance on buses in school trans- 
portation and progress in the na- 
tion’s educational system itself. 

According to the census, here’s 
how 1950 stacked up against 1949: 
It cost the school boards of this 
country $2.6 million more to carry 
543,314 more children in 6,596 more 
buses over 207,495 additional one- 
way miles of route to 1,443 
FEWER schools in 1950 than in 
the previous year. 

Since it cost more to send more 
youngsters to fewer schools, it 
can be concluded that the one-room 
school, so common little more than 
a generation ago, has been forced 
farther back into limbo. 

Here, in capsule form, are some 
of the other highlights of the school 
transportation picture during 1950: 

The seed planted in 1937 by 
Dr. Frank Cyr, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University, has 
begun to bear fruit. He was in- 
strumental in drawing up the first 
Minimum Standards for School 
Buses in 1939, revised in 1948. 
Most of the state educational ad- 
ministrators replying to our ques- 
tionnaire said their vehicles were 
equal to or better than those 
standards. 

Another encouraging safety 
measure lay in passage by more 
states of laws making motorists 
come to a complete stop when fol- 
lowing or approaching a school 
bus loading or discharging pas- 
sengers. 

The perennial parochial school- 
public funds issue flared again, 
notably when Senator Taft an- 
nounced that he was still opposed 
to granting Federal aid for trans- 
portation of non-public school 
pupils. 

In New Jersey, a bill was con- 
sidered to extend free school 
transportation to children who 
“encounter extraordinary traffic 
hazards in reaching schools.” 
Despite that newest wrinkle, it 
was in the rural areas where the 
school bus was still king. Al- 
though there was some extension 
of service to suburban areas, 90 
per cent of all school bus travel 
was outside cities. 
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CENSUS OF COMMON CARRIER BUS SERVICE 





The figures shown below give the number of companies having their operating head- 
quarters in the states listed. All equipment and highway mileage of interstate com- 
penies are included in the state where such companies have their general offices. 





GRAND TOTAL 


DIVIDED ACCORDING TO TYPE OF SERVICE AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 





* City Operations 


* City Suburben 
Operations 


tintercity Short Heul 
0; ions 


Pages 





No. of | Miles of 
Buses |Highwoy 
r 


Ne. of 
Cos. 


No. of 
Buses 


Miles of 
Highwey 


No. of 
Cos. 


No. of 
Buses 


Highwoy 





No. of 
Cos. 


No. of 
Buses 


Mich 


Miles of] No. of 





Ne. of 
Buses 


Miles of 


Cos. Highwoy 





B. T. Census Total 


Alabama 
Arizona 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 





86,281 | 453,594 


12,031 
11,799 
650 7,354 
5,824 24,663 
629 5,048 
2,688 
317 


1,169 


363 


1,009 
7,248 
10,315 
3,824 
23,592 
9,101 
6,034 


16,220 
14,827 
13,590 
3,672 
5,438 
9,119 
5,905 


16,498 
2,667 
21,667 
1,566 
10,079 
2,948 
3,485 


8,883 
5,502 
12,231 
15,279 
3,171 
13,261 
8,576 


5,803 
24,362 
1,421 
2,943 
4,954 
11,835 
37,852 


367 2,777 
182 2,230 
2,110 8,512 
1,513 8,886 
1,525; 14,879 
1,256} 6,100 
93} 1,433 





1,111 


8 
4 
14 
42 
6 
12 








32,336 


218 
29 
233 
1,870 
298 
154 


964 
505 
614 
8 
2,912 
639 
301 


280 
305 
582 

7 

718 
827 
2,768 


352 
223 
583 
62 
338 
12 
4 


167 
72 
6,089 
694 
33 
872 
478 


385 
1,639 


23,822 


187 
46 
237 
1,345 





25,234 


392 
228 
49 
2,321 
56 
1,229 
65 


142 
212 

58 
538 
582 
188 








29,488 


420 
638 
82 
2,925 
61 
1,277 
69 


809 
448 
312 
994 
1,125 
324 


870 





1,866 | 10,094 


43 167 
31 57 
82 169 
61 227 
16 80 559 
21 149 630 

‘ 133 


69,987 


1,583 
6,320 
2,013 
2,876 


24 685 
46 1,014 
16 212 
49 1,295 
$2 2,740 
13 234 


12 261 
40 1,247 
40 1,214 
22 2,005 
48 1,185 
35 2,155 
25 819 


429 


838 
261 
439 

89 
960 














18,617) 330,297 


392] 9,841 
49) 4,795 
199} 5,022 
1,406] 17,517 
195} 4,143 
55} 651 

4 115 


61; 671 
239) 4,866 
443) 8,317 

61) 3,282 
721) 19,664 
309] 4,605 
179] 5,150 





568 
875 
731 

80 
399 
367 
626 


579 











¢ Based on average fare under 35 cents. 
} Based on average fare of 35 cents and over. 


* Because of operating changes, certain city companies have been 
reclassified into the city-suburban group. 
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in New Jersey, a number of individuals operate on the same 
route in @ pool. The pool operation is considered as a unit 


for miles of highway covered. 


However, each operator in 


the pool is counted as a single company. 
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What the Billion Dollar 


Common Carrier Bus Industry 
Spent in 1950... 


9497,000,000 


Buses | 


4,668 common carrier motor 
buses produced in 1950 (3,816 
Domestic; 853 Export) 185 


trolley buses, 16,238 school 

buses. eeee0e 1 000,000 
Fuel & Lubricants 

Gasoline, dieset-oil, LP gas, 

lubricating oil and greases. og oe 1 : « 00 
Repair Parts 


Replacement parts, accessor- 

ies, maintenance materials and $1 1 5 000 000 

supplies. eccve a 7 
Tires 

Tires and tubes for the bus in- $ 46 000 000 

dustry fleets. é 66.6 ’ * 
Buildings 


New garages and shops, shop 
equipment and tools, new pas- 


senger terminals and building . 
improvements, eccee 9 ) 





Total Expenditures... .$497,000,000 


Capital outlay and operating supplies of 
common carrier and non-common carrier 
bus operators. Taxes and labor excluded. 


Except as otherwise credited, all statistics in this issue were compiled by the Statistical Section of Bus TraNnsPporTaTION 
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A new concept of bus tourism has passed the 
acid test. It proved to the skeptics that .. . 


Carriers Who Cooperate 


Can Share Tour Profits 


t 


Twelve New England intercity carriers find that extended and 
continuous bus tours, operated cooperatively on a “one-bus” 
plan, hold almost limitless possibilities for additional revenue. 


By Frank Otwell * Associate Editor 


RK was passed in 1950 when 
intercity bus field received 
came through with flying 
colors. Previously experimented with on a minor 
scale, its true potentiality was not 
conclusively proved until last sum- 
mer. Now that the eptics have 
been proved wrong a its worth 
has been established, warm ac- 
ceptance by the public may be ex- 
pected to spread rapidly from its 
testing ground in New England. 
Contained in this essful in- 
novation are enough precedent- 
setting elements to: 
1 * Prove that neighboring and 
even competitive carriers can, if 
they choose, coordinate services 
over their respective tes and in- 
terchange equipment the profit 
and advantage of all; 
2 * End the diversio1 valuable 
traffic from the franchised routes 
of the carriers; 
3 * Add enormously to the pleasure 
and convenience of the bus tourist; 
4 * Make available to the bona-fide 
tour broker a wider variety of 
routes and itineraries for the choice 
of his clients, and 
5 * Open the door t 
concept of bus tourism 
This cooperation among intercity carriers covered 
a four-month period and was tied closely to a seven- 
day escorted New England tour sold by the Ameri- 
can Express Co. Transportation for the tour was 
performed by 12 certificated carriers over their own 
regular franchised routes. From mid-June through 
mid-C\ctober, 489 tour passengers paid $149.50 each 
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N INDUSTRY LAND) 
a new idea in the 


the acid test 
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for a 1,193-mile New England tour that originated 
in New York City every Sunday for 17 consecutive 
weeks. Several of the mid-season tours were so 
well patronized that it was necessary to run extra 


Bus load of New England tourists leave from New York .. . 


sections. In all, 21 buses were needed to carry the 
489 tourists. Buses used were 29-passenger coaches 
and carried a season average of 23.2 passengers 
per trip. 

Based on a financial and operations analysis of 
the first 10 New England tours only, the 12 inter- 
city carriers realized a total gross revenue of 
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© satory rates.” 


. ++ They saw Lake Champlain, the mountains. . . 


$10,401. Operating miles for that period of the season 
were 16,598; ten per cent of the gross revenue was 
paid out in commissions, and $904 was deducted 
for advertising and service allowances. 


e Of the dozen companies participating in the tour, 
three were Greyhound (New England Greyhound, 
Central Greyhound Lines and Eastern Greyhound 
Lines of New England); three were railroad bus 
subsidiaries (Boston & Maine Transportation Co., 
Maine Central Transportation Co., and New England 
Transportation Co.) ; one, Adirondack Transit Lines, 
was a member of the Trailways family, and the 
other five were independent lines—Arrow Line, Ver- 
mont Transit Co., Greenwood’s Bus Lines, White 
River Coach Lines, Inc., and Mohawk Coach Lines, 


» Inc 


At the outset, the carriers had two things work- 
ing for them. First, all 12 were parties to the new 
National Bus Traffic Association’s Local and Joint 

Special Tour Movements Tariff No. A-431, a nation- 
+ wide special tariff designed to “provide a means by 
which the intercity carriers can jointly improve 
| the service available for handling special tour 
' movements via their respective routes at compen- 
Although less than a year and a half 
| old, the tariff boasts over 130 issuing and partici- 
= pating carriers. 

Supporting the Special Tour Movement tariff is 
_ a Division of Agreement especially adapted for tour 
service 

Determined to share in the voluminous tour traffic 
which had for years moved to scenic points over 
their franchised routes, the carriers appointed Pres- 
ident R. F. Thompson of Vermont Transit to repre- 
sent all 12 lines in soliciting the 1950 New England 
tour transportation of the principal tour brokers in 
New York City. American Express agreed to co- 
operate in the attempt. A complete transportation 
and route schedule was mapped and the carrier to 
operate each segment of the tour selected. 

An agreement was then drawn up between Ver- 
mont Transit and representatives of the other com- 
panies, arranging for the lease of the Vermont 
Transit tour buses to each of the other 11 lines for 
operation over their respective franchised routes. 
Under the lease, rent was 38c¢ per bus mile, regardless 
of the number of passengers carried. 


e To see just how the plan worked, let’s take one 
of the 12 carriers—Greenwood’s Bus Line—as an 
example. Of the 1,193 route miles of the tour em- 
braced by the 10-tour analysis referred to earlier 
in this report, a 44-mile segment between Wells 


New Hampshire‘s famous Bretton Woods .. . 


River and White River Junction, Vt., lay in Green- 
wood’s regularly franchised route on Highway U. S. 
5. The tour buses traveled a total of 572 miles over 
that segment of route. Greenwood’s share of the 
gross revenue, based on its proportion of the mile- 
age run, was $366.30. Commission, advertising and 
service allowances deducted $69.63 from that figure, 
bringing Greenwood’s share of the revenue to 
$296.67. Vermont Transit charged Greenwood 
$217.36 in bus rental for that portion of the total 
tour mileage run over Greenwood’s 44-mile segment. 

After paying all costs and its share of the adver- 
tising and commission fees, Greenwood was left 
with a net profit of $79.31. (By comparison, New 
England Greyhound, over whose route the tour op- 
erated 2,912 miles, received a net profit of $386.06.) 

Greenwood’s $79.31 was income it (1) wouldn’t 
have had otherwise and (2) didn’t have to alter its 
scheduled on-line service to earn. Year after year 
Greenwood’s owners had looked on powerless while 
hundreds of tour buses from far away places op- 
erated over its regularly franchised routes, carry- 
ing passengers whom it was certificated to carry. 
Now, by cooperating with the other carriers in the 
area, including those serving the points of origin, 
carriers like Greenwood can participate in trans- 
portation of that traffic and in the revenue at- 
tributable to operations over its routes. The eight 
other carriers, which, like Greenwood, do not serve 
New York, the point of origin for this tour, were 
similarly benefited. 


e Under terms of the lease agreement, Greenwood 
(and the other participating carriers) had to: As- 
sume full control and responsibility for “super- 
vision and management of the operation itself and 
of the motor coaches used in such service and of 
the drivers of such motor coaches”... and assume 
obligation for compliance with all rules and regu- 
lations applicable to the conduct of operations over 
its segment of the tour. “Such control and respon- 
sibility shall continue with respect to each coach 
up to the time that coach is released to the carrier 
operating the next succeeding segment of the tour 
itinerary.” 

The agreement further stipulated that the par- 
ticipating carrier was to fuel and maintain the 
tour bus coach when necessary but such expense 
would be reimbursed. 


e In the matter of insurance, the participating car- 
rier “assumes sole responsibility for all bodily in- 
jury (including death) and for all property damage 
which shall occur during and as a result of the use 
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And paused at historic Plymouth Rock ... 


of operation of coaches over its segment in the con- 
duct of said tour.” However, Vermont Transit was 
required to obtain and carry insurance covering 
public liability and property damage to $100,000 
for one person and $500,000 per accident and $10,- 
000 property damage. That carrier also agreed to 
obtain an endorsement of its policy naming the 
participating carrier as additional assured. The 
tour carrier agreed provide drivers for the 
through buses. Drivers are given the names and 
telephone numbers of appropriate cooperating car- 
rier supervisors along the route for use in emer- 
gencies and were answerable to those supervisors 
while under their jurisdiction. 


Passenger Convenience 

If tour passengers had to change buses at each 
franchise boundary, such a tour as this would have 
had little sales appeal. And no tour broker would 
book tours in an area where transportation difficul- 
ties could not be resolved to make things as easy 
as possible for his clients. 

An example of how these transportation barriers 
could limit the scope of such an escorted tour can 
be found in the itinerary of the New England tour. 
Tour passengers left the Statler Hotel in New York 
at 8:30 a.m. via New England Greyhound’s route 
(but in a bus leased from Vermont Transit) and 
arrived in Winsted, Conn., at 12:01 p.m. They had 
a lunch stop planned at the Yale Barn in Canaan, 
Conn., at 12:35 p.m. Neither New England Grey- 
hound nor Vermont Transit franchises run to 
Canaan. The Arrow Line does. So, with no incon- 
venience to passengers, that short leg of the tour 
was routed over the Arrow Line franchise. 

Two-and-a-half hours later, at Pittsfield, Mass., 
the tourists were on Vermont Transit’s own fran- 
chise (and still on the same bus in which they left 
New York). But an hour later they were riding 
over a Boston & Maine route toward Greenfield, 
Mass., where they spent their first night. 

So it went, throughout the week-long tour. The 
passengers had paid to see the sights of New Eng- 
land by the most scenic highways. Though riding 
on a single bus for the entire trip, they were never 
far distant from local supervision, local maintenance 
facilities and local emergency services of the car- 
rier operating the service at that particular mo- 
ment. 

From the individual operator’s point of view, this 
equipment-lease arrangement for the through-bus 
operation was a happy and economical arrangement, 
too. Literally hundreds of wasteful deadhead miles, 
involving substantial cost and possible interrup- 
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Vermont Transit Co. 

Boston & Maine Transportation Co. 

New England Transportation Co. 
Eastern Greyhound Lines of New England 
Greenwood Bus Co 

White River Coach Lines 

Central Greyhound Lines of New Engiond 
Adirondack Transit Lines 

Mohowk Cooch Lines, inc 

Maine Central Transportation. Co 
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- . + This is a map of their itinerary showing by 
numbered bus routes how they were taken in 
one bus over a dozen franchises. 


tion of regular service, were spared the partici- 
pating carriers. Above all, the participants were 
able to carry passengers and earn revenues which 
their regular services would not have attracted. 


e@ Speaking for the participating carriers, Bob 
Thompson said, “The success of this experiment, 
even on so small a scale as it was carried out last 
summer, has convinced us that there are almost 
limitless possibilities once more carriers, brokers 
and tourists see what can be done under this new 
special tour tariff. 

“But it is going to take complete cooperation 
among the carriers if it is to work. If 12 carriers 
can do it, any number can. Plans are shaping up for a 
greatly expanded program of jointly-operated tours in 
1951, not only in New England, but elsewhere.” 
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By George J. MacMurray 


HALF CENTURY is a long 

time in the history of any 

industry. In the trans- 

portation industry the 50- 

year period just concluded 

has probably witnessed 
transitions greater than those of 
any other industry in a similar 
space of time. When I dilate upon 
this among my associates, I know 
that in all kindness they appraise 
me as being in my dotage. I prefer 
to consider this disposition on my 
part to look back over the past as 
my anecdotage. 

Living in the past is one thing. 
Looking over the past is something 
quite different. As I pondered the 
matter it seemed to me that the 
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60 YEARS OP TRANSIT... 


time was unusually propitious for 
reviewing some of the events of 
these 50 years to stir the recollec- 
tions of those still living who had a 
part in shaping them and to stimu- 
late interest among those now in 
the industry not too well versed in 
its evolution. 

In a little more than 50 years the 
transition in transit has been from 
the horse car to the cable car to the 
trolley to the bus. Yes, at the turn 
of the century horse-drawn cars 
were still in service over 260 miles 
of track. In fact, in the great city 
of New York it was not until July, 
1917, that the last horse car had 
been retired from service. More- 
over, a few cable cars are still in 
service in San Francisco. 

At or about the turn of the cen- 
tury inventive geniuses tried to 
evolve cars for city service to be 
run from storage batteries and by 
compressed air. By then the trolley, 
as it was familiarly known, had 
come into its own for city, suburban 
and interurban service. So much 
was this so that at the turn of the 
century a vast network of inter- 
urban electric railways stretched 
out like a gossamer web from In- 
dianapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and other metropolitan 
centers with one of the lines, IlIli- 


nois Traction, operating sleeping 
cars between Peoria and St. Louis. 
The over-the-road counterpart of 
this came later in the sleeper bus 
and in 1925 by de luxe buses of 
Pickwick Stages in which provision 
was made for serving meals. 

Early in the new century, excur- 
sionists were being urged to see 
New England by trolley, to travel 
from New York to Philadelphia by 
trolley, and to use the vast network 
of interurban lines in the Middle 
West for business and pleasure. A 
few hardy travelers, I with them, 
made the trip from Albany, N. Y., 
to Chicago by trolley in 1912. 
Travel-by-trolley booklets were in 
great demand. 

If some of these 
trips were an ordeal, 
they were no less so 
than the later ones by 
intercity bus in the 
early days of that ve- 
hicle, Certainly it 
never occurred to me 
in 1913 or even years 
later that by 1930 the 
first coast - to - coast 
bus service would be 
set up under arrange- 
ments whereby cross- 
country tickets would be honored 
on the various connecting lines. 

It would, indeed, have been a far- 
seeing individual, a Jules Verne, an 
Edward Bellamy or an H. G. Wells 
who, at the turn of the century, 
would have ventured to predict that 
in less than 50 years the trolley 
would be almost extinct for inter- 
city and suburban service and even 
for city service, and that with a few 
exceptions the vast network of in- 
terurban electric railways would be 
replaced by bus services, some of 
them intercontinental. 

It is no wonder, then, that rail 
fans and other sentimentalists, I 
among them, are trying to preserve 
recollections of this era, an era 
whose passing was to be marked 
from the advent of the jitney in 
Los Angeles on July 1, 1914, -by 
men out of work just at the out- 
break of the first World War. 


A Plague of Jitneys 

The use of the jitney spread 
across the land like a plague of lo- 
custs. And plague the industry the 
jitney did. In many instances pub- 
lic authorities were slow to enact 
legislation necessary to keep the 
accredited carriers from suffering 
almost irreparable financial damage 
from the jitney, operated at a 5-cent 
fare in direct competition with the 
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properly franchised carriers. A vol- 
ume might be written about the 
jitney as the forerunner of the bus 
as we now know it. It was not until 
the Convention of the American 
Electric Railway Association in Oc- 
tober, 1922, that delegates were 
alarmed at the bus display. 

Oldsters in the industry will re- 
tall early in the century the open 
14-16 bench trolley car, the one 
with the outside running board and 
the curtains that were pulled down 
in stormy weather, a car kept in 
cold storage during the winter in 
the North. This car, gaily decorated 
with colored ase lights and 
multi-colored bunting, was used by 
church, fraternal and other bodies 
for excursions to picnic grounds 
and other places of amusement. In 
a number of instances the trolley 
was used as a funeral coach. More- 
over, many electric railway com- 
panies owned and operated parks 
and other recreational facilities 
reached by their lines and journals 
of the industry were replete with 
advertisements of merry-go-rounds, 
park benches, and roller skates and 
with ads of wild animal dealers. It 
is difficult to visualize this now un- 
less one lived through this era. 

It was about this time that sec- 
tional associations of electric rail- 
way officials rose to their greatest 
prominence. In the discussions at 
these meetings and at the meetings 
of the national association, no pro- 
gram was considered complete that 
did not include a paper, “Use and 
Abuse of the Transfer.” 


Transfers and Their Collection 
But speaking of transfers, let me 
not dismiss the subject without re- 
ferring to “Collection of Trans- 
fers,” an impressive volume by 
William James Sidis, a boy prodigy 
who was graduated from Harvard 
at the age of 14 or thereabouts. Just 
in case you may have forgotten it, 
a person with a yen to collect trans- 
fers is known as a peridromophile. 
Consciousness of the place that the 
transfer played in the life of the 
traveling public is best reflected, 
perhaps, in the inspiration the 
transfer afforded poets of the day, 
one of whom wrote: 
Conductor, when you receive a fare, 
Punch in the presence of the pas- 
senjaire. 
A blue trip slip for an eight-cent 
fare, 
A buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, 
A pink trip slip for a five-cent fare, 
Punch in the presence of the pas- 
senjaire. 
meine  * 
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Punch, brother, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the pas- 
senjaire. 

At the time the poem was written 
the 5-cent fare apparently was not 
sacrosanct unless the poet resorted 
to literary license for the sake of 
poetic meter. Some transfers then 
in use were decorated with like- 
nesses of probable users of the slips 
so as to make identification by spe- 
cies and race easy and to discour- 
age trading in transfers, often a 
side line with owners of candy 
stores and saloons close to intersec- 
tions at which use of transfers 
were valid. 

If in the early days of the 
century electric railway officials 
were discussing the 
transfer as a prime 
topic, engineers w: 
quite stoutly discu 
ing the relative mer- 
its of direct versus 
alternating current 
for so-called high- 
speed main line op- 
eration, the first 
single-phase electric 
railway motor having 
been designed in 1902. 

The war of words 
over the relative merits of the 
two systems was hot and heavy. 
Thus was the era of steam railroad 
electrification ushered in. About the 
same time came an abortive single 
steam unit intended for branch line 
railroad service and a gasoline en- 
gine coach and now we have the 
diesel-run locomotive. Such is evo- 
lution. 

It was the Sprague multiple-unit 
invention in 1897—Sprague had 
fathered the first commercially suc- 
cessful electric railway—permitting 
cars to be coupled in a train con- 
trolled from the first car that 
spurred the movement that resulted 
in the change from steam to elec- 
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trie operation of the elevated rail- 
ways in New York, Chicago and 
Boston, thus greatly increasing 
their carrying capacities and mak- 
ing possible the first of New York’s 
subways, placed in operation on Oc- 
tober 27, 1904. 

Then in 1908 the Hudson & Man- 
hattan tubes connecting New York 
City with New Jersey were opened. 
It is true, of course, that in Lon- 
don’s deep level subways steam 
trains had long been in operation, 
but such were the potentialities of 
the multiple unit system that elec- 
tric operation of the trains in New 
York’s first subway posed no great 
problem. It is unlikely that few of 
those who marveled at the first sub- 
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J. MacMurray who, as an editor, 
helped record most of transit his- 
tory of the last half century. Mr. 
MacMurray was associate editor 
of Bus Transportation at the time 
of his retirement in 1949. 


way in New York at the turn of the 
century projected their thinking 
far enough to visualize the demise 
not so many years later of New 
York’s system of elevated rail- 
ways. 

As this change was evolving a 
similar change following the First 
World War was taking place, slowly 
at first, but with ever increasing 
momentum. I refer to the rise of 
the bus as the successor to the trol- 
ley for city, suburban and inter- 
urban operation. That vehicle won 
its way, but only after a lusty battle 
that nearly rent the local trans- 
portation industry. 

Meantime those who were con- 
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scious of the inadequacy of the city 
street car as then constituted set 
about to try to correct the defects 
inherent in it and evolved the Pres- 
ident’s Conference Committee car, 
a feature of which was the reappli- 
cation of the coffee grinder rheostat 
control embodied in the very early 
trolley car. The applicability of 
this car is still subject to hot debate 
despite the fact that where tracks 
and power facilities are available 
it does have carrying capacity and 
other definite advantages. 

But development of the street car 
had not been entirely static. In 


1905 the pay-as-you-enter street car 
was developed at Montreal and in 


1912 the first low-floor electric rail- 
way car was developed for use by 
the Pittsburgh Railways by engi- 
neers who used especially designed 
“baby” motors, making possible the 


first so-called “hobble 
skirt” street car. Also in 
1905 the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company of New 
York placed a General 
Electric-Brill gasoline- 
electric bus in service. 
Incidentally, the double- 
deck bus so familiar on 
Fifth Avenue in New 
York is on the way out 
to be relegated to the 
land of limbo along with 
its twin, the double-deck 
street car. 

Perhaps my memory is playing 
me tricks, but in the field of design 
there appears a hiatus until No- 
vember, 1916, when the one-man 
safety car was introduced into city 

| service at Fort Worth, Tex., as a 
man-power saving device to help 
the national economy, thrown off 
its orderly course by the first 
World War. 

But my memory has been playing 
tricks with me. I recall now that 
another equipment development was 

’ taking place. In 1908 the first com- 

' mercial trolley bus system in the 

_ United States was started in Laurel 
Canyon, near Los Angeles, with two 
vehicles operated over 114 miles of 
route. It was not until years later 
that this vehicle for city service ac- 
tually caught on, as the saying goes, 
despite other abortive attempts at 
its use. Introduction of this vehicle 
as we now know it dates from its 
installation at Salt Lake City on 
September 9, 1928. 


Evolution of the ATA 
Evolution in the industry is also 
strikingly illustrated by the changes 
in name of the present American 
Transit Association, which has so 
long been regarded as the spokes- 


man of the city, suburban and in- 
terurban railway carriers. Organ- 
ized in Boston on December 18, 
1882, as the American Street Rail- 
way Association to represent the 
horse car operators of that day, the 
association carried on under that 
name until September, 1905, when 
the name was changed to tl:e Amer- 
ican Street & Interurban Railway 
Association, a cumbersome but ex- 
pressive title in accordance with 
the times. Five years later, in 1910, 
came another change in name, this 
time to the American Electric Rail- 
way Association. Twenty-two years 
later came the change in name to 
the present American Transit As- 
sociation. 


Recognition for Buses 

Meantime, starting in 1897 with 
the organization of the subsidiary 
Street Railway Accountants Asso- 
ciation, the parent association rec- 
ognized the individual elements 
among its members by authorizing 
separate divisions by the engineers, 
claims men and traffic and trans- 
portation officials. Other sectional 
changes were made over the years, 
the most important being the or- 
ganization of the Bus Division at a 
meeting in Washington on April 80, 
1985. At that time it was estimated 
that 20 per cent of all transit pas- 
sengers were being carried on buses 
and trolley buses. In the same year, 
1935, rubber-tired vehicles oper- 
ating in interstate commerce were 
brought under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with administration of the bus 
carriers under the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. Meanwhile, intercity bus 
operations had expanded tremen- 
dously. The sleeper bus was on its 
way, Union Pacific Stage Coach en- 
gineers introduced the sizzle-proof 
air-conditioned bus in July, 1987, 
and the Old Colony Bus Company 
installed prim hostesses to cater to 
the tastes of discriminating passen- 
gers on the Boston-Lewiston run. 

Formal recognition of the place 
that the bus had come to play in 
the nation’s transportation indus- 
try came with the founding of 
Bus TRANSPORTATION in 1922 by 
McGraw-Hill, publisher of ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL and its suc- 
cessor, TRANSIT JOURNAL. More and 
more space had been given in ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL to bus 
topics and the need for a separate 
paper was deemed to be overwhelm- 
ing. That McGraw-Hill should 
sponsor a paper devoted to the bus 
was anathema to the minority in 
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the transit industry w ho o still looked 
upon the bus as an interloper rather 
than an aid and accessory. Within 
six months after the founding of 
Bus TRANSPORTATION, Carl W. 
Stocks became the editor, a position 
he held until August, 1949, when 
he relinquished the helm to become 
editor emeritus. 

If the bus industry were to have 
paper devoted entirely to its inter- 
ests, it was only natural that man- 
agement have its own national trade 
association. So in June, 1925, rep- 
resentatives of twenty-one state bus 
associations and other operators in 
the industry completed the organ- 
ization of the National Motor Bus 
Association. Then in September, 
1929, the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators came into ex- 
istance as successor to the NMBA. 

It may be said that the nation- 
wide bus system as we know it 
today dated from the $30,000,000 
merger in December, 1929, which 
brought together Greyhound, South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, Pickwick, Yel- 
loway and Motor Transport com- 
panies operating 1,400 buses in 
intercity service covering about 
28,000 miles of route and carrying 
10,000,000 passengers yearly. This 
consolidation had been preceded in 
December, 1926, by the organiza- 
tion of Motor Transit Corporation 
of Chicago capitalized at $10,000,- 
000. The steam railroads had not 
been slow to sense the interurban 
electric railway as a possible com- 
petitor, and they were not slow to 
sense the intercity bus as a com- 
petitor. In 1930 it was estimated 
that the steam railroads were di- 
rectly or indirectly carrying 50,- 
000,000 passengers annually in 
buses, some of which has replaced 
thinly patronized branch rail lines. 


A Chain is Forged 

If consolidation were the order 
of the day in the long distance bus 
field, it had its counterpart in the 
field of local transportation with 
the organization of the Omnibus 
Corporation in August, 1924, under 
which bus operating companies in 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
were brought together 

There is little doubt that in the 
early days of the bus some enthu- 
siasts for that vehicle were carried 
away by their optimism. At the 
very time that a spokesman for the 
electric railway was declaiming in 
October, 1919, that there was no 
possibility of buses competing with 
the electric motor, bus enthusiasts 
of the extreme type were sounding 
TRV PORATIN ® 
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the doom of the trolley. The ex- 
treme view of the proponents of the 
trolley was perhaps best presented 
by the executive who contended 
that he had been reared in the at- 
mosphere of the street car, that in 
a sense he had lived as a street car 
man, and that he would die a street 
car man. 

In 1927, at what might be called 
the height of the controversy about 
the merits of the two systems, both 
“LIBERTY” and “CoLLIER’s” carried 
stories with the import that the 
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trolley was doomed. At that time 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL said 
these prophets were to be forgiven 
for their absurdities. As I pointed 
out in an article, “Good-Bye Street 
Car,” contributed to TIMKEN AXLE 
NEws in 1948, these protagonists 
of the bus were merely ahead of 
their time. It’s “Good-Bye Street 
Car” all right, but the process has 
been one of attrition, not sudden 
death. In 1900 there were an esti- 
mated 60,000 street and interurban 
passenger cars in service, whereas 
today there are only about 27,000, 
but there are 58,000 motor buses 
and more than 5,700 trolley buses. 

Significant and important as 
were the events of the last ten 
years, it has seemed to me that 
nearly all of us have been so close 
to them that they need not be re- 
called here except to stress the part 
played by the over-the-road carriers 
during the wartime emergency. In 
the so-called transit field of city and 


suburban operation the industry 
has settled down during the last 
decade into a pattern with the 
street car, the bus and the trolley 
bus playing their parts with little 
likelihood that vehicle design will 
undergo any radical change except 
in the matter of additional passen- 
ger comfort. This also appears to 
hold true of the intercity bus in- 
dustry, which in the interval has 
risen to national heights, with lines 
interlacing the continent and ade- 
quate terminals in nearly all of the 
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great cities crowned by the opening 
on Dec. 15, 1950, of the luxurious 
Port Authority bus terminal in 
New York, constructed at a cost of 
$24,000,000 and from which more 
than 2,500 buses are being dis- 
patched daily. 

As I said at the beginning, my 
effort has been to touch only upon 
some of the significant develop- 
ments of the last 50 years, to revive 
memories of those who had a part 
in that development and to stimu- 
late interest among the more re- 
cent newcomers to the industry in 
the dramatic unfolding that has 
brought both local and long dis- 
tance over-the-road transport to its 
present state of preparedness for 
the future. 

I know that in this account there 
are many glaring omissions. If, 
however, I have succeeded in my 
mission as I have just propounded 
it, my effort will not have been 
in vain. 
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The Essentiality of the 
intercity Bus Industry 


By ARTHUR M. HILL 
President 
National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators 


T THE END OF 1950, the intercity 
bus industry had completed a 

full five-year period of readjust- 
ment from the peak of World War 
II traffic to a level of more nearly 
that of peace time. The principal 
factor during this period was the 
increase in the number of private 
automobiles. By the end of 1950, 


| the automobile will have equalled if 


not exceeded its prewar record of 
accounting for 85 percent of all pas- 
senger miles in intercity travel. To 
the bus industry, the adjustment 
has meant a reduction in passenger 
miles from the wartime peak, and 


_ when the final figures for 1950 are 


| 


in they will probably show that in- 

tercity buses accounted for approxi- 
-mately 20 billion passenger miles 

compared to 27 billion in 1943. 

In the light of the present emer- 
gency, 1950 thus marks the end of 
an era. Should restrictions on the 
use of automobiles be imposed, the 


intercity bus industry will face a 
greatly increased portion of what- 
ever segment of travel that is re- 
garded as war supporting and es- 
sential. There will also be increases 
in the movement of troops and men 
called into service. Such increases 
are already evident in a rise of 
nearly a fifth in bus miles operated 
in special and charter service dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1950 as 
compared with 1949. 

A five-year period of adjustment 
to declining traffic and revenues is 
hardly the time for rehabilitation 
of an industry severely depleted by 
the demands of World War II, but 
the industry’s achievements in this 
respect have nevertheless been note- 
worthy. Despite traffic declines, 
more than two-fifths of the entire 
fleet has been replaced with new 
vehicles delivered or now on order. 
Through sound management and 
planned economies, it has kept its 
financial house in order despite 
ever-increasing labor costs. Labor 
costs per bus mile rose more than 
25 percent over the five-year period, 
but the increase in operation and 
maintenance expenses has _ been 
held to about 17 percent. As it is, 
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A Vital National Industry 
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By H. L. BOLLUM 
President 
erican Transit Association 


E, AS REPRESENTATIVES of a 

vital national industry, are 
facing one of the greatest chal- 
lenges in our long and difficult his- 
tory. We must meet the prepared- 
ness emergency. We must get set 
for the possibility of all-out war. 
We must not lag behind and wait 
for fate to catch up with us. 

Community transit serves the 
workingman and woman. The re- 
quirements of modern war put. the 
worker at the bench almost on a par 
in importance with GI Joe in the 
front lines. 

Transit men everywhere rec- 
ognized as early as last fall that the 
outbreak of the Korean war had 
ended “business as usual.” Since 
there is no profit in conflict, all 
theories about our industry being 


self-seeking may be dismissed if 
the challenge is met frankly and 
the industry’s requirements proper- 
ly stressed. 

We all are familiar with the fact 
that the 1950 national convention 
of the American Transit Associa- 
tion was called off and a special 
War Program conference held in 
Chicago. Earnest and concentrated 
efforts have been made since to 
place the transit industry in its 
proper perspective as related to 
Washington planning. But much is 
yet to be accomplished before reach- 
ing the position where we can be 
most effective in whatever emer- 
gency may develop. 

Through the cooperative efforts 
of the War Program committee and 
the American Transit Association 
staff, we now have a definite pro- 
gram for vehicles, spare parts and 
supplies. By directives and special 
orders, a substantial part of the 
vehicle program has been endorsed 
by the National Production Author- 
ity and approval is expected of the 
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the margin between revenues and 
expenses is considerably short of 
the ratio needed for a reasonable 
return. 

Apart from these accomplish- 
ments, which are essential to the 
industry’s preparedness, are the 
steps now being taken to see that 
adequate vehicles, parts, supplies, 
manpower, and fuel are available 
for any predictable emergency. An 
industry-wide survey of manpower, 
now in its final stages, will provide 
information on requirements in 
each type of job together with data 
on the ages and marital status of 
the present personnel. Estimates 
of requirements in terms of vehi- 
cles, replacement parts, fuel, tires, 
and construction materials have 
been prepared by NAMBO and sub- 
mitted to the Federal agencies con- 
cerned. Further, alternate esti- 
mates have been prepared on the 
basis of various assumptions as to 
volumes of traffic. 

It is generally recognized that, 
during World War II, transporta- 
tion was not given adequate consid- 
eration with respect to many of its 
requirements. There is presently, I 
think, a better general realization 


of the indispensability of trans- 
portation in any emergency that 
may arise. As pointed out in the 
latest repert of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers: 
“The Government is not only con- 
cerned with the direct military 
build-up. It is equally concerned 
that the consequent reduction in 
the availability of manpower and 
materials for other purposes shall 
not result in a decline of activity in 
those sectors of the economic front 
which are essential to support the 
military program.” 

It is now generally recognized 
that the flexibility of the bus is an 
important factor in our transporta- 
tion system. In the event of disrup- 
tion of rail facilities, the bus would 
be the only mass passenger trans- 
portation facility available. All of 
the activities to which I have re- 
ferred have been directed toward 
preparedness for this job. 

NAMBO, as industry spokesman, 
is making every effort to secure 
recognition of the indispensability 
of the bus industry, its equipment, 
materials, and manpower needs. 
There are, however, many things 
which can only be done by the car- 


riers themselves. A few of the more 
important of these are: 

(1) Emphasize constantly, by 
every possible means, the indis- 
pensability of transportation and 
the need for maintaining it at top 
efficiency; (2) become acquainted 
with and enlist the understanding 
of the local agencies that can help 
with your p draft 
boards, public employment services, 
regulatory agencies, etc.; (3) esti- 
mate the vehicle, fuel, tire, parts, 
manpower and other requirements 
of each property at various traffic 
levels up to and above the peak of 
World War II; (4) develop a train- 
ing program for additional or re- 
placement personnel; (5) examine 
the preventive maintenance pro- 
gram and make sure that it op- 
erates as effectively and automati- 
cally as. possible; and (6) make 
sure that fleets are modernized 
with new vehicles or by rebuilding. 

The intercity bus industry has 
amply demonstrated that it can deal 
with an emergency whether it be a 
war peak or peace time retrench- 
ment. With sound planning along 
the lines indicated, it will meet any 
future contingency that may arise. 
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remainder, as well as 
pair parts and supplic 
Through prompt actior 
ough documentation « 
the transit industry became No. 3 
on the priority list, closely follow- 
ing directives No. 1 and No. 2 for 
the freight car and ore boat pro- 
grams. 

However, this is not the time for 
an “Ivory Tower” view of things. 
This emergency affords the transit 
industry a great opportunity for 
some real old-fashioned salesman- 
ship. We should identify our indus- 
try as a special community service 
—“The Lifeline of Industry.” 

Bound on every regu- 
latory bodies, who often embalm us 
in a deep freeze of questionnaires, 
paperwork and public hearings, we 
often have ducked a good fight for 
fear of recriminations and public 
abuse. It is highly possible that 
the public would enjoy a good fight 
once in awhile. 

We must sell ourselves and our 
services with a courageous program 
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which embraces self-respect, plus 
talent. Unquestionably, we have 
failed to achieve the high place in 
public esteem which other utilities, 
such as gas, power and water serv- 
ices enjoy. 

It may be that some of us have 
neglected our public relations. It 
may be we have grown old and in- 
flexible in harness. We still have a 
choice of action. We can get out 
and hustle or we can settle back and 
let paperwork swamp us. Transit 
management, I think, will choose 
the former. 

There is no reason why this in- 
dustry should once again become 
the stepchild of a war effort. Our 
task, fundamentally, is to definitize 
a vehicle and parts program in 
Washington so that adequate, safe 
and efficient transportation will be 
provided for the millions of work- 
ers required for both military and 
non-military production. This task 
is well underway and success seems 
assured. 

In this emergency also lies the 


opportunity to strike off the 
shackles which have been forced 
upon us. Now is the time to de- 
mand and get prompt fare adjust- 
ments to meet rising wage and op- 
erational costs, to demand that 
municipalities lighten the burden 
of discriminatory taxes and im- 
posts placed upon the transit in- 
dustry, and to impress upon the 
public and its legislators alike the 
need for progressive action in the 
transit industry so that communi- 
ties may grow and prosper in the 
future. It also is time for some 
members of the transit industry to 
quit emulating the ostrich, to lift 
their heads and proclaim that their 
services are a major contribution 
to this country’s greatness. 

This is a significant period in the 
history of the transit industry. We 
can continue to be the tail of the 
dog or we can exert ourselves into 
a forerunning position by continu- 
ous, vigorous and forthright ac- 
tions. 

There should be only one choice. 
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THE SPRAWLING VASTNESS OF MANHATTAN'S NEW $24,000,000 UNION BUS TERMINAL, WITH ITS TWO CONCOURSES AND 


How the “World's Biggest” Moves 


By Frank Kane 
Managing Editor 


e Many of the features of the new 
union bus terminal in New York city 
were presented in a pictorial spread on 
pages 34-37 of the January issue of 
BUS TRANSPORTATION. This article 
concerns itself with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the physical structure of the 
terminal and many of its operating 
features. 


THE Port OF NEW YORK AUTHOR- 
ITY’s new $24,000,000 union bus 
terminal in mid-town Manhattan, 
which opened Dec. 15, marks a sig- 
nificant milestone of progress in 
the field of bus transportation. The 
largest, most modern and most effi- 
cient structure of its kind in the 
world, the new terminal solves at 
one fell swoop a large portion of the 
street traffic congestion problem in 
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the mid-town area of New York 
City, and at the same time it pro- 
vides thousands of daily bus com- 
muters with a faster and more con- 
venient facility in connection with 
their daily chore of traveling. 

Constructed and operated by the 
Port of New York Authority, the 
new terminal provides for a total 
of about 2,500 arriving and depart- 
ing bus schedules daily. The sig- 
nificant factor in connection with 
the function of the terminal is that 
it has made possible the removal of 
about 85 per cent of these buses 
from the streets of New York City. 

In terms of revenue passengers, 
these buses carry about 132,000 
commuters and long-haul passen- 
gers each working day. Of this 
total, about 120,000, or 60,000 each 
morning and night, constitutes the 
daily commuter load. 


Functional Design of Terminal 

The achitectural design of the 
new terminal departs from the 
theme of verticality which charac- 
terizes much of the mid-Manhattan 
area. The four-story structure oc- 
cupies the entire 800x200 foot block 
bounded by Eighth and Ninth Ave- 
nues and 40th and 41st Streets. 

Considerations of design were 
primarily influenced by the require- 
ment for two bus levels handling 
two types of buses and two types of 
bus passengers. Commuting pas- 
sengers load and unload in a matter 
of minutes at island-type platforms 
on the suburban bus level. Long 
distance passengers are handled at 
diagonal nose-type docks on the long 
distance bus floor below the-street 
level. 

The island-type platform on the 
suburban bus level allows for a fast 
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TWO OPERATING LEVELS, IS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS DRAWING. 


132,000 Riders Daily 


pull-up, brief stoppage, and quick 
getaway without the need for back- 
ing the vehicle during rush hours. 

The huge main concourse at 
street level serves the primary func- 
tion of separating completely the 
two bus levels and the two different 
types of bus passengers. The sub- 
urban concourse above the main 
concourse serves the necessary 
function of dividing, sub-dividing 
and still further sub-dividing the 
commuter passengers into smaller 
and smaller groups. This brings 
each passenger to the exact plat- 
form for his particular bus 

The accomplishment of the divi- 
sion of passenger groups is by the 
use of numerous ordinary stairs 
and a newly designed type of mo- 
torstairs leading up from the sub- 
urban concourse to the sixteen 
island platforms on the suburban 
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bus level where 72 buses can be 
loaded simultaneously. 

Thus, most of the 60,000 com- 
muters entering the terminal dur- 
ing each late afternoon peak rush 
hour are fed directly to the correct 
loading platform for their particu- 
lar bus. In the morning the incom- 
ing commuter load is discharged 
quickly along the entire south side 
of the suburban bus level on a 700- 
foot length curbed platform. Buses 
discharge their passengers onto this 
platform and then continue to the 
east end of the level, make a U-turn 
and proceed to their proper island 
platforms for loading passengers. 

The discharged incoming com- 
muters are fed down a number of 
stairways on the south side of the 
building to the concourses and then 
on their way to their daily jobs in 
Manhattan. As a result of this in- 


coming and outgoing arrangement 
there is no conflict between ascend- 
ing and descending passengers 
from or to the suburban bus level. 

The long distance bus passengers 
descend from the main course at 
the street level to a 600-foot en- 
closed island waiting room in the 
center of the long distance floor. 
The long distance buses enter the 
building from street level on 40th 
Street about 115 feet east of Ninth 
Avenue. The 40 sawtooth docks for 
these buses are arranged in a huge 
U-shape surrounding the long wait- 
ing room area. The long distance 
bus pulls in from 40th Street, down 
to the submerged level, pulls in at 
its designated dock and unloads and 
loads its passengers. It then backs 
out diagonally and continues east- 
ward the length of the terminal, 
makes a U-turn, and travels west- 
ward, emerging on 4ist Street op- 
posite the point of entrance. 

The basic elements of the main 
concourse at street level, apart from 
concessions described elsewhere, 
are the central information booth, 
the baggage room, ticket windows, 
the central open-well area with its 
bank of five motorstairs leading up 
to the suburban concourse, and the 
main waiting room. 

All lighting in the public areas 
and concession areas is by ceiling- 
flush fluorescent lamps. All stores, 
offices and the main course waiting 
rooms of the terminal are air-con- 
ditioned. To remove from the two 
bus loading levels the fumes caused 
by the movement of thousands of 
buses daily, special ventilation has 
been installed on these floors. 

For the statistical minded, here 
are some pertinent facts about the 
terminal: There are 31 ticket win- 
dows, 177 public telephones, 12 bus 
information telephones, 31 motor- 
stairs, and 929 recessed parcel 
checking lockers. 

Continuing in this vein, the gross 
floor area of the terminal adds up 
to 615,000 sq. ft. The length of all 
interior roadways adds up to a neat 
two miles. A total of 11,200 tons of 
steel went into the building, to- 
gether with 25,000 cu. yd. of con- 
crete. There are 50,000 sq. ft. of 
marble, 2,500,000 individual bricks, 
and 13,000 sq. ft. of granite. 

The main waiting room on the 
main concourse has a seating capac- 
ity of 180 persons, while the wait- 
ing room on the submerged long. 
distat ve level has a capacity of 85. 
The three acres of roof area have a 
parking capacity of 460 cars. 

Continued on next page 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST ... 


continued 


Unique terminal operating facilities speed passenger flow 


The significant fact about the 
control and direction of bus move- 
ments is that vehicles enter, dis- 
charge, turn around, load and de- 
part from the terminal without 
becoming involved with congested 
New York street traffic. 

More than 85 per cent of the 
buses—those engaged in commuter 
services—use the overhead ramp 
connection between the terminal 
and the Lincoln Tunnel and do not 
mix with Manhattan surface traffic. 
Most of the remaining 15 per cent 

the long distance buses—ap- 
proach and leave the terminal via 
surface streets west of Eighth Ave- 
nue outside the congested traffic 
area. 

The island platforms on the sub- 
urban bus level are assigned to spe- 
cific carriers so that a commuter 
taking the same bus each day will 
always board that bus from the 
same loading platform. The 40 reg- 
ular loading positions on the sub- 
merged long distance level are laid 
out at a 45 degree angle. All dock- 
ing berths are numbered and, in 
general, scheduled departures will 
leave from the same berth each day. 

During peak hour activity the 
suburban bus level can handle a 
total of 570 bus departures. The 
capacity for long haul bus de- 
partures during peak hours is 165. 

At the present time 15 of the 19 
commuter bus lines operating into 
mid-Manhattan are using the new 
terminal, as well as nine of the 24 
long distance lines. To some extent 
the failure of all the lines to come 
into the terminal is due to lease ar- 
rangements at other mid-Manhat- 
tan terminal centers which will not 
expire for another six months, and 
in some cases a year. 


Overhead Connecting Ramp 

The 1500-foot overhead ramp 
connecting the Lincoln Tunnel and 
adjacent street areas to the new 
terminal is a unique engineering 
arrangement. The entrance ramp 
converges bus traffic from the tun- 
nel, together with car parking traf- 
fic from the tunnel plaza, and feeds 
it directly to the terminal, the bus 
traffic to the third floor or suburban 
bus level, and the automobile traffic 
by an additional short elevated ex- 
tension directly to the roof. The 
outgoing ramp accomplishes this 
same purpose in reverse. 

To assure ice-free operation, the 
ramp is equipped with a radiant 
heating system built into its road 
bed. Six miles of heating pipes, 
filled with an oil base liquid, are en- 
cased in the concrete. This liquid, 
heated by steam, is then circulated 
through the system, which is de- 
signed to melt one inch of snow per 
hour over a total ramp area of 
more than an acre and a half. 


Terminal Concessions 
Of major importance in financing 


-and designing the new terminal was 


the development of its concession 
revenues. Careful attention was 
given to the types of businesses 
that would be most appropriate and 
to their proper location in the ter- 
minal. At the present time more 
than 85 per cent of the available 
concession floor space has already 
been leased. 

For the most part all concessions 
are located in store areas along the 
walls of the concourses, leaving the 
central areas free and open for the 
uninterrupted flow of passengers. 
This is the first public building of 
its kind to have recessed wall con- 


THE 31 TICKET WINDOWS are one of the few services not operated by 


terminal personnel. 
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cession areas incorporated into its 
original design. Telephone booths 
and parcel lockers are fully recessed 
to provide for flush wall areas. 

More than 2,500 firms and indi- 
viduals applied for concession space 
in the new terminal, and out of this 
total 30 have been signed up as 
tenants. The businesses include the 
largest drug store in the East, 
restaurants, snack bars, a huge su 
permarket, florists, candy shops, 
newsstands, a book store, bake shop, 
and a large bowling center. 

The roof parking area is avail- 
able to the public twenty-four hours 
a day. This concession has been 
rented to a national parking or- 
ganization. 


Terminal Operating 
Organization 

To operate the world’s largest 
bus terminal twenty-four hours 
every day of the year, the Port of 
New York Authority has set up an 
organization of 200 operating, 
clerical, maintenance and security 
employees under direct charge of 
Terminal Superintendent Lee C. 
Webb, who was formerly with 
American Buslines as general man- 
ager of its eastern lines. 

The operating group of em- 
ployees, headed by terminal super- 
visors working on three eight-hour 
shifts, handle the information and 
dispatch service, the redcap porter 
service, the security and traffic con- 
trol service, and the baggage and 
express service. 

A maintenance foreman super- 
vises the maintenance of utilities 
and the cleaning of the great ter- 
minal. Under him are five engi- 
neers to care for the heating and 
air-conditioning systems, and a jan- 
itorial force of 65. Three men are 
kept continually employed replacing 
and cleaning the thousands of flu- 
orescent lighting fixtures through- 
out the building. 

A clerical staff of seven handles 
operation of the administrative 
switchboard, office stenographic 
work, maintaining operating rec- 
ords, and preparing time schedules. 

The selling of tickets at the ter- 
minal’s 31 ticket windows, main- 
taining of running schedules, and 
bus line dispatching is done by em- 
ployees of the tenant bus lines. 
However, there are special dispatch- 
ing duties on the long distance bus 
level which are performed by Port 
Authority personnel under the di- 
rection of Terminal Superintendent 


Each bus company employs its own ticket agents. Lee Webb. 
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How to Avoid Liability When 


Kjecting Passengers 


Here is a review of important cases which will enable bus 
company officials, employees and drivers to know what to 
do and what not to do to avoid liability 


by Leo T. Parker e Attorney-at-Law 


DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS the higher courts ren- 
dered several outstanding decisions involving the 
liability of bus corporations, where passengers were 
ejected from buses. A review of the important cases 
will enable officials, employes and bus drivers to 
know exactly what and what not to do in. order to 
protect the company from liability from this source. 

First, it is important to know that the higher 
courts consistently hold that a bus company driver 
may without company liability eject from a bus a 
passenger who is unduly boisterous, or one who vio- 
lates reasonable rules, or one who refuses to pur- 
chase a ticket, or one who fails to pay fare, or one 
who is a source of danger to other passengers. How- 
ever, under no circumstances may a passenger be 
ejected with undue force, unless first he was re- 
quested to get off the bus and upon refusal the bus 
driver or other bus company employe then at- 
tempted to eject him with the least force possible 
and later it was necessary to utilize extreme force. 
Hence, in order that a bus company shall be re- 
lieved of liability for forcibly ejecting a passenger 
the testimony must show the force used to eject the 
passenger was necessary under the circumstances. 
Otherwise, the bus company is liable. 

Of course, there are many other factors to be con- 
sidered by bus drivers when ejecting passengers, 
in order to relieve the bus company from liability. 


Using Unnecessary Force 


Considerable discussion has arisen from time to 
time over the legal question: “Can a bus driver re- 
fuse to permit an intoxicated passenger to enter a 
bus, or eject him from the bus?” According to a 
recent higher court, the answer is yes, but only rea- 
sonable force must be used in doing so. 

For example, in Billy v. West Virginia Trans- 
portation Company, 55 S. E. (2d) 889, the testimonf 
showed facts as follows: One Billy bought a bus 
ticket from the agency of the West Virginia Trans- 
portation Company. The ticket purported to entitle 
him to ride on the bus from Grantsville to Jackson’s 
Store in that state. When Billy endeavored to get 
aboard the bus, the bus driver refused Billy admit- 
tance on the ground that he was intoxicated, and 
told him that his money would be refunded. 
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Lae the testimony of a number of witnesses, 
illy was clearly intoxicated. The bus driver and 
Billy engaged in an argument. During the course 
of this wordy exchange, the bus driver said: “If 
you give me any more of your lip, I am coming out 
to you.” Then the bus driver stepped out of the bus 
and knocked Billy against a stone wall, seriously 
injuring him. As a result of the injuries Billy was 
hospitalized for 81 days. 


_f 
WANA OA. 


Billy sued both the bus driver and the West Vir- 
ginia Transportation Company for heavy damages. 
In holding in favor of Billy, the court said: 

“Did Powell (bus driver) use reasonable force 
which proximately resulted in plaintiff’s injuries? 
... This record clearly discloses by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that at the time plaintiff 
(Billy) sought to enter the bus, he was grossly in- 
toxicated and was engaged, in a loud voice, in the 
use of profane, vile and abusive language. It is well 
settled that the passenger may lawfully be ejected 
therefrom by the use of such force as is reasonably 
necessary for the purpose, for disorderly conduct 
or for the use of profane or vulgar language, and 
the same rule applies to persons who are grossly 
intoxicated... . If the assault was unwarranted, the 
fact that it was prompted by plaintiff’s (Billy’s) 
language and profanity is of no moment. Provoca- 
tive words do not justify an assault.” 

Hence, this court clearly held that where a pro- 
spective passenger is grossly intoxicated and uses 
vile and profane language, and which condition and 
conduct is apt to disturb the passengers on the bus, 
the bus driver should refuse to receive such objec- 
tionable person for transportation. However, both 
the bus driver and the bus corporation are liable in 
damages if the passenger is injured through the 
driver’s use of unnecessary force. 

Continued on next page 
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LIABILITY . . . continued 


Court decisions in numerous liability cases 


UNDER ALL circumstances bus drivers must antici- 
pate probable or consequent injuries to passengers 
after they are ejected from a bus. 

For example, in Garrett v. Waits Bus Lines, Inc., 
229 S. W. (2d) 381, the testimony was as follows: 
One Garrett purchased a ticket from the Waits Bus 
Lines, Inc. At that time he was intoxicated; this 
fact was known to the bus company’s ticket agent. 
Later the bus driver took a bettle of whiskey from 
Garrett. The bus made its usual stop at Talco, a 
station, and then proceeded on. 

Shortly after the bus left the station at Talco, 
Garrett left his seat and “started toward the front 


seat” and requested the driver to give him back his 
whiskey. The driver stopped the bus immediately, 
turned around and drove back to the Talco bus 
station and put Garrett off the bus. The testimony 
showed that Garrett did not do anything or say 
anything calculated to cause the bus.driver or any 
passenger to believe that he was about to create 
any disturbance, 

When Garrett was put off the bus, the driver 
offered to return the whiskey, but he refused to accept 
it and the driver pitched it out on the ground and 
drove off. Garrett picked up the bottle of whiskey 
and walked away with it. In returning to the sta- 
tion at Talco to put Garrett off, the bus driver drove 
within thirty feet of the City Hall. The city marshal 
and a deputy sheriff were sitting there and the 
driver could have turned Garrett over to the officers. 
But he did not do so and put him out at the bus 
station without any protection or assistance what- 
soever, or any provision for his care of safety in 
his known condition, or any provision for his trans- 
portation in safety to his destination or return to 
his home. 

The testimony showed that the place where Gar- 
rett was put off the bus at night time is a much 
traveled highway. Soon afterward he was struck 
by an automobile and killed. 


Dependents Sue Bus Company 


Garrett’s dependents sued the Waits Bus Lines, 
Inc., for heavy damages, contending that the bus 
company was liable for these reasons: 

The bus driver knew the highway where Garrett 
was put off the bus was much traveled and he also 
knew that Garrett was so intoxicated that he was 
unable to protect himself. 

Garrett’s dependents argued that the Waits Bus 
Lines, Inc., was liable for an unlawful ejection of 
a passenger because the bus driver accepted him 
as a passenger in his drunken condition and Gar- 
rett was guilty of no act or conduct which would 
either justify, warrant, or excuse such unlawful 
ejection under the circumstances. 
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The bus driver failed to provide for the safety of 
Garrett at the time of such unlawful ejection. 

Furthermore, the testimony showed that the bus 
driver knew that he was ejecting him at an isolated 
and unsafe place because the bus station at Talco 
affords no accommodations to passengers, or pro- 
spective passengers, except a place to buy a ticket. 

Notwithstanding the bus company’s ticket agent 
sold Garrett a ticket knowing that he was intoxi- 
cated and, also, the dangerous circumstances and 
location where Garrett was ejected from the bus, 
the higher court refused to hold the bus company 
liable. The court said: 

“Was such negligence (of bus driver) the proxi- 
mate cause of Garrett’s death, either solely or con- 
currently with an intervening cause? ...A prior 
and remote cause cannot be made the basis for an 
action for damages if it did nothing more than fur- 
nish the condition or give rise to the occasion by 
which the injury was made possible if the injury 
is the result of some other cause which reasonable 
minds would not have anticipated, even though the 
injuries would not have happened but for such con- 
dition. . . . It has been held in many cases that a 
wrongdoer is not responsible for a consequence 
which is merely possible, according to occasional 
experience, but only for a consequence which is 
probable, according to ordinary and usual expe- 
rience.” 


“Drunk and Disorderly” 


For comparison, see St. Louis v. Williams, 37 
S. W. 992, 993. In this case the testimony showed _ 
that a passenger named Williams while drunk and 
boisterous was put off the bus. Soon afterward he 
was struck by a train and killed. The court held: 

“In our opinion, the evidence is insufficient to 
show that the death of the deceased was the ‘natural 
and probable consequence’ of his expulsion. Under 
the circumstances it could not have been reason- 
ably anticipated at the time of the expulsion that 
the deceased would craw! upon the track, and there 
remain and be killed by a train.” 

And again see Sears, 210 S. W. 684. The facts 
show that Sears, a passenger, while insane, left the 
carrier and was killed the next morning about two 
miles north of where he got off. The operatives of 
the vehicle on which he was a passenger knew that 


he was deranged, but there was nothing in his con- 
duct to indicate that he was dangerous to others or 
was likely to injure himself. He had given no inti- 
mation of a desire to injure himself voluntarily. In 
that case the higher court held that the carrier’s 
employes could not reasonably anticipate that he 
would voluntarily injure himself; and that the 
death was not a natural and probable consequence 
of any negligence of the carrier and could not rea- 
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clarify carriers’ responsibility 


sonably have been foreseen by its employes in the 
light of attending circumstances. 

The higher court refused to hold the carrier liable 
in damages to the dependents. 


Must Protect Disabled Passenger 


Irrespective of ordinary facts and circumstances, 
a bus driver is legally obligated at all times to pro- 
tect a passenger known to be incompetent to safe- 
guard himself against injury. Quite obviously there 
is a fine line of distinction between a passenger who 
is and who is not competent to protect himself. 
Generally speaking, the jury will decide this ques- 
tion. We shall review a few cases where the courts 
held bus companies liabie for neglect of bus drivers 
to protect passengers. 

For example, in Houston v. Tri-State Coach Cor- 
poration, 37 S. E. (2d) 64, the testimony was as 
follows: A man named Houston came into a bus 
station, purchased a cheese sandwich, and it was 
apparent that he was either drinking or something 
was wrong with him. He staggered when he came 
in the terminal a second time. Later Houston pur- 
chased a ticket and boarded a bus. 























; 


A passenger witness testified that he observed 
Houston, who was drinking whiskey but was not 
boisterous or disorderly; that he was mumbling 
and seemed to be intoxicated. The bus driver 
stopped the bus and walked back to the rear where 
Houston was sitting and told him, “You have either 
got to put that liquor up or get off.” Then Houston 
asked the bus driver, “Where am I at?” The driver 
said, “It don’t make a damn. You heard what I 
said, didn’t you?” and Houston said, “Yes.” Then 
the bus driver put him off the bus and set his suit- 
case on the ground. Soon afterward Houston was 
killed by a passing truck 

In subsequent litigation the higher court held the 
bus company liable in damages to Houston’s de- 
pendents because the driver failed to protect the 
passenger against his own folly. The court said: 

“The evidence clearly demonstrates that Hous- 
ton, when he first became a passenger on the bus 
of the corporation, was in such a condition that the 
witness Wallen concluded ‘there was something 
wrong with him.’ At no time while a passenger did 
he engage in boisterous conduct or become dis- 
orderly. That he was unable to manage his suitcase 
is evidenced by the fact that it was carried off the 
bus by someone else. It is fairly inferable from 
the fact and circumstances shown by the evidence 
that his condition was known to Strickland (bus 
driver). That it was right and proper for Strick- 
land to warn him that he was violating the law by 
drinking whiskey on the bus of a public carrier 
cannot be gainsaid. It is also true that Strickland 
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could have placed him under arrest. However, when 
it was apparent that he was in a drunken or mental 
state of irresponsibility, then it was Strickland’s 
legal duty to protect him from the consequences of 
his own folly.” 

Also, see 10 Am. Jr., sec. 1277, p. 186, where the 
duty owed by a common carrier to an intoxicated 
passenger is thus stated: A carrier is under no 
obligation to accept as a passenger one who is in- 
toxicated to such an extent as to incapacitate him 
from caring for his own safety, but when it does 
accept such a person as a passenger, it is bound to 
exercise all the care that a reasonably prudent man 
would to protect such a person from the danger in- 
cident to his surroundings and mode of travel. The 
carrier must bestow upon such passenger such care 
and attention beyond that given to the ordinary 
passenger. 


The Mentally or Physically Il 


And again see Bragg’s Adm’r. v. Norfolk, 67 8S. E. 
593. This higher court clearly held that female pas- 
sengers who are sick or suffering from some mental 
or physical infirmity cannot be ejected from a bus 
at times and places where the driver should know 
that their sex or condition would especially expose 
them to insult or injury. And this rule is true 
whether the attendant danger arises from natural 
infirmity of the person or was self-imposed. 

Another important point of law, decided by a late 
higher court, is that a passenger, whether right or 
wrong in any contention or misunderstanding with 
a bus driver, is under no duty to remain on the bus 
until the driver resorts to force for the execution 
of his commands in expelling him. If the passenger 
obeys the driver’s command to leave the bus, the 
legal liability of the bus company is exactly the 
same as if the bus driver uses reasonable force to 
eject the passenger. This is so because the courts 
hold that, under these circumstances, the passenger 
is coerced. 


Must Protect Innocent Passenger 


All higher courts agree that a bus company is not 
liable for injuries to passengers caused by another 
passenger. However, a duty rests upon bus drivers 
to protect passengers, so far as is possible by the 
exercise of a high degree of care, from violence and 
insults of other passengers and strangers. Hence, 
when injury of a passenger should be anticipated, 
the bus driver in the performance of this duty 
should take measures to protect passengers from 
the acts of other passengers. Failure to do so 
always will result in the bus company being liable. 

According to a recent higher court, if a bus 
driver assaults a passenger when not in the course 
or employment of transporting the passenger, the 
bus company is not liable. 

Of course, if a bus driver needlessly assaults a 
passenger in the scope or course of the employment, 
the bus company is liable. 

There is no liability on the part of a bus company 
or other employer arising from the mere relation- 
ship of employer and employe. The driver must act 
within his employment, or no liability exists. 
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e In a country with low 
automobile registration, 
and only minor railroad 
facilities, bus service 

now provides the 
principle means of 
transportation in and 
between the growing 


communities of Israel. 


THE DOWNTOWN TERMINAL IN TEL AVIV, WHICH SERVES THE LOCAL COOPERATIVE 


israel Bus Fleet Cooperatives Grow as New 


WITH THE RECENT PURCHASE of 250 bus chassis in 
America, the Israel bus services are taking steps to 
improve the condition of their fleets and to increase 
their schedules. The new vehicles, bought with 
funds made available through the $100,000,000 loan 
granted to Israel by the Import-Export Bank, will 
be fitted with bodies in Israel by the Ha’Argaz 
Coach Building Cooperative of Tel Aviv. 
gut the 250 new vehicles are not by any means 
sufficient. Hundreds of these vehicles must be re- 
placed, and hundreds of additional buses are re- 
uired to cope with the recent vast increase in the 
’s population and with the establishment of 
scores of new villages in rural areas previously un- 
served by public transport. In the country’s biggest 
city, Tel Aviv, with its 300,000 population, there is 
hardly one bus route for which passengers do not 
have to wait in line with the chance that two or 
three loaded vehicles will pass without stopping. 


e The Israeli city, intercity and rural bus services 
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are maintained by only five lines, all of them co- 
operatives; there are no municipal or private trans- 
port companies. The cooperatives date back to the 
1920s, when a number of one-man-one-bus enter- 
prises merged in Tel Aviv and formed a cooperative 
group covering Tel Aviv and the south. Today, the 
major cooperatives are Egged, which links Tel Aviv 
with Jerusalem and all points north; Drom Yehuda, 
which operates out of Tel Aviv on all routes south, 
and the Dan Cooperative, which covers Tel Aviv 
and its immediate suburbs. The other two coopera- 
tives have a monopoly in each of the remaining 
major cities—Jerusalem and northern Haifa. 


e Each of the cooperatives work on the same basic 
pattern—the buses are owned and operated by the 
members of the company. They are the drivers, the 
conductors, the inspectors and the maintenance 
men, all of whom own shares and all of whom draw 
regular salaries and dividends according to the suc- 
cess of the cooperative venture. Most of the mem- 
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LINES, AS WELL AS INTERCITY AND SUBURBAN LINES. 


Country Develops 


bers average a salary of $250 a month which, $40 
or $50 higher than pay brackets in other basic indus- 
tries, is a good wage in Israel. 

With an elected management, in which all mem- 
bers serve from time to time, the cooperatives stag- 
ger the duties of their personnel. Not only do the 
shifts vary, but the routes as well. One day a driver 
will go on an early morning shift and will be on 
stand-by for the evening rush hour; the following 
day he will do an afternoon spell, and so on, with a 
40-hour week policy applied as closely as possible. 

Where possible, the city drivers are assigned to 
routes close to where they live, but difficult routes 
are spaced out among the drivers, each of whom 
does a month’s spell per year on the more trying 
lines. In Tel Aviv, the No. 14 run to a suburb where 
drivers have had their coin bags snatched several 
times is the line which is shared by all drivers. 


e The Dan Cooperative in Tel Aviv has just built a 
new housing project for its members about ten min- 
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utes drive from the center of the city. The Hame- 
kasher Cooperative, which serves the Holy City of 
Jerusalem, also has its own housing project, which 
is adjacent to the company’s main garage. 

Apart from 11 double-decker buses purchased 
from the London Transport Board, all the vehicles 
in service are single-deckers, seating thirty people. 
Because of the acute shortage of vehicles, none of 
the cooperatives imposes maximum standing regu- 
lations, and frequently there are more people strap- 
hanging than sitting. 


e@ Buses are operated in much the same way as in 
the States. Passengers enter beside the driver who 
takes the fares, and leave by an exit either in the 
center or at the rear of the vehicle. At rush hours, 
inspectors are often on hand to sell tickets in bus 
lines so that vehicles are not delayed too long at 
stops. To avoid jamming traffic in the narrow 
streets of the main cities, the city cooperatives have 


[adopted a system of staggering stops. On one route, 


for example, three buses start out simultaneously 
from a terminal. While one stops to pick up pas- 
sengers at the first station, the others pass on to 
the second and third stops, leapfrogging each other 
all the way to the end of the route. 

Service, both city and intercity, begins about 5:30 
in the morning and ends at midnight in the cities; 
intercity buses are seldom at their destination after 
9 p.m. All service comes to an end on the eve of 
the Sabbath, Saturday, and is not resumed until 
24 hours later. 

The total number of buses in the country at pres- 
ent is 1,200, and the increase of 250 American 
vehicles represents a step-up of 20% over present 
facilities, allowing for scrapping of old vehicles. 


e@ Over a four-months period this year, passengers 
carried on intercity and suburban bus lines totalled 
78,406,332 (over 650,000 a day), while 132,111,787 
were transported by city bus lines carrying more 
than one million people a day. The bus cooperatives 
are millions of passengers ahead of the government 
railways, which have only limited services and lim- 
ited lines, mainly in the country’s coastal plain, 
and are well ahead of the taxi companies, which 
operate regular service between the three main 
cities—Tel Aviv, Jerusalem. and Haifa. The taxi 
services, using big American cars exclusively, carry 
six passengers per trip and their rates are almost 
twice as high as those of the bus companies. In 
Tel Aviv jitneys compete with the cooperatives, fol- 
lowing up buses which leave crowds standing at 
stations during the rush hours. The jitney fare is 
15 cents, as compared with the 6-cent bus fare. 


e Ali the bus cooperatives have served 
two wars. During World War II, scores of vehi- 
cles were used to transport Allied troops up to 
Lebanon and Syria. In the 1948-49 Arab-Israel war, 
many buses were destroyed or damaged in run- 
ning the gauntlet of Arab ambush on the Jeru- 
salem-Tel Aviv highway, a 30-mile stretch. The 
country’s only double-decker in 1948 was destroyed 
when Egyptian fighter-bombers raided the Tel Aviv 
central bus station, killing about a score of passen- 
gers and doing damage to buildings and buses. 
The new American vehicles will replace in part 
some of the buses that were worked to death in the 
country’s recent turbulent years. 
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THE QUEEN CITY COACH RECORD SYSTEM PUTS THE “FINGER” ON EACH BUS IN THE FLEET... . 


Maintenance “Know-How” Depends on 


By E. Dalton White 
McGraw-Hill Atlanta Bureau 


MANY A HARD EARNED DOLLAR often 
can be saved by having readily 
available complete information on 
the operating efficiency of every 
vehicle and how often and what re- 
pairs have been necessary. 

Such a procedure has been insti- 
tuted by Queen City Coach Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., a member of 
the Trailways Bus System. Ledger 
records are maintained in the cen- 
tral repair and maintenance shop in 
Charlotte on every vehicle in the 
320-bus fleet. 

These records are of value in de- 
termining the operating efficiency 
of the fleet and just when each bus 
is to be scheduled for certain types 
of maintenance, unit assembly or 
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general overhaul. The records fur- 
ther provide a check on operations 
and life of each mechanism. 

The significance of this ledger 
record system is that it enables 
Queen City to treat each vehicle in- 
dividually. The company operates a 
mixed fleet over a widespread terri- 
tory. It operates a varied type of 
service over mountainous terrain as 
well as the flat coastal plain. The 
320-bus fleet includes Becks, Aero- 
coach, ACF-Brill, Fitzjohn, Flxible, 
GMC, Beaver, Twin Coach, and 
Southern Coach. These vehicles 
vary from 29 to 41 passenger jobs, 
48 of which are air-conditioned. 

Queen City operates regular 
schedules over 4,041 route miles 
along the coastal plain, into the 
Cherokee Indian Reservation area, 
and up into the Great Smoky Na- 


tional Park. It also operates 
through schedules in cooperation 
with other Trailways carriers from 
Raleigh to Dallas, Texas, a distance 
of 1,328 miles, in 38 hours and 10 
minutes, and from Jacksonville, 
N. C., to Memphis, Tenn., 908 miles, 
in just short of 29 hours. 

In operating its mixed fleet over 
its territory, Queen City has found 
that some vehicles will operate more 
mileage and more efficiently than 
others, depending on terrain and 
type of service. If maintenance 
were scheduled on a set mileage 
basis, excessive wear or mechanical 
failure might develop on vehicles 
subjected to extra hard service be- 
fore maximum mileage could be ob- 
tained. 

That is why Queen City places so 
much dependence on a close check 
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FOLLOWING ITEMS ARE TO BE CHECKED BY OPERATOR BEFORE 
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. WHAT IS TO BE DONE, WHEN IT'S TO BE DONE, AND WHAT IT WILL COST. 


“Know-What-and-When’" 


of each vehicle individually, and 
uses mileage more as a check in 
comparing the operating efficiency 
of one vehicle with another. 


Ledger records serve 
many purposes 


Queen City derives many impor- 
tant benefits from the use of ledger 
records and their continuous close 
study. Frequency of change of 
equipment, together with adjust- 
ment and repair, are recorded to 
serve as a means of comparison of 
various makes of buses. This also 
provides data on causes of trouble 
and tells whether repair or replace- 
ment is due to equipment design, 
improper mechanical repair or 
driver mishandling. 

Also important is the fact that 
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determination can be made at what 
intervals each unit must be rebuilt 
and the scheduling of buses for 
shop service. 

Another important benefit which 
the ledger records provide is a 
check on the driver. This covers 
riding the clutch, too quick starts, 
rough handling of gears and strain- 
ing the engine by failure to shift 
gears on up and down grades. 

Simply because Queen City uses 
mileage more as a check in compar- 
ing operating efficiency of one ve- 
hicle with another does not mean 
that if a bus is operating efficiently 
it is permitted to continue on reg- 
ular schedule much beyond mileage 
limits before it is sent to the garage 
for maintenance. The ledger rec- 
ords indicate when a bus is likely to 
need repair or over-haul prior to 


what might be normal for that 
make of bus. 

By reference to the ledger rec- 
ords, which are of the log type and 
show mileage, gasoline and oil con- 
sumption, and date and type of re- 
pairs made, it is possible to deter- 
mine approximately when it is mos. 
economical to make major repairs, 
replacements or general over-haul. 
It has been found more profitable 
and more economical to make re- 
pairs and unit changes on an an- 
alyzed basis than to continue opera- 
tions up to maximum mileage limit. 

It has been found that lighter 
engines, on mountainous routes, 
should be rebuilt at least every 
80,000 miles, although such work 
may be necessary, in some in- 
stances, before such mileage is ac- 
tually reached. Heavier units op- 
erate up to 200,000 miles before 
complete overhaul and rebuild. 

In normal shop practice when 
tests show that engine compression 
pressure has dropped below the 
limit of efficiency, the engine is 
opened to determine the cause and 
necessary replacement of parts is 
made. With the use of ledger rec- 
ords, however, analysis might re- 
veal that a major parts replacement 
job is more economical than com- 
plete engine replacement. 

Other unit assemblies are han- 
died on much the same mileage 
basis as engines. However, on a 
200,000 mileage change every unit 
assembly is removed and completely 
rebuilt. Unit assemblies, other than 
engine, transmission and differen- 
tial, are marked and replaced on 
the same vehicle whenever possible. 

The ledger record further pro- 
vides a check not only for the 
garage personnel but also for the 
central rebuild division. Standards 
then can be set for tolerances and 
adjustments in extending the me- 
chanical life of equipment and in- 
creasing operating efficiency. 

What does all this special em- 
phasis on analysis of ledger rec- 
ords add up to? In the case of 
Queen City Trailways, it has paid 
off in reduction of road failures by 
better than 40 per cent. 

Road calls also have been reduced 
sharply. Some are classified as due 
to faulty mechanical design of 
equipment, while others are due to 
driver failure to sense trouble and 
make a report. 

All road calls are not necessarily 
road failures. Most calls result in 
quick adjustment and the bus con- 











AT THE 200,000 mile general overhaul the bus is sent to the body shop where 
all seats are removed, repairs made where necessary and the vehicle repainted. 
Here workmen are installing synthetic paneling interior and a drop aisle. 


DAILY INSPECTION, with minor adjustments when necessary, does much 
to prevent trouble during a scheduled run. The portable tool chest, with each 
tool in its proper place, is an efficient and time-saving aid during inspections. 


tinues on its scheduled trip with a 
minimum of delay. 

Thorough inspection also is an 
important key to this company’s 
success. In addition to the routine 
check at the end of each trip, all 


buses get a 5,000-mile mechanical 
inspection which covers 59 specific 
items. At 15,000 miles the inspec- 
tion covers 78 mechanical items, 14 
body items and 19 diesel engine 
items to provide a thorough checkup. 


Driver cooperation a must to make the system work 


The use of a ledger record system 
falls short of best results unless all 
drivers are shown how it serves as 
a highly valuable tool in keeping 
their buses in first-class condition. 
All Queen City drivers are trained 
to make reports on the mechanical 
condition of their buses. They re- 
ceive instructions in shop practices 
and equipment adjustment and 
maintenance during driver training 
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courses. There are also discussions 
of mechanical problems and equip- 
ment operations during monthly 
driver meetings. 

The shop course enables the 
drivers to become better acquainted 
with mechanical operations and 
adept in making minor adjustments. 
They are trained to detect when 
equipment is not operating at its 
best. Having become familiar with 


shop. practices and being better in- 
formed on mechanical operations, 
drivers and mechanics work to- 
gether cooperatively. 

Another big help in shop opera- 
tions is the monthly meeting of the 
mechanical force where discussion 
on methods and procedures is en- 
couraged. Individual problems are 
aired and the discussions bring to 
light mechanical situations and sug- 
gestions for easier methods of mak- 
ing repairs. Also mechanics report 





1951 M E AWARDS CONTEST OPEN 
Enter your company now in this Na- 
tional Contest. For entry forms and 
information write to: 

Chairman, M E Awards 

Bus Transportation 

330 W. 42nd St. 

New York 18, N. Y. 


The contest closes April 30 











on repairs to individual vehicles 
which are of a particular or repeti- 
tive nature. This information is 
valuable to those who service the 
bus the next time it comes to the 
shop. 

Operations are divided into eight 
divisions with Charlotte as head- - 
quarters where the central repair 
and overhaul shops are located’ 
Division shops are at Ashboro, 
Asheville, Fayetteville and Wil- 
mington, N. C., Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
Augusta, Ga., and Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

Each division maintains its own 
assigned equipment for inspection, 
servicing, repair and unit replace- 
ment. All major body and unit re- 
building is done in Charlotte, where 
there are facilities to do this type 
of work on a production line basis. 

All ledger records are compiled in 
the Charlotte maintenance shop un- 
der the supervision of B. W. McCor- 
mick, superintendent of mainte- 
nance. Reports are received from 
each division daily showing equip- 
ment out of service and causes; the 
1,000-mile inspection; road failures 
and special situations. These re- 
ports, together with the ledger rec- 
ord, provide a constant check on 
every bus in the system. 

Any record system which pro- 
vides efficient and economical con- 
trol can be made to operate success- 
fully. Queen City has found that 
its ledger is a most useful tool in 
maintenance of a record of each of 
its buses, though they are scattered 
in eight divisions. 
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Ed Marth doubles as ticket agent in his Sweet Shop... 
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own business while he at the 
same time improyes yours, he’s 
apt to wither on the vine. 

The regional manager quoted 
above based his statement on the 
fact that in his company, as with 
most, commission agents far out- 
number full-time terminal ticket 
agents. The superintendent, like- 
wise, weighed his estimation care- 
fully after balancing the collec- 
tive commission agent picture in 
his bailiwick against the terminal 
agents. The New England bus 
company president hit the nail on 
the head when he voiced a com- 
plaint common to a lot of other 
bus executives charged with keep- 
ing producers in the field. 


THE QUALIFICATION 
Somewhere in every intercity 
company there is a live wire like 
Ed Marth of Westfield, Mass., 
who sells tickets for Interstate 
Buses Corp. and Central Grey- 


hound Lines from his “Sweet 
Shop” at 1 Main Street. 

We have singled out Mr. Marth 
as exemplar of the good commis- 
sion agent because in him and his 
place of business are concentrated 
most of the qualities sought in 
this strangely two-sided kind of 
business venture. Also, Mr. Marth 
was one of the high men in his 
area during the recent Greyhound 
Fall Round-Up of Travel Bargains 
compaign in which commission 
agents competed for prizes on the 
basis of ticket sales (B-T, January 
61, pages 28-30). 

Marth’s place of business is 
ideally suited as an agency. It 
has a prominent central location, 
adequate curb loading space, good 
visibility from two sides and pro- 
vides both food and shelter for 
the traveler. In addition, it is 
open from 6:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
to handle the 12 east- and 12 
west-bound trips that serve West- 


His wife, boss of the lunch counter, helps him, too. 
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field each day. It is the kind of 
place where women and children 
would feel perfectly safe. It is 
maintained in a clean, orderly 
fashion. And it’s chock-full of the 
kind of merchandise the casual 
buyer might want. Marth carries 
a complete line of magazines, 
newspapers, candy, smokers’ sup- 
plies, a medium-priced assortment 
of cosmetics and some of the type 
of merchandise found in most 
drug stores. Mrs. Marth assists 
her husband and the Sweet Shop 
requires the work of three addi- 
tional clerks. 


THE METHODS 


The best location in the nation 
and the most complete line of 


attractive merchandise are only . 


appurtenances to a_ successful 
commission agency. Without the 
right kind of men and women be- 
hind the counters and ticket win- 
dows, your agency is a hollow 
shell and any bus tickets sold are 
sold because people HAVE to 


travel or WANT to travel, but . 


not because of any desire to travel 
planted in their minds by the 
commission agent on the local 
level. 

Marth is a firm believer in the 
theory that the more people he 
can persuade to buy bus tickets, 
the more people will buy his 
magazines, cigarets, sandwiches 
and sundries. Consequently, he 
is very persuasive in getting 
more people to buy more bus 
tickets. He has a dozen gimmicks 
he uses to plant the desire for bus 
travel in the minds of his com- 
munity of 21,000. Here are some 
of them: 

He willingly spends from 90 
minutes to two hours a day on the 
phone quoting fares and schedules. 

He spends freely for advertising 
space in the Westfield News Ad- 
vertiser and even in the local high 
school paper. He takes every 
opportunity to get editorial men- 
tion in the local press on the con- 
venience of bus travel at the local 
level. For example, one day last 
fall, the paper carried a little 
story on an inside page announc- 
ing that Westfield residents could 
get direct bus _ transportation 
from Westfield to Miami, Fla., via 
Greyhound. The story also of- 
fered a few sample schedules 
and connections. On another day, 
in August, the Westfield paper 
carried almost an entire column 
of information under this head- 
line: “Buses Out of Westfield 
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Connect with Lines to Take You 
Everywhere.” There followed in 
detail a list of sample connections 
to everywhere with keyed connect- 
ing carriers. In that issue of the 
paper but on another page there 
was a three-column ad over the 
signature of the Sweet Shop in 
which sample local fares were 
listed. Marth took the trouble 
to figure out some representative 
fares from his five local and one 
national tariffs and pinpoint his 
ad right down to home folks. 

In addition to his personal and 
newspaper sales promotion cam- 
paign, he has his front show win- 
dow decked out like a full-fledged 
travel agency—bathing beauties, 
scenic grandeur, a U. S. map with 
bus routes on it. 


fae a 


All fares above are from Westport 








THE RESULTS 

Ed Marth has been in business 
in Westfield since 1947. He had 
worked before that for Interna- 
tional Business Machines (which 
may have sharpened his sense of 
business acumen). When he and 
his wife bought the Sweet Shop, 
it was an agency for Interstate. 
Greyhound did not come into 
Westfield. One day, Marth met 
two Greyhound traffic men, said 
he was already selling tickets for 
Interstate Buses and asked why 
Greyhound didn’t serve Westfield. 
In April, 1948, the first regularly 
scheduled Greyhound run pulled 
up in front of Ed Marth’s corner 
store. 

His total bus ticket sales for 
the month of August, 1949, were 
$641, of which $27 was Grey- 
hound. His total bus ticket sales 
for August, 1950, were $1,206, of 
which $269 was Greyhound. 


He is working toward a goal 
of $2,600-a-month ticket volume 
and is certain it can be reached. 
One way, he thinks, is to build up 
his local trip sales. From 85 to 
90 per cent of his sales are to 
buyers whose trips are of 100 
miles or less. He is now averag- 
ing two or three long-haul trips 
each month. He has sold tours 
to San Diego, Seattle, Chicago 
and. Portland. Two more are 
scheduled for Mexico in the near 
future. He sells the transporta- 
tion and gets help on reservations 
and sightseeing trips from the 
Greyhound terminal manager in 
nearby Springfield. 

The sale of food and. merchan- 
dise across his Sweet Shop count- 
ers has increased about 10 per 
cent over last year, an increase 
he lays directly to the increase in 
the number of bus customers. 

This incident illustrates the 
kind of personalized service Ed 
Marth gives his patrons. One day, 
a man walked in to the Sweet Shop 
and asked when he could get a 
bus to Phoenix, Ariz., explaining 
he had to get there in a hurry. 
Marth looked up schedules and 
the traveler pulled out a wad of 
bills to pay for the ticket. Marth 
noticed that his visitor had a 
considerable roll of cash left and, 
apologizing for intruding into the - 
man’s private affairs, suggested , 
he convert the cash to traveler’s 
checks. 

His visitor was pleasantly sur- 
prised at the suggestion, said the 
idea had not occurred to him. 
Then he went on to explain he’d 
withdrawn every cent he had in 
the bank because he was moving 
to Arizona. Within a few minutes, 
he had converted his capital from 
cash to the safer negotiable in- 
struments, thanked the commis- 
sion agent and was off to the wide 
open spaces, a pleased and satis- 
fied bus customer. 


ANY AGENT CAN DO AS 
MUCH 


If your commission agents 
aren’t producing as you think they 
should, tell them to borrow some 
of Ed Marth’s ideas and give them 
an honest trial. Your TPA staff 
gets around over the territory. 
They see who’s doing a good job. 
And, if they’re the salesmen you 
know they are, they can prove to 
the agents under their supervision 
that their business is better when 
they bring in more business 
for you. 
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Solving Gas Spillage Problem 


BY H. FELDMAN 


Supervisor 
Automotive Maintenan 
Capital Transit Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


SPILLAGE OF GASOLINE due to 
filling is a two-edged problem. It 
is both dangerous and wasteful. 
There are several excellent devices 
on the market which ar lite suc- 
cessful in preventing overfilling the 
tank. However, our problem, arose 
on the streets rather in the 
garage. 

We noted that sometimes where 
the crown of the road s particu- 
larly high, and especially in the 
mornings before very much fuel 
had been consumed, gasoline 
would pour out of the tank filler 
neck. This conditior ld be 
appreciably aggravate: warm 
weather due to the that the 
gasoline would expand fact 
that the filler neck on ises is, 
for the most part, or right 
side aggravated this condition. 


This trouble has been corrected 
by a very simple expedient At 
every gassing point in garages 
we have installed a sm amp on 
which the left wheels of the bus 
must roll when the bus s at its 
regular gassing point. 7 ramps 
are 2% in. in height filling 
a bus with the left wheels on the 
ramp, an air pocket approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the tanks vol- 
ume is created, and this eliminates 
the possibility of overfilling a tank. 

We believe that this simple and 
inexpensive expedient will solve 
this problem, which we consider a 
very serious one, and we believe 


mottinn = * 


over- 


rhe 
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Pump raises left side of bus and aids in preventing overfilling tank. 


Rear view showing obvious tilting of 
bus to right side. Closeup of ramped 


that other operators may be in- 
terested in our solution of this 
problem. 

It is of interest, too, I believe, 
to know that the material used is 
an asphalt cement which is not 
damaged by gasoline because of a 
sealer coat. There is just a small 


area where material is asphalt cement 
and not subject to damage by gasoline. 


chance of gasoline attacking this 
material anyway because it is 
under the left side of the vehicle, 
and all gassing is performed on 
the rear or right rear. 


More HOWJADOITS appear 
on the next two pages > 








Howjadots 


Surge Tank Gage 


Fitting screwed 
into elbow 








by HENRY MENEGUS 
Greyhound Lines 
Belvidere, N. J. 


A SURGE TANK for use on attach- 
ment the 3751 GM Coach Silver- 
sides which will prevent the per- 
son checking the water from be- 
coming drenched and _ possibly 
burned is illustrated here. As the 
cooling system in these coaches is 


_ under pressure, there is a possi- 


bility that a person checking the 
water after a run may get a hot 
water bath. In order to prevent 
this, traps to relieve the air pres- 
sure have been placed on the surge 
tank. But at times the driver, 
being in a hurry, does not allow 


_ all the air pressure to escape, con- 


sequently if he opens the lid, he is 
likely to be showered with water 
from the cooling system. 

The accompanying attachment is 
designed to prevent this. The first 
step is to obtain a complete sight 
gage assembly, such as used on hot 
water boilers. As shown in the dia- 


gram at left, two elbows with rein- 
forcing plates are welded onto the 
surge tank. Before doing any weld- 
ing, however, be sure to drill the 
surge tank at the point where the 
elbows are to be placed so that the 
water will travel through the sight 
glass. This completed, proceed to 
attach the remainder of the sight 
gage assembly. Use of 90 deg. 
elbows permits installation of this 
attachment to the surge tank with- 
out interfering with the closing of 
the rear gates. 

Also note, there is a shut-off 
valve on the bottom and also on 
the top of the gage. Thus, should 
the glass tube break accidentally, 
the driver can shut off the valves 
and continue his trip. Breaking of 
the glass should be a very rare oc- 
currence, however, because there 
are four rods to protect the glass 
from damage. 

This idea provides two uses. One 
is that the driver can tell how 
much water is in the cooling sys- 
tem just by opening the gate and 
looking at the gage and, second, 
a mechanic can determine the con- 
dition of the water and the need 
for a radiator flush job. 








__.naevne Cleaning Gasoline Lines 


BY CARL HEROLD 
Harvard Garage * Cleveland Transit System 


AN EFFICIENT DEVICE for cleaning gas lines on 
ti a | Salvaged ou tilter coaches is shown at left. Directions for use are as 
selded 10 of! | aa follows : 
filter i iz Lo 1. Disconnect gas line at tank and carburetor 
ends. 
2. Blow out any gas remaining in line, if pos- 
sible. 
3. Connect blast outlet line to gas line and turn 
a on full air pressure. 
Shonen aunras f 4. Feed sand from reservoir very slowly until 
cut of 45° ongle SS , ja 3/16“ pressure air flows evenly, then turn on full sand flow. 
aces dad 5. Allow to flow and permit full air pressure to 
flow through line for ten minutes, then blow out 
line from opposite end for ten minutes. This re- 
moves all sand from the line. 

It should be mentioned that the higher the air 
pressure, the faster the cleaning job will be accom- 
plished. A word of caution—the equipment should 
not be used on diesel fuel or engine oil lines or com- 
pressor air lines. Use rubber hose to carry blast 
exhaust to outdoors as odor and dust is very irritat- 
ing to nose and throat. 
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Peep-Hole 
in Door 


BY ANDREW R. HARRISON 
Los Angeles, Calif 


A“PEEP-HOLE” in the passenger 
entrance and exit door is employed 
to good advantage on certain of the 
buses operated by Pacific Grey- 
hound. It not only gives the driver 
means of spotting his bus to best 
advantage when pulling up to load 
or unload passengers but it also 
affords means of observing if other 
traffic has pulled up abreast his bus 


Under certain 
conditions a vehicle ;to the right of 
the bus is out of the range of the 
rear view mirror but with the 
peep-hole such vehicles can be 


while in operation. 


observed by the bus driver. The 
peep hole measured 18 in. long and 
is 10 in. high and is mounted in 
rubber to prevent leakage in wet 
weather. 





Adjusting Delco Remy Regulators 


by MILTON L. BURKE, 
Electrical Foreman, 
A. B. & W. Transit Co. 
Alexandria, Va 


ALL THE NECESSARY adjustments 
on Delco Remy No. 5620 five-unit 
type regulators and the 1118531 
heavy duty six-unit type easily can 
be performed by one man when 
aided by the field voltage control 
device shown in the accompanying 
diagram. Such an instrument can 
be made from parts which are 
available in practically any radio 
shop. 

The parts needed for the con- 
struction of this instrument are: 

A three -ampere double - pole, 
double-throw switch 

A 25-ohm, 25-watt variable re- 
sistor 

Four phone jacks 

Four leads to plug into phone 
jacks. 

When these parts are assembled 
in accordance with the accompany- 
ing diagram, the electrical main- 
tenance man is provided with posi- 
tive control of the charging rate to 
adjust the cut-out solenoid, actua- 
ting relay, and to balance circuits 
in the split-field generators. 
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Harrisburg Harris- 
tire, Pa.; Breoutive Manager, Guy C. 
Hecker ; Secretary, Arthur W. 


aker 
bets maintains a Woahingten office at 
1 Tower Bidg., Washington, D. C. Has 
3 members and a staff of 45 members 
ik, New York and ‘Washington. Member- 
ship includes companies operating _— 
transportation systems in Unit 
and Canada, foreign iaeueperenee for com- 
panies outside this region; manufacturers 
of equipment, consulting earvicws, pu +s 
tions, and individuals connected with t 
industry ; associations com of public 
transportation companies. blishes week- 
ly “Passenger Transport.” Has nine sub- 
sidiary divisions: accounting; claims; 
purchases and stores; manufacturer op- 
erations; mechanical; electrical; public 
relations, ways and structures. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS 
OPERATORS, 839 17th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, BD. C. 
Orgat rized - 1926; reorganized August, 
1931. President, Arthur 
n Ak. of the Executive Com- 
Greyhound Corp.; Vice President, 
Hoffman, Jr., president, Carolina 
h Co. ; Secretary-Manager, August W. 
Koehler; General Counsel, Jack Garrett 
Scott 
Membership is divided into four classes: 
bus companies engaged in interctiy serv- 
bus companies engaged in local or 
ocal and suburban service; state bus as- 
sociations ; associate members, comprising 
bus manufacturers, 
manufacturers, oll and gas companies and 
ther suppliers of the industry. Publishes 
Bus Facts” annually; motor carrier regu- 
lation service bulletins, legal and legisla- 
tive bulletins, labor relations bulletins, 
labor relations research reports, labor re- 
lations special bulletins and statistical 
bulletins Has 212 operating company 
members and 15 state association mem- 
bers and 55 associate members, 


“General 


NATIONAL BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Organized Jan. 24, 1933. Incorporated 
Jan. 1, 1941. Chairman, P. J, Campbell; 
Vice C hairman-Secretary- Treasurer, M. C. 
O'Meara ; Auditor, J. H. Eaton. Organized 
to provide a central authority through 
which traffic matters affecting two or 
more Carriers may be cleared advanta- 
geously. Compiles and distributes tariffs 
and rate information. Has 380 members. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY USERS CONFERENCE, 
INC., 952 National Press Bidg., Washing- 
ton 4, BD. C. 

Chairman, Albert Bradley, executive 
vice president, General Motors Corp. ; Vice 
Chairman, Arthur M. Hill, president, 
NAMBO; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis J. 
Taber; Director, Arthur C. Butler, Na- 
tional Press Bldg., Washington. 

Organized June 28, 1932, to promote 
sound public policies on highway use, 
development, safety, taxation, inance and 
administration. Nationally, and through 
48 affliated State Highway Users Confer- 
ences, coordinates activities of 1,000 or- 
ganiza tions working for sound develop- 
ment of highway transportation through 
research, education, and reasonable laws 
and regulations. Serves as a clearing house 
for information on proposed national, state 
and municipal legislation affecting motor 
vehicle taxation and regulation and high- 
way construction. Sponsors of biennial 
Highway Transportation Congress. Pub- 
lishes frequent bulletins and maintains a 
bulletin service covering new and proposed 
legislation, recent court decisions, activi- 
ties relating to highway transportation, 
rubber, gasoline, and planning. 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chi & um. 
Organized Feb. 6, 1936. President, Gene 
Allen, chairman of the board, Continental 
Pacific Trailways: Vice President, B. D. 


68 


tire and accessory ~ 


L. 
New Engtand L. A. Love, Queen 
ae ag hy 8. Continental rei. 
ways; 7 b, Kramer, 4 eastern Trail- 
ways; - 
b pe Age oo Mills, Modern rena 
ys . 
Capital Teel L. C. Burch, Jr., Con: 
tinental Dixie Trailways; G Carpenter, 
Continental Central Mhocen: Gene 
Allen, Continental Pacific Trailways, and 
Art Nay, Continental Western Trailw: Bus 
Membership in SAMBO, tetjationsl 
Traffic Association, American Society o' 
Travel ents, Nat: ‘Association St 
Travel icials on National Defense 
tion. Publishes 
.” issued on the 15th 
of March, June, ber and December. 
“Trailways News tter” is published on 
the Ist day of each month. Eps is a 
national cooperative associati: f inde- 
pantont mortorbus operators; membership 
See bon to all operating carriers who can 
Present a gg ys consists = 


ways; oy 





~ non- pront organisation. 


SSO LATIONS 


ARKANSAS BUS AND TRUCK ASSOCIA- 
TION, Wallace -, Little Reck, Ark. 
Sp nd pee. 15, 1930, as Motor Trans- 


fn Trees “ey , +t, & 
ansas; name changed to 
Motor Carriers of Arkansas, Inc., in 1935 


f and to Arkansas Bus and Truck Associa- 


pea. Inc., in 1942. President, Artie 
bk ag AE igo Gregory Bow Hauling, 
Little rk.; Executive Prest- 
dent, R. Rw. Newell, Wheeling Pipeline, 
Dorado, Ark.: Secretary-Manager 
Marion G. sWward, Little Rock. Has "6 
“T. A.B. News’ semi- 





monthly. 


ASSOCIATED MOTOR CARRIERS OF OKLA- 
nay ate National 


need June 24, 
Guy Nali 
Vice 


Trucks, ao 

a, B. A. angie’ wanste iy Lines, 
Atoka; Secretary w. 

Vacter. Publishes “Okla oie Mote Car 

rier” semi-monthly. 


CALIFORNIA TRANSIT ASSOCIATION, 58 

Sutter Street, San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Established May 1, 1916. President, 
©. A. Smith; Vice President, Frank W. 
Teasdel; Manager, W. V. Hill. Executive 
Board, O. A. Smith, chairman; J. L. 
Ee D. Frank W. Teasdel, 
Houghton, Richard J. Glasscock, 

M. Mickelberry. Has 28 members. 


CHICAGO BUS CLUB, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
“Brjanized September, 1944. President 


FLORIDA BUS ASSOCIATION, Centennial 
Valishassse, Fla. 
nized Aug. 9, 1950. President, Nel- 

L. Whyte, Coast Cities Coaches; 


Brecutive Director, J. ore mag 
Secret sy omy L. Carter. 
T>ansit, Inc. ; resident, H. i folana, 


southeastern Greyhound Lines. Director: 
Ww. F. Melgahe, Abbott Sidney 3 a 
Swope, C D. Coleman, i Addams and 
Cc. R. Wickm 
GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING ASSOCIATION, 
10 N. LaSalle Pe ate 5, aod 
Organized ferry 
Dooley ; First Myce President, Charles 
Tanner ; Sec Vice President, Louis 8. 


ler. 
Wenck. Has 101 members. 
HOBOKEN BUS OWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


eehan; Vice Prest- 

re tee 4 Pigs sl 
urer, Joseph Sacco, Jr.; Sergeant-at-arms 
Joseph Sacco, Sr. Trustees: Anthon _ 2 
Priore, Joseph Winterfield, Joseph liz- 
zano and Anthony Cappitelli 


ILLINOIS = ASSOCIATION, 523 E. Cap- 


ingfield, iil. 
March 30, 1925. President, 
. . Moore, chairman, Central 
Motor Freight Association ; 
dent, Paul O. Dittmar, president, South 
Suburban Safeway Lines, Inc.; Secretary, 
Miss Altoe Nelson. Has 65 members. Pub- 
lishes monthly bulletins; holds member- 
ship in NAM 


INDIANA BUS ASSOCIATION, INC., 218 
Benkers Trust he gem Ind. 
Operators gine tion, Inc. ; yonemned In 
diana Bus Se Inc., May 1 1944. 
esident, J. Woodling, president, 
A.B.C, Coach Lines, Inc. ; Vice , 
Saniey Miller, general manager, C 
Swallow Coach mes, Inc.; Treasurer, 
Buf C. Hall, regional manager, Penn- 
sylvania Greyhound Lines; ecretary, 
Harry arman, attorney. Publishes 
monthly bulletin ; has 85 members. 


INTER-CITY BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK STATE, INC., 901 Home Sav- 


A y M 
dent, Samuel Sarnella ; 


Ga. 
; "Beoretery, Milaeea ‘Kling. 


Has 85 
embers. blishes association bulletin 


m 
semi-monthly 


KANSAS MOTOR CARRIERS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 503 New England Bidg., Topeka, 


Kansas. 
Chartered Aug. 11, 1936; reseapinegd 
Feb. 1, 1945. card. | Chairman, C. 
Hendricks, secretary, anaes Van & Stor. 
age Co., Topeka ; President, C. F. Kelley, 
aier Transport, pn hy Kan. 





F. H. MelIntosh, National rettwere Bus 
System ; Ms J Pr t, P. J. Campbell, 
NBTA; , B. D. Kramer, Indian- 
pe nngy as Yo Trailways; Secre- 
tary 'W. Bonesteel, National City Lines. 
Publishes the “Spotlight” bi-monthly. Has 
350 members. 


CITY FRANCHISED BUS OWNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, INC., 50 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. 
Or ized Nov. 28, 1950. President, 
E. Arrigoni, Regent Bus Serv- 
Pang 2 Joseph J. Scalisi, 
in 3 Transit Corp. Treasurer, Joseph 
Sebint ns Transit Com. ey 
oni oseph J. Joseph 
Sabini, Guido Cascio and Last Giannotth 
General Counsel, Harold A. Fell 


CONNECTICUT MOTOR STAGE ASSOCIA- 


ice President, L. C. Whitlock, 
Whitlosk Truck Service, Stafford; Treas- 
urer, Victor Blakely, —e Insurance 
Co., Topeka. Has 856 members; publishes 
“The Kansas Transporter” monthly. 


KENTUCKY BUS ASSOCIATION, 801. N. 
Limestone $?., Lexi 
Organized Oct. 28, 
Black 
WwW. P. Pitcock, 
Kentucky Bus Line; Secreta 
E. Jones, vice president, 
Greyhound Lines. 


outheastern 
Has 50 members. 


LOUISIANA MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCI- 
ATION, INC., 528 Florida St., Baton Rouge 
ganized Aug. 24, 1998. President, Van 
Bernice, 


Sr., Patterson Truck Line, Houma ; 

urer, J. C. Hunter, Jr., Cook Truck Lines, 
Inc., ; Secretary-Manager, 
James P. Babington. Has 600 members; 
publishes “Louisiana Highway News” 
monthly. 
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MICHIGAN MOTOR BUS ASSOCIATION, 
404 Hollister Bidg., Lansing 8, Mich. 

Organized April 6, 1921 reorganized 
April 27, 1926. President, B. J. nsom, 
vice president and general manager. Lan- 
sing Suburban Lines, Lansing, Mich 
Vice President, J. V. Murphy, GTM, Great 
Lakes Greyhound Lines Second Vice 
President, Fred Temple, general manager, 
Short Way Lines; Treasurer Robert 
Reakes, Jr., vice president, Indiana Trails; 
Secretary, J. C. Smith, general manager, 
Inter-City Coach Line Co. Has 48 mem- 
bers; holds membership in both NAMBO 
and ATA. Publishes monthly “Michigan 
Motor Bus Guide” and periodic association 
bulletins. 


MISSOURI BUS AND TRUCK ASSOCIATION, 
106 E. McCarthy St., Jefferson City. Mo. 

Organized November, 6. President, 

. A, Schien, Schien Tr Lines; Vice 
President, L. J. 8 Moving & 
Storage Co.; Fischer, 
Fischer Has 408 
members. 


loan, Sk ~ 
Treasurer, G 
Transfer Co., 


MONTANA MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCI- 
ATION, 124 N. 24th St., Billings, Mont. 

Organized 1935 reorganized 1938, 
President, John Rice, Rice Truck Lines, 
Great Falls; Vice President, F. R Meehan, 
Nortbern Pacific Transport Billings ; 
Secretary, Jack Evans, Billings ;: Treasurer, 
L. W. Hageman, Hageman 7 nsport Co., 
Laurel. Has 350 members. 


MOTOR CARRIERS ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA, 918 Kohi Bidg., San Francisco 4, 
Cal. 

Organized July, 1915. F ident, L. B. 
Maurice, Sunset Stages; Se iry-Man- 
ager, Arthur H Samish. Has members. 


MOTOR COACH ASSOCIATION OF WASH- 
INGTON, 211 Capitol Park Bidg., Olym- 
pia, Wash. 

Organized January, 19 President, 
Howard Olsen, manager felso-Ocean 
Beach Stage Line: Treasure George W. 
Yost, general manager, Sul an Trans- 
portation Co.; Secretary-Manager, H. F 
Josefsky. Has 72 members 


NEVADA MOTOR TRANSPORT ASSOCIA- 
TION, 209 N. Center St., Been, Nev. 
Soponet April, 1939 resident, 
ard A. Wells, vice b=. nt, Wells Cargo, 
Inc.; Vice President, Sebastian Mikulisch, 
owner, Reno-Las Vegas-Tonopah Stage 
Line; Treasurer, Frank Nor manager, 
Oregon-Nevada-California Freight ; 
Secretary, C. M. Loer, agent ada Mo- 
tor Tariff Bureau. Has mer p of 420. 


NEW ENGLAND BUS ASSOCIATION, 230 
Seytitee St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Irganized December, 19 P 
Leon A. Penoyer, passenger gent, the 
Short Line, Inc Treasurer, \ Winslow, 
general manager, B & W Line E recutive 
Secretary, Frank Daniels, att V Pub- 
lishes general monthly ar nonthly 
bulletins, Has 75 members 


How- 


esident, 


NEW ENGLAND TRANSIT CLUB, 

Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
Organized July, 1900 

Pellissier, Northampton 

First Vice President, 

ford & Saco R. 

dent, ° 

minster St. ; 

Stockwell, Barbour, Stockwell 

tary, H. R. Benson, Westingh« 

Corp.; Assistant Secretary, ; 

Metropolitan Transit Authori 
Jommittee: EB. . Crowley 

Moran. Executive Committee 

G. E. Cornwall, A 

Jeffery, W. F. Jerome. W. 

Mara, J. M. Mellor, J. F. ! 

Perron, H. Price and E. S ler 

lishes New England Transit Club 

Book & Buyers’ Guide. Club has 

members. 


10 High 


NEW JERSEY MOTOR BUS ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 921 Bergen ies,  oree yg eh N. J. 
Organized March 18, 1935 
Benjamin Casser, cnentioe of Saueed 
Transportation Lines, Ine., Manhattan 
Transit Co., Lincoln Transit Co, Inc. 
Mohawk Coach Lines ; Chairman of Board 
Governors, Denis J. Gallagher, execu- 
tive of Consolidated Bus Lines, Inc., and 
ties Coaches, Inc.; General 
Counsel, George M. Eichler; Secretary, 


medthioun - February, 1951 


Nathaniel I, ™ 
Englewood, Hast toss aR 
lishes Dutletine ‘tom month. 


NEW YORK CITY BUS yt Sa 330 
W. 42nd od May 12, 1981 36. 


Provident and 
, Editor Emeri- 
Js — Ey, Treasurer, 


Co., 
Pub- 


t 
Caswell Speare. 


NEW YORK CITY SHORT HAUL INTER- 
STATE ae eee INC., 39 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Organized March 15, 1945. New York 
City Short Haul Interstate Motor Bus 
Association, Inc., —— , i. New 
York City Interstate a © 


president. Somerset Bus "Cos ‘ Vwe Prost: 
dent, Morris M. wag North megs tn 
Transportation Co. reasurer, Ernes 
Capitani, Rockland Coaches, Inc. ; —s 
tary, Moe Greenberg, Boulevard Transit 
Inc.; General Counsel, Herman 
Has 16 members. 


NEW YORK STATE MOTOR BUS ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., ere «Shee 
Albany 7, N. 

Organized Tag 18, 1934. President, John 
BE. eCarthy, Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 
New York; Vice President, Leslie Sprag- 
gon, ransit System, 
Buffalo ; sident and 
Secretary, Col. Bertrand T. Fay, Albany ; 
Treasurer, Charles F. Kenney, Niagara 
Frontier Transit System, Buffalo. ub- 
lishes monthly bulletin; has 150 members. 


NEW YORK & SUBURBAN BUS OPERA- 
TORS ee ee 30 S$. Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Organized Feb, 20, 1950. President, Al 
Rukin, Fordham Transit Co., Inc. ; Vice 
President, John Gallagher, Club Trans- 
portation Corp.; Secretary, Mark Lax, 
Westchester Surfaceways, Inc. ; Treasurer, 
G. R. Corwin, Scarsdale Bus Corp.; Gen- 
eral Counsel, Sol Paseltiner, attorney. Has 
15 members, 


NORTHEASTERN BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, 2341 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, 


Organized Sept. 17, 1936. Chairman, 
L. R. Higgs, vice president, Central Grey- 
hound Lines; Vice Chairman, W. G. Hicks, 
vice president, Western New York Motor 
Lines, Inc.; Secretary, H. Frese. Has 
82 members. 


CHICO MOTOR BUS oo 209 5. 
Third St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Organized October, Was President, Alex 
Hogg, Central Greyhound Lines; Vice 
President, E. V. Emery, Lake Shore Sys- 
tem ; Secretary- Treasurer, Ray J. Lewis 
has 120 members; publishes weekly 
yulletin. 


Horowitz. 


OREGON BUS ASSOCIATION, Room 202, 
Central Bus Depot, 509 $. W. Taylor, 
Portland 4, Oregon. 

Organized Nov. 17, 
E. G. Larson, president, Portland Stages, 
Inc.; Vice President H. Egger, re- 
gional manager, Pacihe Greyhound Lines ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Richard K. Reed, 
manager, Vancouver-Portiand Bus Co. 
Association is member of NAMBO; has 7 
members. 


PENNSYLVANIA BUS ASSOCIATION, 218- 
222 Telegraph Bidg., Harri . Pa. 

Organined Janu ‘ 1921; member of 
NAMBO. President, Stanley Ference, Ohio 
River Motor Coach Co,; First Vice Presi- 
dent, G. D. Schwal York Bus Co. ; 
Second Vice President, Harley L. Swift, 
Harrisburg Rys. Co.; Past President, 

oseph L. Magutre, Capitol Trailways: 
Soeeeinon P. .2. Edw —: wer Motor 
Transit Co,., Inc. 


E. —_ 
Ashland & ‘Shamokin’ ‘Auto "Bs Co. ; 
sistant Secretary, Mrs. Jennie B. 
none; General Counsel, McNees, anew 
& Nurick. Has .120 3; DP 
“Bus Bulletin” monthly. 


SOUTH CENTRAL BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, 905 Commerce St., Forth Worth, 


iy ae ined April 28, 1938 ized 
reo nm 
Oct. M Owens 
Charles R. Delther’ Bec. 


1933. President, 





19, 1949. Chairman. 
Vice Chairman, 


reta: R. Ritchey, 
Grey A nen 


SOUTHEASTERN BUS TRAFFIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., 6 N. Rhodes Center, N. W., 


Ga. 
- 

Organized Sept. 27, 1943. 
R. E. Coleman, Traffic 
Trailways; Vice Ci ’ 
Greyhound,; hg R. M. 
secretary-treasurer, 
Secretary-Manager, M. os Wood, A’ 
Ga. Has 60 members. 


GTM, Southwestern 
82 members. 


Atlanta, 


YE. 
zed June 21, aie Hold 
n NAMBO. 


ganized June a 1945. President, 
Ken" A. Bradshaw, vi oe premtaent t and divi- 
sion manager, V Transit Co. ; 
sports Secreta athe Mitchell. Has 
70 mobers ; y, Pull shes “Virginia Bus 
News” monthl 


WEST VIRGINIA BUS ASSOCIATION, 412 
pee National Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, Ve. 
ne Opganized, 1 1924. Holds membership in 
K. Parker, Jr., 
aaah. Consolidated Bus Lines. Inc. 
Managing Director, Treasurer, M. 
Aldrich, insurance’ broker; Secre ° 
R. A. Keeling. saunrange 2 eeeet . 8 


members; publishes t Virginia Bus 
Association Bulletin” pro 


Oregon Motor Stages ; ‘ary, 


Hastings, assistant tr traffic manager, Pactite 
jreyhound Lines. Has 62 members. 


WISCONSIN UTILITIES ASSOCIATION, 135 
Wiwenees tent Prostdout, Alfred 
rgan 

assistant vice president, Wisconsin El 
Cotton, vie sonchean ts obeoen al oper- 
‘otton, vice ent ec of 

tions, - Northern, States Power Ge. 

urer, Irvin; . Stey nt secretary- 
treasurer, Wisconsin Public Service Corp. : 
Evrecutive Secretary, A. F. Herwig. 

21 members; publishes “The Util 
monthly. 


Aases Grehi, 


w. Fur- 
long, K. C., chairman, Sandwich Windsor 
& Amherstburg Ry. Co.; Vice President, 
J. R. Empringham, superintendent, Ni- 
agara, St. he & Toronto Railway 
Co.; ‘Secretary, J. F. Neild, Electrical 
Engineer, “Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission 


as Has 34 operating member ceeapemien ; 


associate members. Association is member 
of ATA, 


DOMINION MOTOR COACH mere att 
35 Yonge pe Toronto 1 

i 7, 1934. Pre President, LW. 
Neil, t_and general 
British “Gltemhin. Motor " 
ioe i Secret 


Treasurer, R. J. 
Gray Coach , Ltd. Has 16 members. 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR 
COACH OPERATORS, 35 Yonge St., Toron- 


te 1, Ont. 
a® gateed | An Ane At. 5000. |, resttont, os 
. A. rintendent ¢ ranspor- 


tatiori, Coton Secretary- 
anareve. Gray Coach 





Treasurer J. 
Lines, Ltd, es 80 
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NEWS of the INDUSTRY 


NCL Principals Buy Control 
of Peoria Transportation Co. 


Control of the Peoria (Ill.) 
Transportation Co, changed hands 
last month. It happened when 
Francis B. Murphy, who had op- 
erated the system since its begin- 
ning in 1946, sold his interest to 
E Roy Fitzgerald and Dan 
McGlynn. | 

The sale cancelled the suit 
brought against Murphy by Fitz- 
gerald recently. (See Jan. B. T., 
p. 64.) 

Company officials said Peoria 
Transportation would not become a 
part 
which Fitzgerald is president, but 
that it represents a personal in- 
vestment by the two buyers. 

McGlynn, an attorney who has 
represented National City in East 
St. Louis, was named president of 
the Peoria line by the stockholders. 

' New secretary and treasurer is 
G. A. McLean, of Chicago. No 
other personnel changes are antici- 
pated. 

In his lawsuit, brought in Chi- 
cago Circuit Court, Fitzgerald 
charged that Murphy had “consis- 
tently refused” to honor an agree- 
ment to sell him 7,500 shares of 
Peoria stock at $10 a share. The 
pledge was made, the suit said, 
when Fitzgerald guaranteed a 
$500,000 bank loan made to Murphy 
in order that he might purchase 
the assets of the Illinois Power and 
Light Co., predecessor to the Peoria 
Transportation Co. It said the com- 
pany has been “highly successful.” 

City Fought Fare Hikes 

Since the firm began operations 
with a 20-year franchise on April 
2, 1946, the city has consistently 
fought fare increases. Two, years 
ago the city and the CIO local in- 
stituted a suit before the Illinois 
Commerce Commission charging 
the company with giving inade- 
quate and inefficient service to its 
patrons. Result was a recommenda- 
tion that the company consolidate 
routes and increase frequency of 
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of National City Lines, of 


service. The fare on Peoria Trans- 
portation Co. buses is 10 cents, with 
no tokens or passes. 


$4,700,000 Price 
For United Electric 


Another transit property sold 
(see above) was United Electric 
Railways Co., Providence, R. I. A 
group of Rhode Island businessmen 
—incorporated under the name 
“What Cheer Associates”—agreed 
to buy the stock of UER for $4,- 
700,000. 

The sale was subject to the al- 
most automatic SEC approval. It 
was made in compliance with an 
SEC regulation that utility com- 
panies strip themselves of transit 
holdings. New England Electric 
System, a Boston company, owned 
99 per cent of the UER stock prior 
to the sale, which parallels the sale 
of Georgia Power Co.’s Atlanta 
transit system. In a similar action, 
Birmingham Electric Co. has been 
ordered to get rid of its transit 
line. 


531 Vehicles Sold 

For its money, What Cheer will 
get 232 motor buses, 299 trolley 
buses, and franchises covering 283 
miles. The association is headed by 
John B. Carpenter, Providence real 
estate man. 

UER was chartered in 1919. Two 
years later it acquired the proper- 
ties of the Union Railroad Co., The 
Providence Cable Tramway Co., the 
Rhode Isiand Suburban Railway 
Co., the Rhode Island Co., and the 
Providence and Danielson Railway 


Fred B. Perkins, counsel for 
What Cheer Associates, said James 
H. Doorley, Providence contractor, 
is treasurer, and that J. Benjamin 
Nevin, another Providence realtor, 


is secretary. Arthur E. Lewis, 
treasurer of the Narragansett Elec- 
tric Co., is a director of What 


Cheer. He is expected to sever his 
connection with the electric com- 
pany. 

During a long 1949 hearing, at 
which UER sought and received 
rate increases, Lewis testified that 
UER stock had cost New England 
Electric $4,472,665. The average 
dividend paid to stockholders be- 
tween 1922 and 1948 was 2 per cent. 
No dividends were paid in 1924, 
’25 or ’26, they were passed be- 
tween 1929 and 1939 and again in 
1948. However, in the war years of 
19438 and 1944, stockholders re- 
ceived 8 per cent on their invest- 
ments, highest on record. 

After the 1949 investigation, 
UER fares were raised from eight 
cents to a dime, and the seven-cent 
token was eliminated. 


Jersey Operators 
Ask Fare Decision 


Independent bus operators in 
New Jersey, who have a basic 
seven-cent fare, are sweating under 
the weight of competition provided 
by Public Service Coordinated 
Transport’s nickel rate. 

Last month the New Jersey Mo- 
tor Bus Association, through Gen- 
eral Counsel George M. Eichler, 
sent a petition to the State Public 
Utilities Commission asking relief 
as soon as “humanly possible.” 

The association made a concise 
appeal: “We collect a basic fare of 
seven cents. Every one of us is en- 
gaged in a competitive service with 
Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port. The reduction of the Public 
Service fare to five cents resulting 
from a reversal of your Honorable 
body’s decision by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court has had such a dis- 
astrous effect upon our passenger 
volume that we are slowly ap- 
proaching insolvency; and conse- 
quently our ability to render a safe, 
adequate and sufficient service to 
the public is becoming more and 
more jeopardized.” 

Reason for the association’s plea 
was this: back last July, after the 
PUC had ordered a seven-cent fare 
for PS, the Supreme Court nulli- 
fied it, ordered the line back to five 

Continued on Page 72 
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Labor Developments in the Bus Industry 


By PHILIP B. WILLAUER, Simpson and Curtin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Amalgomated vs. WERB 


Amalgamated reached the end of a 
long, hard road early in January 
when its legal representatives 
were privileged to present to the 
Justices of the United States 
Supreme Court the full sweep of 
their arguments in support of 
Amalgamated’s contention that 
state public utility anti-strike laws 
are unconstitutional and in con- 
flict with the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Thereafter on Jan. 15, the Su- 
preme Court recessed until Mon- 
day, Feb. 26, upon which latter 
date it is very likely that the 
Court’s decision on the validity of 
such state legislation will be hand- 
ed down. The Supreme Court 
decision will finally lay to rest 
constitutional issues raised and 
debated both in and out of court 
ever since the enactment of the 
first of such state laws by New 
Jersey on March 26, 1946. 

The immediate equence of 
events culminating in appearance 
of Amalgamated’s Counsel before 
the Supreme Court began July 22, 
1947, when Wisconsin became the 
eighth state to a public 
utilities labor disputes The 
latter outlaws strikes and lock- 
outs in the public utility industry 
and enforces settlement of un- 
resolved labor disputes in this field 
by mediation and, if necessary, 
arbitration. Boards of arbitration 
appointed pursuant to the law are 
required to conform to and apply 
prescribed standards criteria 
set forth in the law reaching 
their decisions. 

Milwaukee Electric Railway on 
Oct. 27, 1948, gave Division 998 
notice of its intention to terminate 
the labor agreement between them 
as of its expiration date, Dec. 31, 
1948. On the latter daie, negotia- 
tions not having produced agree- 
ment, the Company petitioned the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board for appointment under the 
Wisconsin Act of a Conciliator, 
and WERB ordered a public hear- 
ing held on the company’s petition 
on Jan. 5, 1949. Division 998 
membership on Jan 1949, by 
secret ballot authorized a strike 
called for 4:00 a.m. Jan. 5, 1949. 
WERB on Jan. 4, 1949, sought and 
obtained a temporary restraining 
order from the local court enjoin- 
ing the strike. Amalgamated un- 
successfully attacked the validity 
of the Act in the hearings before 


enact 


law. 


WERB and the local court, the 
latter ultimately on March 21, 
1949, making its injunction perma- 
nent. 

The initial court “round” having 
been won by WERB, a conciliator 
and subsequently a Board of 
Arbitration were appointed under 
the Act. Extensive hearings were 
held before the Arbitral Board in 
March, the Decision and Order of 
the Board being filed with the 
Clerk of the local Wisconsin Cir- 
cuit Court, as required by law, on 
April 11, 1949. Amalgamated 
then petitionel the Circuit Court 
to set aside such decision and or- 
der because of the alleged in- 
validity of the Act. By decree, 
dated Feb. 23, 1950, the Court 
rejected the Amalgamated conten- 
tions and ruled the Wisconsin Act 
to be within the constitutional 
power of the state. The second 
judicial round had turned out no 
more satisfactorily for Amalga- 
mated than the first. 


Up the Judicial Ladder 


Amalgamated appealed both low- 
er court decisions to the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court. The ruling 
of the latter court on these two 
appeals was foreshadowed by its 
decision of July 12, 1949 in the 
United Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers of America v. WERB 
Case holding that the Wisconsin 
Act does not unconstitutionally 
delegate legislative and judicial 
powers to arbitration boards ap- 
pointed thereunder since the Act 
prescribes standards or criteria 
for such boards to follow. Both 
Amalgamated appeals were denied 
and the lower court decisions af- 
firmed by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court on May 2, 1950. The 
Amalgamated arguments that the 
Act enforces involuntary servi- 
tude, invades rights of free speech, 
public assemblage and freedom to 


contract, encroaches upon the 
T-H Act, and similar contentions 
were categorically denied. Peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari were 
filed in each instance, the granting 
of which resulted in the placing of 
all these issues before the U. S. 
Supreme Court last month. 

The constitutionality of state 
utility labor disputes laws has been 
the subject_of several state court 
decisions including the highest: 
appellate courts of Michigan, New ~* 
Jersey and Wiscbdnsin. These 
decisions have declared such laws 
to be constitutional except where 
arbitration before state-appointed 
boards is ultimately required 
without standards or criteria be- 
ing prescribed by the law for such 
boards to follow in reaching their 
determinations. The absence of 
such prescribed standards or _cri- 
tenia, the courts have ruled, re- 
sults in an unconstitutional dele- 
gation of power to such state- 
appointed arbitral boards. The 
Wisconsin statute, as noted, does 
not suffer from such deficiency. It 
prescribes specific standards which 
are “among others, to be given 
weight by the arbitrator in arriv- 
ing at (his) decision.” These 
standards include two of especial 
interest. One calls upon the 
arbitrators to give weight to “The 
value of the service to the con- 
sumer in the local operating area 
involved.” The other stipulates 
that “The arbitrator shall not 
make any award which would in- 
fringe upon the right of the em- 
ployer to manage his business or 
which would interfere with the 
internal affairs of the union.” 

It is rather surprising that 
Amalgamated chose the Wiscon- 
sin law as the basis for its attack 
upon the validity of this form of 
state legislation. The standards 
contained in that act are more 
broadly stated than in any other 
law with the possible exception of 
that of New Jersey. Moreover, 
the Wisconsin statute declares. 
“The foregoing enumeration of 
factors shall not be construed as 
precluding the arbitrator from 
taking into consideration other 
factors not confined to the local 
labor market area which are nor- 
mally or traditionally taken into 
consideration in the determination 
of wages, hours and working con- 
ditions through voluntary collec- 
tive bargaining or arbitration 
between the parties.” 
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Skiers whe slide down the slopes of Mt. Hood, out in Washington, have an easy 


way to get back up. It’s via the Mt. Hood Aerial Transportation Co., which 
operates a pair of converted transit type buses over the longest (3.2 miles) 
aerial tramway in the world. It is the only one over which buses pull up a 
mountain on their own power. Thirty-six steel A-shaped towers support sta- 
tionary cables over which the self-propelled buses travel at treetop levels. 
The “Cloudliners” are powered by two 185-horsepower gasoline engines coupled 
to four driving wheels. Traction is applied directly from wheels to cables. 
The tramway climbs 2,200 feet between Government Camp and Timberline 
Lodge in about 25 minutes, takes 15 to come down. The project, started in 
mid-1948, cost $750,000, is operated under a permit granted by the U. S. 
Forestry Service. Fare is 75 cents one way, $1.50 for the round trip. At each 
end is a spur “track” so that one coach can take off while the other is loading. 
The braking system includes air service brakes, drive line emergency brake, 
spring-operated safety brakes operating on the cables and an emergency brake 
which can lock the car to the cable. Controls are at each end of car. 


cents. On Oct. 16, hearings began 
on the company’s petition for an 
eight-cent fare. The last session 
was Dec. 18, when the firm asked 


cision is reached by then, the in- 
crease automatically goes into ef- 
fect.) 

Though John E. Boswell, presi- 


more time to prepare its case. The 
day before the Jersey association 
asked the PUC to speed the hear- 
ings, the regulatory board an- 
nounced it would withhold the 
three-cent increase in the basic zone 
asked until April 14. (If no de- 


dent of the Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners, assured the inde- 
pendent operators that every means 
would be taken to expedite the de- 
termination of the PS case, and 
that he was confident that all par- 
ties were cooperating to bring it to 


a quick end, he couldn’t say whether 
or not a decision would be reached 
before the middle of April. 

So the operators just had to wait 
it out. 


Operators Race for 
Hydrogen Bomb Area 


The people of Barnwell and Aiken 
counties, in South Carolina, don’t 
cotton to the idea of being dis- 
placed so that the government can 
construct a $260,000,000 hydrogen 
bomb plant where their homes now 
stand. They’ve got to move, anyway. 

But once again the old saw that 
goes, “it’s an ill wind,” etc., is 
proved. Bus companies are jumping 
for permits to operate into the area 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
plant site. By the middle of last 
month, eight firms—five of them 
established and three new ones— 
had filed applications with the 
South Carolina Public Service Com- 
mission. 

The five already engaged in 
transporting passengers for hire 
are Atlanta Greyhound, Queen City 
Coach, Southeastern Stages, Pad- 
gett Bus Lines, Ruffin, S. C., and 
Carolina Scenic Stages. 

Other applicants include Godwin 
Motor Lines, Inc., of Orangeburg, 
S. C., a trucking concern. 


One-way Proposals 
Affect Franchises 


New York City wants to turn two 
more of its main north-south ar- 
teries into one-way thoroughfares. 
First, though, it has to think about 
existing transit franchises, which 
call for two-way operation. 

Affected by the changeover would 
be the Madison Avenue Coach Co., 
on Madison Ave., and the New York 
City Omnibus Corp., operating on 
Lexington Ave. 

Twelve years ago the city was 
blocked in an attempt to turn Ninth 
and Tenth Aves. into one-way 
streets when the Eighth Avenue 
Coach Co. opposed the move in 
court. A franchise amendment in 
1945 paved the way for the present 
one-way system, which finally went 
into effect in 1948. Everybody 
seems to like it now. 

So, to achieve its end, the city 
will have to negotiate an amend- 
ment with Madison and Omnibus. 
Talks are scheduled to begin soon. 
The city’s main talking point will 
be the fare question. Ostensible 
purpose of the negotiations will be 
to establish “permanent” fares, 
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rather than the “interim” 10-cent 
fares that exist now. But Mayor 
Impellitteri and his advisors have 
agreed that the amended franchise 
negotiations will deal not only with 
fares but with the removal of legal 
obstacles to one-way operations. 
Any one-way plan finally adopted 
will be for a trial period, with pro- 
visions for hearings at which the 
bus companies and business estab- 
lishments could seek relief on a 
showing of financial damage. 


N. Y. Discusses 
Wartime Traffic 


New Yorkers showered down 
their wrath on the head of Gov. 
Thomas Dewey when he asked the 

sweeping 
controls for use if the nation is at- 
tacked. The press reacted violently, 
some snorted “dictatorship,” and 
the governor backed hastily away 
from his own bill. 

The plan was offered by Col. Law- 
rence Wilkinson, acting chairman 
of the state Civil Defense Commis- 
sion, and the commission as a whole. 

The meat of the plan: “. .. no 
vehicular traffic other than the mili- 
tary or supply and civil defense 
authorities will be permitted to 
move in or out of a stricken city 
for at least 24 hours after an at- 
tack.” 

Here’s how the recommendations 
of the commission might affect the 
bus industry: “It is necessary to 
insure rapid movement of the civil 
defense forces to the assistance of 
a stricken city and to permit the 
outward flow of injured during the 
period immediately following at- 
tack.” 


National City Lines 
Conviction Upheld 


A U. S. District Cour 
guilty in an anti-trust law suit 
against National City Lines, Inc., 
and a number of manufacturing 
companies was upheld by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Chicago 
last month. 

In the Spring of 1949, National 
City was convicted of violating the 
Sherman Act after a four-week 
trial before a jury of 12 house- 
wives. The Justice Department 
charge was that the companies in- 
volved acted in restraint of trade, 
conspired to monopolize sales of 
products to transit units of Nation- 
al City. On trial with the transit 
holding company were General Mo- 
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With the draft and defense work cut- 
ting into the pool of drivers, Sacra- 
mento City Lines has reemployed two 
women who operated buses during 
World War II. Manager D. 8. Peck, 
left, and J. Jackson Sharp, Amalga- 
mated Division president, show the 
pair the latest operating techniques. 


tors, Firestone Tire and Rubber, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, 
Phillips Petroleum, Mack Manufac- 
turing Co., Pacific City Lines, a 
subsidiary, and Federal Engineer- 
ing Corp., an investment subsid- 
iary of Standard Oil of California. 

National City and all the other 
firms, except Federal Engineering, 
were fined $5,000. The exception 
was fined $1,000. 

Moreover, there were token $1 
fines for E. Roy Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent of National City; Foster G. 
Beamsley, vice president; H. C. 
Grossman, assistant secretary of 
General Motors; Henry C. Judd, 
treasurer of the California oil firm; 


L. R. Jackson, vice president of * 


Firestone; B. F. Stradley, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Phillips; and 
A. M. Hughes, vice president of 
Phillips Petroleum. 

The decision of the three-judge 
appeals court was unanimous. Judge 
Walter C. Lindley wrote the de- 
cision. Concurring were Judge F. 
Ryan Duffy and Judge Phillip J. 
Finnegan. 


St. Louis Company 
Orders 100 Vehicles 


A tentative order for 100 new 
buses—to cost $2,100,000—went 
out from the offices of the St. Louis 


Public Service Co. last month. 
Seventy-five will be manufactured 
by Mack, 25 by General Motors. 

Before the new buses could run 
on the streets of the Missouri city, 
some changes would have to be 
made in state laws. The order called 
for coaches with a seating capacity 
of 50, ten more than the present 
limit. State law prohibits buses big 
enough to hold 50 seated passen- 
gers. The mayor’s Mass Trans- 
portation Committee has approved 
the new type of bus and will recom- 
mend that necessary legislation be 
adopted. 

Others were in the market for 
buses last month, too. Thirty have 
already been delivered to Quebec 
Railway, Light and Power Co. They 
cost about $600,000, brought the 
total invested in new equipment. in 
Quebec to more than $2,500,000 
during the past three years. The 
coaches were built by Canadian Car 
and Foundry Co., Ltd., to special 
specifications in order to run up 
and down Quebec’s many hills, 
“most difficult in North America,” 
the company said. 

Pacific Electric Railway Co. an- 
nounced the purchase of 30 néw 
diesel buses costing $680,000. To 
be delivered this month, they are 
replacement vehicles with 48-pas- 
senger capacity, feature wider 
seats, more leg room. They are sim- 
ilar, said P. E. President O. A. 
Smith, to the 124 put into service 
last fall as part of the $5,200,000 
modernization program, but were 
not included in the original. 


Fare Boost Granted 
St. Louis; No Zones 


John L. Wilson, president of St. 
Louis Public Service Co., got a big 
disappointment right before Christ- 
mas. Though the state Public Serv- 
ice Commission approved a straight 
fare increase for his company, Pres- 
ident Wilson had wanted a zone fare 
system inaugurated. 

Continued on next page 





CORRECTION 


On page 62 of the December 
issue, BUS TRANSPORTATION report- 
ed that the Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission had decided the 
Commonwealth could not collect 
gasoline taxes from common car- 
riers operating on non-State-owned 
roads inside Virginia. That’s not 
so—it is gross revenue tax that the 
State is not permitted to collect.. 
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“We believe,” said he, “that the 
combination of a reduced shopper’s 
fare and a zone fare would have 
placed the rate of ‘long-haul’ and 
‘short-haul’ riders on a more equi- 
table basis.” 

The fare increase amounted to 25 
per cent. The basic adult rate went 
to 15 cents, student passes from 50 
to 75 cents. The PSC okayed a type 
of fare new to St. Louis—a $1 
weekly permit which, with a nickel 
for each ride, gives a passenger un- 
limited rides. 

The permit met the disapproval 
of bus operators, who for a while 
refused to sell them. The tempest 
died down shortly, however, when 
the company agreed to pay oper- 
ators extra for selling the permits, 
the arrangement to last for a four; 
week trial period. 


ATA Asks Program 
Covering MRO 


American Transit Association 
Managing Director Guy Hecker 
last month asked Defense Trans- 
port Administrator James K. Knud- 
son to urge the National Produc- 
tien Authority to expedite the 
manufacture of maintenance, re- 
pair and operation supplies for 
the nation’s 88,500 transit vehicles. 

He did so because the association 
believes that, while the country is 
on a defense production footing, 
the production of MRO supplies is 
at least as important as the pro- 
duction of replacement vehicles. 





ATA has been advised ver- 
bally that the MRO program for 
carbon and alloy steel and cop- 
per has been approved and it 
is expected that NPA soon will 
be able to advise transit com- 
panies of the procedure to be 
followed in obtaining these ma- 
terials. 
that consideration is now being 
given to the development of 
procedures under which repair 
parts can be obtained. 





The appeal followed the success- 
ful presentation of the transit in- 
dustry’s case for the production of 
7,900 new vehicles. 

Polling the industry, ATA found 
that in 1951 an increase of five 
per cent over 1949 can be expected 
in vehicle riders. It estimated 
that this year buses now in service 
will travel 3,000,000,000 miles and 
carry more than _ 17,300,000,000 
riders. Among them, ATA told 
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It also is understood ~ 


Knudson, will be millions of men 
going to and from defense jobs. 

Quoting Ralph Budd, World War 
II transportation commissioner of 
the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, ATA said, “From a 
cold-blooded standpoint of making 
the most out of the application of 
a given amount of material, labor 
and money, such carriers as street 
cars and buses represent many fold 
more efficient results than an auto- 
mobile.” 

The association on MRO: “It is 
not merely incidental, but repre- 
sents the major element, other than 
manpower, necessary to enable the 
industry to perform its essential 
service of moving vehicles to carry 
people.” 


ICC 550 Probe 
Ends on Downbeat 


The long, drawn-out, (since the 
summer of 1947) Interstate Com- 
merce Commission investigation of 
bus fares has ended. The finish 
came last month when the ICC sim- 
ply discontinued Docket No. MC-C- 

—550. 

In doing so, the commission in 
effect adopted the preliminary re- 
port of Examiner Michael T. Cor- 
coran, who, after hearings in 
Washington, Boston, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Chicago, Dallas and At- 
lanta, said that present bus fares 
and the methods used to set them 
are fair. 

Said the ICC: “The present 
fares and charges for, and the 
rules, regulations and practices 
governing or affecting, the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of 
passengers by respondents, other 
than those with respect to which 
provision was made for separate 
hearings, are rot shown to be un- 
just, unreasonable, or otherwise 
unlawful.” 

The “separate hearings” concern 
some schedules run between New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington 
and Wheeling, W. Va. They have 
not been completed. 

At the time the hearings began, 
190 Class I carriers were defen- 
dants in the MC-C-550 action, 
brought by the ICC itself shortly 
after the close of World War II. 
In ordering the discontinuance of 
the case, the commission said that 
only one state regulatory body 
presented evidence and that no one 
presented himself as a member of 
the public and that no evidence was 
heard from _ representatives of 
competing methods of transporta- 


tion. 

Turney, Carraway and Turney, 
counsel for the National Bus Traf- 
fic Association, represented the 


carriers. 

The progress of the ICC bus fare 
case was reported in the following 
issues of BUS TRANSPORTATION: 
September, 1947; December, 1948; 
January, 1949; and May, 1949. 


White Motor Plans 
For Conservation 


White Motor Co., Cleveland, last 
month stopped worrying about a 
parts shortage and began doing 
something about it. 

Because prevention is easier than 
cure, White established the Emer- 
gency Service Corps, designed to 
keep customers’ trucks and buses 
rolling with as little lost repair 
time as possible, and, too, to pro- 
vide a sound basis for securing 
scarce materials for parts. 

The company hopes, by register- 
ing every vehicle now in the hands 
of customers, to be able to use the 
information to keep replacement 
parts flowing to the sections where 
they are most needed. ESC pledge: 
“. . . full resources to keep White 
trucks operating efficiently . . . with 
the least possible loss of truck op- 
erating time.” 


New York Changes 
Bus Regulations 


New rules covering buses. with 
a capacity of not more than 11 
passengers were put into effect at 
the first of the year by the New 
York Public Service Commission. 

They apply to motor vehicles 
used in transporting school chil- 
dren for hire, vehicles owned or 
operated by any public or private 
school, or a school district, when 
used to transport school pupils, or 
vehicles operated pursuant to a 
certificate of convenience and 
necessity issued by the PUC. 

The rules cover every aspect of 
the operation of a bus. Perhaps 
the one which will cause most 
changes to be made in buses now on 
New York roads concerns brakes: 
“Every motor vehicle shall be 
equipped with adequate service and 
emergency brakes each maintained 
in good working order at all times. 

“Motor vehicles placed in serv- 
ice after Jan. 1, 1951, having a 
seating capacity of over seven 
adults or nine school pupil passen- 
gers shall be equipped with two 
independent controls for brakes.” 
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These parlous times con- 
vinced a Bellingham, Wash. 
man that the Judgment Day 
is near. To clear up his af- 
fairs in time for the final 
reckoning, he sent 25 cents 


to the mayor of Chicago, ex- | 
plained that he failed to pay | 


a trolley fare there during 
the World’s Fair. Mayor 
Kennelly turned the 

over to Ra 

of the Chicago Transit 
thority. ... 
the world situation was Ohio’s 
Gov. Frank J. Lausche, who 
announced recently a plan to 
use just one license plate on 
vehicles in his state, an 


Au- 


keep using the same tag ‘for | 


the next three years. The 
is to conserve metals. 

Atlanta they figure 
reason it’s 


to “move to the rear of 
bus, please,” is that Ameri 
cans like to be “up front” 
participating 
That’s what an Emory Univ 
rma a says, anyway. 
olice in Denver take a 
lighthearted view of crowded 
buses; there they have beer 
giving tickets to drivers of 
overloaded vehicles. Denver 
Tramway Corp. protested, 
said it was the fault of the 
Police Dept. for not keeping 
traffic moving faster. . 
*” “« . 


ess 


New Rochelle, N. Y., { 
had a “funeral” complete 
with thousands of (cheering) 
mourners, when the last of 
the trolley cars in the city 
made its final run. Among 
those present was Fontaine 
Fox, creator of the “Toons 
ville Trolley” cartoon, for 
which he used the old New 
Rochelle cars as models 
San Francisco Municipal 
Railway is going to get a new 
cable car—by building it, not 
buying it, because they’re not 
for sale anywhere. It will be 
the first new cable car in 
years, part of the rehabil ta- 
tion program being under 
taken. . . It was a Merry 
Christmas for a Boy Scout 
troop in Denver. An aut 


AKRON TRANSPORTA- 
TION CO., despite complete 
cessation of service for four 
days during the heavy snow 
storm in November, cieared 
$10,700 during the month, for 
the seventh consecutive prof- 
itable month. When a fare 
raise went into effect in June, 
the bus company began show 
ing a profit. 


BALTIMORE TRANSIT CO. 
and its motor coach subsidi- 
rted a net income of | 
$181,364 for November after | 
provision for debenture in- 
terest. = is figure included 
y $53,000 result- 


ing from son ear adjust- 
ments of annual accruals. 


- 


money | 


Iph Budd, chairman | 
Also thinking of | 


to | 


so hard to get pa- | 
trons of the transit company | 
the | 


in everything. | 





SHORT 


HAULS 





Courteous driving paid off for Driver W. A. MeWalters of 
the El Paso (Texas) City Lines. He’s so well liked that 


members of the “7:15 a.m. 


Gang” presented him with 


many Christmas presents. Chris P. Fox, former manager 


of the El Paso Chamber of Commerce, said: 


“Thanks for 


safe, comfortable riding without parking problems.” 


dealer gave them a_ used 
school bus in which they’ll 
make camping trips this sum- 
mer. . . Capital Transit Co., 
Washington, D. C., should 
be on slighty better financial 
footing now. A couple of 
alleged amateur orgers 
were arrested recently, charg- 
ed with making and selling 
between 100 and 125 home 
made passes weekly. . . The 
radio-on-buses is up, 
says the International News 
Service, but in Washi 
the National Citizen’s m- 
mittee Against Forced List- 
ening asked congress to pass 
a law to ban transit radio. 
Said it’s tyrannical, un- 
American and Communistic 
to the core”... 

+ + * 


The Chesapeake and Ohio 


njment over 1940. C 





Railway Co. has gone into the 
bus business. It has been per- 
mitted to make a permanent 
substitution of bus for pas- 
senger boat service between 
Newport News, Norfolk and 
Portsmouth. . . Frequency of 
traffic accidents was at an all- 
time low for the Cleveland 
Transit System in 1950. It 
averaged 4,250 miles between 
mishaps, 4% per cent better 
than during the previous year 
and a 115 per cent improve- 
it for 
the record went to employees 
for their “sincere desire for 
safety.” . .. Miami Transit 
Co., serving a city with a 
rapidly growing population, 

plans on big commuter park- 
ce lots on the outskirts, from 
which autoists will be able to 
transfer to non-stop buses for 





FINANCIAL 





For November last year 
there was a net income of 
$46,414. 

Because of the string of 
monthly deficits prior to the 
fare increase, the company 
| still had a net loss of $677,173 
|for the first 11 months of 
ithis year gull wero spa 
interest. This co 
stat aie 
oss ‘or cor- 
responding 
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Total operating revenue for 
November were $2,115,788, 
an increase of $131,663 over 
the same 1949 month. How- 
ever, gross for 11 months at 
$21,247,536 was $1,190, 758 or 
5.31 percent less than in the | Oakri 
like period a year earlier. 

Revenue passengers totaled 
15,447,417 for last month, 
against 17,663,788 in 1949 for 
the 11 months they totaled 


last senate, against 7198,292,- 


the middle of town. . .Patrons 
of Detroit Street Railways 
poy go art a ere 
at least until s ivery 
of 80 trolley coaches has been 
a “ inability of the 
manufacturer to meet the 
order. . .Equalization of the 
gap between income and costs 
is the transit industry’s main 
problem, said Guy C. Hecker 
of ATA in a year-end state- 
ment. The solution, he said, 

is “higher fares, adjusted im- 
mediately to meet increasing 
pay demands.” .. . 


* 
Two-wa radio is helping 
the Fort Wayne Transit - 
to speed up its aa 

emergency situa ons W ~ 
no service is pted by 
mechanical failures, weath- 
er conditions or traffic tie-ups. 
Chicago City Council has - 


= a Traffic Commission o 
members which will < 
broad control over 

Speed limits in residential 
areas were established, di- 
agonal king banned. But 
pro regulation of street- 
car speed was not adopted. . . 
Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce is studing the “cost- 
of-service” or fare regulator 
plan as used in Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland. It 
guarantees a stipulated per- 
centage of return to a transit 
company, with a floating fund 
crea as a buffer between 
the return and a possible 
deficit. . .Apparently feeling 
the na = mobilization, 
Spokane City Lines is con- 
a ‘headiane from 
women for | driving buses. 
They must have at least five 
years of driving experience. 
. . - Defense spending may 
delay construction of Can- 
ada’s coast- t, $300,- 
000,000 highway ... To help 
commuters familiarize them- 
selves with the new bus ter- 
minal in New York City, the 
Port of Authority distributed 
10,000,000 book matches in 
the weeks before the opening. 
pe oe gave the terminal’s 
vi statistics, told com- 
muters where it is. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ELECTRIC CO. will spend 
$5,300,000 in 1951 to improve 
its transportation facilities. 
Total capital budget for con- 
struction and expansion of 
electric, gas and transit ser- 
vice is over $26,000,000 
Improvements will include 
ome 55 — trolley buses; a 
000 repair and park- 
at in P osye oma 's east 
the lines of the 
Center, and 
more collar bus overhead in 
the continuing switchover 
from rails to rubber. 
In addi three smaller 
one one 
will be completed in the Dra- 


ing e 





ser Valley and New West- 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY .. . continued 


minster, and a number of 
smaller capital expenditures 
will be made. 


CINCINNATI STREET 
RAILWAY CO. operating 
revenues for November were 
$1,108,264, up $12,076 from 
November, 1949. But operat- 
ing expenses, including allow- 
ances for depreciation were 
up, too, $964,332 compared to 
$932,928. Operating income, 
therefore, was $62,459, in 
comparison to $73, 082 for the 
same month in the previous 


ear 


CHICAGO TRANSIT AU- 
THORITY last month decided 
to buy an additional 50 pro- 
pane-fueled motor buses, to 
cost $856,000. 

Complete delivery within 
90 days was promised by the 
manufacturer, ACF-Brill. 

The purchase is being 
financed by the sale of equip- 
ment trust certificates to an 
investment banking house. 

Originally the 44-45 pas- 
senger buses were ordered by 
another transit company, but 


Lansing, Mich—New bus 
terminal, Great Lakes Grey- 
hound. Cost: $285,000. Loca- 
tion: Washington Ave. and 
Lenawee St. 

Also 


the order was cancelled after 
production started. 

General Manager Walter J. 
McCarter recommended pur- 
chase of the 50 buses as a 
hedge against further delays 
in iveries of other buses 
recently purchased by the 
CTA. 

Material shortages have al- 
ready affected deliveries of 
500 propane-fueled 51-pas- 
senger buses being manufac- 
— Ler CTA by Twi acon 

o., and may ivery 
of 349 trolley buses recently 
bought from Marmon-Her- 
rington Co. 

o date 47 propane coaches 
have been received from Twin 
Coach, 

With the latest purchase, 
CTA has bought a total of 
2,814 modern cars and buses, 
of which 1,877 units have 
been delivered. 


EASTERN CANADIAN 
|GREYHOUND LINES LTD., 
|with headquarters in Wind. 
sor, Ont., recently purchased 
| the ten- fleet bus line operat- 
ling between Woodstock and 








meg from Bluebird Coach 
Lines. M. G. Thompson, presi- 
dent pod the Bluebird lines, an- 
nounced that the price paid 
for the route and equipment 
was Sag ee 200,000. 

The Bluebird lines will 
shortly discontinue its city 
service in St. Thomas, owing 
to mounting deficits on the 
operation of the line, which 
was established one year ago. 

Eastern ian Grey- 
hound also purchased the 
London - i _ Ontario, 
route of B The ac- 
quisition Ehosbird. up a second 
route between the two cities 
by way of Putnam. en 
buses were included in the 
purchase. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC 
SERVICE November financial 
picture was brighter last year 
than in 1949 by a good bit. 
The balance sheet showed op- 
erating revenues of $3,101,- 
444, com to $3,002,795, 
and a nee after charges 
of $216,482, genes My better 
than the $147,923 rung up in 
November, 1949. 








using the Michigan | 


capital’s modern terminal are | 


Indian Trails, 


Short Way | 


Lines and Lansing Suburban | 


Lines 
stone, 


in an “L” 


It’s made of brick and | 
shape. It is | 


two stories high, has a 143 | 


foot frontage, room for 60 in 
the waiting room. In the 
waiting room are four ticket 
windows, a newsstand, check- 
ing lockers, a baggage check- 
ing counter and a panel of 
telephone booths. 

A Greyhound Post House 
is in the terminal, along with 
offices, rooms and stor- 
age rooms. 


rest 


The sawtooth loading zone | 
accommodates eight coaches. | 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Bus 
terminal, Southeastern Grey- 
hound. Cost: 
tion: Market St. and Eleventh 
St. Opened Jan. 15, it’s one 
block from the former termi- 
nal at Market and Tenth. The 
new terminal is a two-story 
structure 


Texarkana, Tex.—Missouri 
Pacific Trailways bus center 
opened. Location: Fourth and 
State Line. Open house cere- 
monies were held, attracted 
Trailway officials from Conti- 
nental, Missouri Pacific, Ar- 
kansas Trailways. 


Renton, Wash. — Intercity 
buses of Lakeshore Lines be- 
gan operations to the new 
terminal in North Renton re- 
cently. Location: Fourth Ave. 
North and Park St. Former 
depot at Bronson Way and 
Garden St. was abandoned. 
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$250,000. Loca- | 


Newest motor coach yard of the San Francisco Municipal 
Railway is the Kirkland Yard, home base for 155 buses. 


It’s near the downtown area, cost $500,009, occupies 
113,000 sq. ft., is the fourth major maintenance unit to be 


completed in Muni’s postwar rehabilitation program. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bus ga- 
rage, designed to house and 
service buses operating on 15 
municipal lines in Kings 
(Brooklyn) and Queens coun- 
ties. Cost: $10,792,000. Stor- 
age space is available for 311 
buses, shop capacity exists 
for 2,000 vehicles. It’s located 
between Bushwick and Ja- 
maica Aves, on Fanchon PI. 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Stevens Point, Mich. — 
Work be on Northland 
Greyhound bus depot includes 
renovating of interior of pres- 
ent structure at Clark ahd 
S. First Sts. Will accommo- 
date four coaches, have a 
waiting room and restaurant 
on ground floor, superinten- 
dent’s office, drivers’ room 








and rest rooms on mezzanine. 
atest date for comple- 
tion: March 1. 


Vernon, B. C.— Western 
Canadian Greyhound Lines, 
Ltd., has awarded contract 
for erection of a new bus 
terminal at 3lst Ave. and 
30th St. 


Montgomery, Ala. — Teche 
Greyhound plans construc- 
tion of a terminal on S. Court 
St. It will occupy a plot with 
a front of 52 fect, 95 feet 
deep. Fourteen coaches will 
be accommodated. Restau- 
rants and wai rooms are 
to be included. he’s total 
investment in Montgom 
when the new terminal is 
finished, will amount - to 


$300,000 
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|is to be added to the 
junion bus terminal. 





SEATTLE TRANSIT SYS- 
TEM net revenues for No- 
vember were $17,654, a little 
better than half the net for 
the same month in 1949. De- 
spite a fare increase, the net 
for the a 11 months of last 
year was $49,864, compared 
to $347, O12 in 1949, 

But “our position is much 
better than indicated,” said 
Lloyd P. Graber, meral 
manager of the transit sys- 
tem. After a payment of 
$500,000 in December, only 
$910,000 was still due on the 
$10,200,000 of bonds by which 
Seattle Transit’s rehabilita- 
tion was financed through an 
RFC loan in 1939. And still 
on deposit is a $500,000 cash 
reserve to meet principal pay- 
ments on schedule. Elimina- 
tion of the bonded debt by 
the first of next year is as- 
sured, Mr. Graber said. 

When the bonded debt is 
erased, the entire system will 
become the property of the 
City of Seattle, to be run by 
a five-man commission. Bonds 
are being retired four years 
ahead of schedule. 


Tulsa, Okla.—A third floor 
resent 
he ex- 
pansion will add 40,000 
square feet to the existing 
building. 


Ottawa, Ont. — Ottawa 
Transportation Commission 
recently awarded a contract 
for erection of a garage on 


| Albert St. Cost: $62,000. It 


is to be 30 by 200 feet, built 
of reinforced concrete. 


CHANGES 


West Memphis, Ark.—Two 
lines operating between West 
Memphis, Ark., and Mem: ——, 
Tenn., have discontinu 
of the West Memphis union 
bus depot. They are the 
Memphis - West Memphis 
Transportation Co. and the 
West Memphis Transporta- 
tion Co. Excessive rentals 
were given as the reason for 
the change. 


Ohio — Terminal 
building and loading docks at 
Great Lakes Greyhound sub- 
urban bus station, 300 E. 
Third St., leased to the Union 
News Co. of New York on a 
short-term basis. Company 
will continue its lease on the 
remainder of the block, con- 
tinue to use its garage and 
storage facilities. 


SOLD 


New York—Herald 

bus terminal sold by 
Avenue Coach Co. Companies 
which formerly used the — 
minal in midtown 
have moved to the new Fort 
of New York Au 

dist 


minal, Eighth Ave. 
St. 


Dayton, 


* 





CALIFORNIA The 
Francisco Public Utilities 
Commission has authorized 
the city attorney to bring suit 
against the Pacific Grey- 
hound Lines in an attempt to 
stop its intra-city service in 
competition with the San 
Francisco Municipal Railway. 
The PUC pointed out that 
PGL has no franchise for 
locol service, mainly between 
Visitacion Valley and down 
town San Francisco. 
Greyhound’s recent appli- 
cation to the State Public 
Utilities Commission for pe 
mission to discontinue the 
service—made at the requ« 
of the Muni Railway—was 
turned down by that body 
which ruled the PGL service 
met public convenience and 
necessity. 
The state commission 
ed the two services non 
competitive, commenting t 
the fact that “Patrons obvi 
ously use Greyhound’s local | 
service only when it 
their needs and convenience 
to such an extent that they 
are willing to pay a1 ‘ 
5 cents per ride for 
this record, discontinuance 
would be adverse to the public 
convenience and necessity.” 
Muni spokesmen object 
that the PGL takes off the 
“cream” of the Visitacio 
Valley traffic, without fran 
chise payment, while the cit 
must subsidize stand-by 
vice. 


ILLINOIS — The Illinois 
commerce commission recent 
ly authorized Bluebird Coz 
Lines, Inc., to continue 
operating its bus service 
Washington Boulevard b 
tween Chicago and Bellwood 
The ruling is the result 
a 12-year legal battk 
which Chicago Motor ( 
company, Chicago & 
Towns Railway, Inc, and 
Chicago, Aurora, and | 


San 


its 


st 
st 


meets 


Un 


acn 


ILLINOIS—An increas« 
the gasoline tax rate fron 

to 5 cents a gallon and higher 
license fees for trucks 
buses were recommended by 
Gov. Stevenson in his s 
sage to the opening ses 

of the legislature. 

Although urging cutbax 
for other forms of state « 
struction, the governor 
clared that roads are a big 
exception because to put off 
“necessary rebuilding would 
be gross extravagance” wit! 
highways wearing out faste: 
than they can be kept up and 
replaced from current rev- 
enues. 

Proponents of the recom 
mended 5-cent gas tax, which 
was unsuccessfully proposed 
two years ago, said it would 
produce $85,000,000 a year. 

To provide still further 
revenue for , Gov. Ste- 
venson advocated higher li- 


reachiabinon 


and 
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LEGAL DECISIONS 





railroad sought the right to 
operate the service. The Chi- 
eago Transit Authority and 
Nerth Western Railway op- 
posed operation of the bus 
route, which competes with 
service they render. 

Bluebird, which proposed 
the service in 1938, has been 
operating it since 1942. The 
company operates about 90 
round ‘a - <n with sto 
in Oak Park orest Park, 
River Forest, and Maywood. 
The fare is 20 cents for adults 
and 10 cents for children. 

The commission authorized 
|the service in 1942, then 
| authorized continuance in 
|1945 after several hearings 
lin which objectors were 
jheard. The case was taken 
to Cireuit Court, which in 
11948 ordered the commission 
|to hear additional evidence. 

In its latest ruling the com- 
|mission held it would be un- 
fair to give the service to any 
j}company other than Blue- 
|bird because that company 
joriginally proposed it and 
suffered the initial losses in 
building up patronage. 

* a * 


A fight involving $1,373,215 
flared recently between the 
Chicago Motor Coach Co. and 
the Chicago Transit Author- 
ity in connection with the 
interchange of transfer pas- 
sengers between the two 
systems. 

Benjamin Weintraub, presi- 
dent of the motor coach com- 
pany, made a demand for 
that amount against the CTA 
on grounds that the “boule- 
vard route” bus line has car- 
ried transfer passengers a 
larger number of miles in the 
37 months the CTA has been 
operating. Ralph Budd, CTA 





chairman retaliated with a 
statement that the transit 
authority “will take all prop. 
er steps to defend itself 
against the claim.” 

OHIO — Because the state 
already levies a gross receipts 
tax on revenues of trackless 
trolley operation, the Ohio 
Supreme Court has perma- 
nently enjoined the city of 
Youngstown from collecting 
a 3 percent gross receipts tax 
on the operations of the 
Lng town Municipal Rail- 

0. 

5 ebasing County courts 
had held likewise. The Su- 
preme Court’s action merely 
affirmed the county court’s 
action. The city had sought 
to collect the tax from the 
utility to pay part of the ex- 
pense of maintaining streets 
traversed by the buses. 


TENNESSEE — Orders 

gates an sag ay of about 
per cent in bus 

rates and truck freight po. of 

in Tennessee have been is- 

sued. 

John C. Hammer, chairman 
of the State Railroad and 
Public Utilities Commission, 
said “The application for ‘the 
rate increase ore 
the commission for quite 
some time. The bus and truck 
companies had a good case, 
and there were no substant- 
ial protests.” 

e rates will apply to in- 
trastate fares and rates. 


VIRGINIA—Public utilities 
and motor carriers next year 
will not have to pay the spe- 
cial revenue tax collected by 
the State Corporation Com- 





mission for the past three 


years. 
Be has decided 
nable margin” 


va. teeas 
The “teey of of 1 
per cent on pts is 
used to pay expenses of 
investigation, assessment and 
other activities incidental to 
the regulation of utilities. 


it has 
in re- 


previous years. 
two-tenths 
recei 


WISCONSIN—No objections 
to the reorganization of the 
Milwaukee Rapid Transit 

(formerly Speedrail) 
were filed when federal court 
in Milwaukee was open to 
hear them last month. 

Nor were there any objec- 
tions to the continuance of 
Bruno Bitker, attorney, as 
court-appointed trustee for 
the line. 

Mr. Bitker was appointed 
by Federal Judge Ro E. 
Tehan after President O. A 
Grootemaat filed a tion 
for reorganization with the 
judge. 

Former owner and 
of the line was Jay M 
who has sold 51 
his holdings and who 
no connection with the opera- 
tion of the line. Mr Maeder 
was at the controls of one car 
in an accident which cost the 
re of ten persons last fall. 
- A fo — degree —- 

r charge agains m was 
Guntinel 

Trustee Bitker is to file a 
reorganization plan with the 
court by the 23rd of this 
es e has said the line 
“can pro 
pod operated». 
ly financed. 

A fare increase, 

“would ap 
cated.” 


$312,490.82, most of ae 
represents roadbed, buildi 
and equipment. Funded de 
amounts to 625. 





IN THE STATE 
LEGISLATURES 





cense fees for trucks, buses 
and trailers, figured on a ton- 
mile basis in what he called 
“common fairness” to light 
car owners. 


INDIANA—Although __con- 
ceding the need of additional 
revenue for highway con- 
struction and maintenance in 
| Indiana, Gov. Schricker told 
the 1951 legislature that he 
felt it unwise to raise taxes 
i. pee see. now. 
governor 

tention of the anavibation “of 
/moter vehicle account funds 
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on the basis of 53 per cent 
for the state, 32 per cent for 
counties and 15 per cent for 
cities and towns. 

He also called for s 
limits of 60 miles an hour 
during the day and 50 at 
night. 


MICHIGAN—Gov. G. Men- 
nen Williams, in his message 
to the 1951 legislature, re- 
newed his former recommen- 
dation for enactment of legis- 
re- | lation ee revent changes in 


public uti ity rates until a 


parties have had 


an Be spinon | to be heard. 
e adjustment f ublic 

utility” rates by the M n 
Public Service Sys 


he port “has been a source of 

dissatisfaction to the people. 
“T that you enact 

islation to ram ang 

utility rates until all 

ested es have had op. 


pen oom 





Continued on next page 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY . . . continued 


MISSOURI — The highway 
problem took first place in 
Gov. Forrest Smith’s legisla- 
tive program proposed to the 
newly convened Assembly. 
He urged a gasoline tax 
increase to keep the highway 
system in good condition, 
also suggested a comprehen- 
sive legislative program, in- 
cluding a tighter drivers’ li- 
cense law, higher fees on 
and trucks, civil de- 
and a small loan 


buses 
fense, 
measure 

“A bill has been prepared 
for early introduction,” the 
governor told the assembly, 
“providing for an increase in 
the motor fuel tax for reason 
that it appears to be the 
most fair and _ equitable 





}source of highway revenue, 
jsince it is paid ; 
‘ately by those using our high- 


proportion- 
ways. 5 

“IT am urging this session,” 
he said, “to rewrite the o— 
ent antiquated and ambigu- 
ous bus and truck law to en- 
able this type of transpor- 
tation to y a more just 
and equitable share of our 
highway costs and to provide 
more teeth in the enforce- 
ment of law violations.” 


MONTANA—“The present 
use tax on vehicles 
is inequitable and I ask that 
it be abolished,” said Gov. 
Bonner to the opening session 
of the state legislature. The 
governor also urged that ad- 





Bureaus in London, Paris, 

Berlin, Moscow, Tokyo, 

, Melbourne, Rio 

de Janeiro, Buenos Aires. 

Correspondents in 48 
other cit 





Buses perform many functions in Italy. Newest specially 
built coach serves as a Catholic chapel, complete with 
confessional, which tours the rural sections, last year 
brought te Italians the significance of the Holy Year. 


Familiar to rural U. S. people is the mobile post office. 
It’s new in Italy. There it’s used to sell stamps, regis- 
tered mail services and to promote postal savings. It 
provides telephone and telegraph communications, too. 
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ditional revenue be provided 
for highway construction but 
did not offer any specific rec- 
ommendation as to the source 
other than to — any 
further tax on private pas- 
“we cars. 

“There are many ways, as 
you know, whe additional 
revenue may be obtained,” he 
said, “but I do not believe 


that any further tax or 


license should be placed on | 


rivate passenger vehicles 
or the obvious reason that a 
further tax or license on 
such vehicles would not be 
equitable. 


VERMONT — A proposed 
state constitutional amend- 
ment dedicating all Vermont 


ROME—The Federation of 
Municipal Transport Con- 
cerns, which in Italy hold a 
practical monopoly on urban 
passenger transport service, 
estimates that members will 
spend about $70,000,000 (45 
billion lire) in improvements 
during the next three to five 
years. 

Buses and trolley buses 
will replace the antiquated 
steam trams in Milan. Esti- 
mated cost: $12,000,000. 
Nearly $3,000,000 will be 
spent in Florence in making 
a similar conversion. 

Rome itself has a five-year, 





| constitutional 





highway-user tax revenues 
exclusively to highway pur- 

ses was rej by a state 
egislative interim commis- 
sion on constitutional changes 
in its report to Gov. ur. 

The interim group, which 
was created by the 1949 Ver- 
mont Legislature to s 
constitutional amendment 
proposals, said it considered 
the question of highway-user 
tax revenues to be more prop- 
erly a subject for legislative 
rather than constitutional ac- 
tion. 

Some 21 other states al- 
ready have adopted state 
amendments 
outlawing the diversion of 
highway-user tax revenues 
to non-highway purposes. 


MUNICH—Plans for a Ger- 
man transportation exhibi- 
tion to take place in Munich 
in 1952 are being drawn. 
The exhibition is to be along 
the same lines as that held 
in this city in 1925. 

The Bavarian state, the 
city of Munich and repre- 
sentatives of the economy 
are to act as co-sponsors of 
the exhibition. The technical 
development of all types of 
vehicles is to be shown, and 
it is hoped that foreign 
exhibitors also will partici- 
pate. 


$30,000,000 plan for improv- | LEYLAND, ENGLAND—An 


ing service. 
thirds of the mone 
spent on suburban lines. In- 
side the city, the Rome 
Tramway and  Motorbus 
Service expects to buy $9,- 
500,000 worth of new equip- 
ment. 

Like Florence and Milan, 
Genoa intends to convert 
tram lines into trolley lines, 
at a cost of $8,500, 
Naples, too, has a plan. 
There some $4,000,000 will 
be spent within three years. 


LONDON—The last of Lon- 
don’s gasoline-driven buses 
has been retired. All the 
state-owned London Trans- 
port organization’s buses 
are now driven by diesel 
engines. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 
—Air France is making 
things easier for the Amer- 


ican skier who likes to disport | 


on the snows of Switzerland. 
It has set up a bus service 
at the Geneva airport at 
Cointrin, to carry passengers 
to Mesgeve, Saint-Gervais, 
Chamonix, Val d’ Isere and 
the famous Swiss grounds 
of the Valais. The same 
kind of service also is be- 
ing set up at Zurich. Air 
France flights to the ski 
make connections 
services from North 


resorts 
with the 
America. 
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At least two-| analysis of the export fig- 
will be | ures of Leyland Motors, Ltd. 


for the eleven months end- 
ing Nov. 30 shows that 45 
per cent of the company’s to- 
tal chassis output was ship- 
ped overseas. This is 7 
per cent up on the corres- 
ponding period for 1949, and 
well in excess of the export 
quota suggested by the 


. | Government. 


In November the export 
figure was 64 per cent—the 
highest in the company’s 
records. 

During November, Uru- 
guay took the largest de- 
livery—77 goods and passen- 
ger vehicles—the majority 
of which were diesel-engined 
Comet models. Canada was 
also high on the list with a 
total of 75 vehicles. A large 
number of these were 
“Americanized” Beavers 
specially designed to com- 
pete with vehicles of North 
American manufacturer. 
They were shipped in an un- 
assembled condition in unit 
packs for erection at the 
Canadian factory at Lon- 
gueuil, Quebec. 


BERLIN—West __ Berliners 
who can show they are un- 
employed are now allowed to 
ride public trans 

trains and half 
fare. The decision was made 
by the city government, __ 


* 








J. E. ALLAN has been ap 
pointed superintendent of Pa 
cific Stage Lines, long-dis 
tance bus line subsidiary of 
British Columbia Electric Co. 
operated by B. Motor 
Transportation Co. 

Mr. Allan succeeds Briga- 
dier J. M. Rockingham, who 
was given leave of absence | 
last August to take command | 
of Canada’s Korea brigade 

Born and raised in Van 
couver, Mr. Allen was assis 
tant to B. C. Electric’s gen 
eral manager of transporta 
tion before his new appoint 
ment. He is now responsible 
for bus operation and traffic 
sales of PSL. 

He started with BCE in 
1935 as a clerk in the mer 
chandise accountant depart 
ment, and later became an 
accountant in the financial 
division of the company 

At the end of the war, he 
played an important role in 
the organization and admin- 
istration of the company’s 
job evaluation and transit 
planning programs. 


FRED ANDERSON, comp 
troller of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Co., has re- 
signed to accept a similar 
position in the power divisior 
of Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
Mr. Anderson, comptrolle: 
since April 1, 1948, formerly 
was an auditor for a Chicago 
auditing firm. Before that he 
was secretary-treasurer of 
the community group of in 
dependent telephone compa 
nies in Chicago. He 
native of Salina, Kan. 


HAROLD W. ARNOLD, 
president of Ohio Rapid Tran- 
sit, Inc., Columbus, has been 
elected a director of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, to 
represent the transportation 
industry. 


is a 


J. EDWARD BENNETT, of 
the Montgomery and West 
Side Avenue bus line, has 
been elected temporary chair- 
man of the newly formed In- 
dependent Bus Owners’ Asso- 
ciation of Hudson County 
N. J. 


The group chose Ray- 
mond Smith, of the Green 
ville and Lafayette Line 
temporary secretary. 

Mr. Bennett stated the i: 
dependent bus owners organ 
ized because they felt ths 
need for coordination of their 
efforts to better advances 
their interests and to more 
fully serve the public. 


RALPH BUDD, chairman of 
the Chicago Transit Author- 
ity, has been named chairman 
of a committee of nine to ap- 
poate the world situation 


as 
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| JOHN G. CAMPBELL, presi- 
jdent of the Buffalo Transit 
iCo., has been appointed to 
| the Buffalo Board of Safety. 


| CHARLES CZESCHIN has 
jresigned as vice president 
land general manager of the 
Missouri Public Service Co. 
to take a similar post with 
| the Arkansas-Missouri Power 
Co. at Blytheville, Ark. 


LeROY B. ENNES has re- 
signed as superintendent of 
transportation for the Cleve- 


years in transit work. 

Mr. Ennes, 66, began his 
transit career as assistant 
surveyor on the old Cleveland 
& Southwestern interurban 
railroad. He later worked for 
the Lake’ Shore Electric Rail- 
road and the Sandusky, Nor- 
walk & Mansfield interurban 
line. In 1910 he joined the 
Cleveland Railway Co. He 
was made superintendent of 
transportation in 1941. 

‘2 4 : ‘ > 


ELDRED M. FREY has been 
appointed general manager of 
Sveedrail Rapid Transit Line, 
Milwaukee, to succeed Jay 
Maeder. Mr. Maeder was re- 
moved shortly after the road 
filed a reorganization peti- 
tion in federal court. The 
appointment was announced 
by Bruno V. Bitker, trustee, 
who was appointed by Fed- 
eral Judge Robert E. Tehan 
to manage the line pending 
reorganization. Speedrail op- 
erates interurban service 
between Milwaukee and Wau- 
kesha and Hales Corners. 

In another move, Mr. Bitker 
announced that the name 
Speedrail would be dropped 
and the words Rapid Transit 
Line would be substituted. 

As equipment comes into 
the shops for repair the word 
Speedrail will be painted out, 
he said. 

Mr. Frey has had ex 
rience in electric railroading 
over the last 25 years. From 
1946 to 1949 he was general 
superintendent of mainte- 
nance and way and the over- 
|head and signal division on 
| the Waukesha, Hales Corners 
and Port Washington sections 
jof Kenosha Motor Coach 
Lines, Inc., the Speedrail 
predecessor company. 


J. A. Gillette 
UTC Treasurer 


J. ALTON re or 
been named to the post of 
treasurer of the United Trac- 
tion Co., Albany, N. Y. He 





land Transit System after 50 th 





succeeds Victor L. John- 
son, who died in October. 
Mr. Gillette has been asso- 
ciated with the company 41 
years. 


KENNETH E. HARTZLER 
is the new secetary-manager 
of the Idaho Motor Transport 
Assoc. He succeeds Bert 
Trask, who resigned to accept 
an appointment as associate 
director of the Western High- 
wav Institute. 

Mr. Hartzler graduated 
from Simpson College, Iowa. 
University of Iowa, and 
ived a master’s degree at 
the University of Idaho. 


SAM D. HATCHER has been 
promoted to the post of super- 
intendent of transportation 
for the Virginia Transit Co. 

A veteran of 13 years ser- 
vice in the transit business 
here. Mr. Hatcher had served 
as investigator and adjuster 
in VTC’s department of 
claims and safety before his 
promotion. 


Kheel Retained 
As Arbitrator 


THEODORE W. KHEEL has 
been renamed to a two-year 
term as impartial chairman 
of the private transit industry 
in New York City. 

Mr. Kheel, who was former- 
ly director of the city’s Divi- 
sion of Labor Relations and 
regional head of the National 


fioten com: of Youngs- 
wn, and es president of 
United Transit. 


Cc. J. MASON has been elect- 

ed vice-president of Missouri 

Public Service Co. A. 

Delaney was named secre- 

tary and -A. Z. Patterson 

——— will fill the 

a ‘created by the re- 

tion of Charles Czes- 

in, who held all three 
offices. 


ROBERT L. McCONNELL 


has been appointed admini- 
strative 
Charles 


and 
per- 
sonnel and safety director for 
Fort Wayne Transit, Inc. 
Mr. McConnell has been 
active in public transporta- 
tion ee the last | 
years, serving as personne 
Rooster for Indiana Service 
sor firm, and 
director of personnel and 
safety with Fort Wayne 
Transit, Inc., when it was 
formed in 1948. 


FRED R. McVITTIE, retiring 
as chief engineer, climaxed 
43 years with the Rochester 
rn og eee ay when de- 
heads presented 
im with a tihevtaban set. 

Mr. MeVittie joined the 
RTC in 1907 as cadet engi- 
neer connected with ways and 
structure. Two years later, 
he become assistant electrical 
engineer. In 1921, he became 
chief electrical engineer and 
when the company converted 

from trolleys to buses, 
came company mechanical 
engineer. In 1941, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of 
equipment, moved into the 
position of chief engineer in 


assistant 
F. 


War Labor Board, was first 1947. 


appointed to the post on June 
6, 1949. In eighteen months 
in office he handled more than 
250 grievances growing out 
of contracts between nine bus 
companies and two unions. 
In his capacity as impar- 
tial chairman at an annual 
salary of $20,000 Mr. Kheel 
decides disputes and acts in 
a mediatory role in negotiat- 


_|ing new agreements. He per- 


formed the latter role recent- 
ly when te aided in the settle- 
ment of new contracts on the 
private lines. He is also im- 
partial adviser under the 
momorandum of understand- 
ing between the Board 
Transportation and 


Transport Workers Union, 
cIo. 


JAMES S. OSBORNE, gener- 
al superintendent of the 
Green Lines, has been named 
assistant general manager of 
the Cincinnati, Newport and 
Covington Railway and also 
of the Dixie T ion Co. 


JOHN PILLSBURY, ae cone 
, has b 


ed with the Public Session 1 Go. 
of New Hampshire in an ex- 
one capacity. 
Mr. Pillsbury is a former 
ee rman who served as 
director and secretary 
ny re minority party com- 
mittee of the United States 
Senate during the 81st Con- 
gress and member of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Senate 





M. M. MALMER, viee presi- }h 


dent and general manager 
of the Youngstown Munici- 
pal Railway Co., has been 
named a director and vice 
president of the Springfield 
Transportation Co. 

Mr. Malmer is also a di- 
rector and vice president of 
Akron Transportation Co., 


the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture and is a World War IT 
veteran. 


JOHN P. RANDOLPH, a 
former member of the Mis- 
souri Public Service Com- 
mission, is in Washington, 
Continued on next page 
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D. C., where he has assumed 
his new duties as neral 
counsel for the ational 
Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioner, com- 
posed of the public utility 
regulatory bodies of the va- 
rious states. 

In the $15,000 a year posi- 
tion he succeeds Wa 
McDonald, a member of 
the Georgia Public Service 
Commission, who was named 
temporary counsel last sum- 
mer after the former counsel, 
Frederick G. Hamley, was ap- 
pointed to the Washington 
State Supreme Court. 


SOUTH SUBURBAN SAFE- 
WAY LINES, INC. of 
Harvey, Illinois has announc- 
ed the following appoint- 
ments Morton 
director of Public relations 
and manager of operations; 
Paul Madsen, manager of 
maintenance; and Jerome E. 
Macha, treasurer. 


LAWRENCE WEINGAR- 
TER, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the San An- 
tonio Transit Co., has been 


addon, d ed 





elected president of the San 
Antonio Chamber 
merce. 


H. G. YOUNGBLOOD has 
been appointed general super- 
intendent of maintenance for 
the Transportation 

ment of the Birmingham 


Iter | Electric Co. He was formerly 


superintendent of garages. 

is assistant, named at the 
same time, is P. M. Smith 
Jr., former assistant super- 
intendent of railway equip- 
ment. 


OBITUARIES 


JOSEPH H. ALEXANDER, 
66 former president of the old 
Cleveland Railroad Co., has 


ied. 
He bdean his career in 
Cleveland in 1906, when he 
was made chief engineer for 
the Municipal Traction Co. 
Later he served as assistant 
to the general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Railways Co., but 
he returned to Cleveland in 
1912. 
Mr. Alexander became 


of Com- |road 





president of Cleveland Rail- 
in 1926, and served in 
that capacity until 1931, when 
the line was sold. He was 
a former president of 
the Cleveland Engineering 
Society. 


JOHN R. GOOLSBY, 44, 
superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the Virginia Transit 
Co., for the past five years 
died oo 
Mr. Goolsby went to Rich- 
mond from Atlanta, where he 
had been employed as assist- 
ant to the division super- 
intendent of the _ transit 
system there operated by the 
eorgia Power Co. 


DR. ROBERT F. HYLAND, 
chief surgeon for the St. 
Louis Public Service Co., 
died recently. He was also 
team surgeon for the two St. 
Louis major league baseball 
clubs, and was nationally 
known for the surgical work 
he did to aid some of the 
game’s top stars. 

Dr. Hyland was born in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 61 years 
ago. He went to St. Louis in 





1907 to attend St. Louis Uni- 
versity medical school. 


JAMES O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
52, night superintendent of 
the bus garage of the 
Chicago Transit Authority 
died recently. He had been 
associated with transporta- 
tion systems Chicago 
since 1920. 


IRVIN L. PORTER, 69, 
Kenilworth, Ill., treasurer and 
a member of the board of the 
Chicago Transit Authority, 
and treasurer of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, died recently 
in Evanston, Ill. Mr. Porter 
was a graduate of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill. 


ROBERT H. WATSON, 
treasurer and controller of 
United Traction Co., Albany, 
N. Y., died recently after a 
cerebral hemorrhage. He was 
58 years old. 

Mr. Watson spent his 
whole business life in the 
transportation field. He 
joined United Traction in 
1928, and was appointed 
treasurer last November. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
MANUFACTURERS 





4. S. McEvoy 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
has announced the appoint- 
ment of A. S. McEvoy as 
central regional sales man- 
ager for the truck and coach 
division. 

Mr. McEvoy replaces H. A. 
(Scout) Prussing, who has 
resigned. In his new duties 
Mr. McEvoy will direct field 
representatives in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Oklahoma, Nebraska 
and Colorado. 

The new sales manager has 
been associated with the 
transportation field since 
student days at Marquette 
University. Starting as a 
bus driver, he was successive- 
ly driver instructor, head of 


80 





the personnel department and 
general superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Motor Bus Lines 
in Milwaukee. 

During World War II he 
was associate director in the 
Office 6f Defense Transporta- 
tion, in charge of field offices. 
He became associated with 
GM Coach in 1945, as field 
representative. 


GENERAL MOTORS also 
has appointed Harold J. Hav- 
ermale, former general super- 
intendent of inspection for 
the truck and coach division, 
to the manfacturing depart- 
ment. He will be in charge of 
the military truck program. 
C. C. Hursey, former assist- 
ant general superintendent of 
inspection, succeeds Mr. Hav- 
ermale, who has been with 
General Motors since 1926. 


THE ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY OF AMERICA has an- 
nounced two major ALCOA 
programs that together will 
boost America’s production 
of defense aluminum by more 
than 25 per cent annually, 
pe mage to I. W. Wilson, 
senior vice president 

The first, a “quick action” 
plan, will be started immedi- 
ately, and shortly will be pro- 
— added supplies of the 
vital light metal for the nat- 
ional defense stock-pile at the 
rate of approximately 158,- 





One of the first Twin Coach Co. propane buses placed in 


a 


service by the Chicago Transit Authority was inspected 
by Ralph Budd, chairman of the transit system. Fifty- 
eight of 500 ordered have been delivered by Twin Coach. 


000,000 pounds a year, using 
stand-by facilities owned by 
the company which require 
the use of higher-cost elect- 
ric power than is economical 
for peacetime smelting of 
aluminum. 

The second is an expansion 
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plan that involves the erec- 
tion of permanent new facili- 
ties, capable of producing 
approximately 240,000,000 
pounds of aluminum a year. 

The new capacity will be 
achieved by enlarging -the 
smelting facilities at AL- 


TRASPORATION 





CAO’s Point Comfort, T: 
plant, and by _ construct- 
ing a new plant utilizing ele« 
tric power generated from 
gas or coal fuels. 


AMERICAN TRANSIT AD- 
VERTISING’S Harry Reid 
has been elected to a three- 
year term on the Indian- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce 
board of directors. 


CANADIAN CAR & FOUN- 


started with Cummins in 
1939. 


RALPH J. SHIELDS, who 
has been with the Cummins 
| organization for the last four 
| years, has m appointed to 
| Mr. Wilhite’s previous posi- 
|tion of Northwest Regional 
jservice representative. Mr. 
|\Shields has been a factory 
\field service representative 
with headquarters at Colum- 


bus since May of 1949. 


DRY CO. states in its annual | 


report that its Fort William, 
Ont., automotive division was 
active in the past year in the 
manufacture of buses and 
trolley-buses, with the auto- 
motive engineering division 
developing a new smaller bus 
the pilot model of which is 
on a demonstration tour. The 
company has also arranged 
with A. C. V. Sales Ltd. of 
London for the sole rights to 
distribute the AEC diesel 
engine in Canada and 
U. S. This engine is now 
available for installation 
in Can-CarBrill buses. 


tne 


Auto Registration 
Off in November 


CONFIRMING EARLIER 
FORECASTS, November new 
car registration will show a 
sharp drop from October 
figures, R. L. Polk & Cx 
Detroit, statisticians for the 
automotive industry predicts 

On the basis of registra 
tion tabulated for 19 states 
for November, Polk officals 
estimated that should pre 
ratios hold, the total when 
all states are tabulated will 
be approximately 450,000 
units. This compares with 
580,373 new cars registered 
in October and would be only 
nominally better than Noven 
ber, 1949, when 409,702 new 
ears were licensed. 

The 19 states in whic! 
registrations have been com 
pleted for November normally 
account for 32 percent of the 
total U. S. sales. 

New truck registratio 
for November likewise will 
show a sharp drop, if returns 
from 15 states thus far 
tabulated are any indication 
Polk officials estimated that 
new truck 
should be around 85,000 units 
This compares with 
new trucks 
October. 

Polk officials gave no reasor 


registered in 


for the sharp declines, but | 


pointed to such contributing 
factors as restricted credit 
controls, seasonal declines 
and the abnormally high 
totals of previous months. 


CUMMINS ENGINE CO. 
Columbus, Ind., has promoted 
Charles J. Wilhite to acting 
northwest regional manager. 
His headquarters will be in 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Wilhite 


reanPoRTION 
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8 | government rubber 


registrations | 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE Co., 


Toledo, Ohio, has appointed | degree 


four new vice presidents. 

They are: James B. Fenner, 
treasurer, who becomes vice 
| prommyy and comptroller; 
|Lyman A. Wine, assistant to 
|the president; R. M. Lake, a 
director; and C. L. Lancaster, 
|plant manager at Sharon- 
ville, O. 


| Synthetic Rubber 
| Plant Reactivated 


iB. F. GOODRICH CHEMI- 
CAL CO. has reactivation of 
|the huge government synthet- 
ic rubber plant at Institute, 
W. Va., well into the “check, 
clean and recondition” stage, 
according to Tom B. Nantz, 
plant manager. 

In stand-by since 1947, the 
| Institute GR-S plant is under- 
going complete “face-lifting” 
with valves, tanks, piping, 
condensors and motors bein 
torn down, cleaned, inaneaien, 
|replaced whenever necessary 
and reassembled. A moderni- 
jzation program is runnin 
concurrently, Mr. Nantz said, 
so that various process im- 
provements made in the pro- 
duction of GR-S rubber dur- 
ing the last three years can 
be incorporated. 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, the new operators, 
took over from U. S. Rubber 
Company Nov. 1 following 
notification from Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation that 
they would operate the co- 
polymer plant in the new 
rogram. 
Since that date, hundreds 
of Blaw-Knox Construction 
Company engineering and 
|construction men have been 
working to get the 90,000 ton 
capacity plant in running 
order. 


101,169 | 


HUNT-SPILLER MANU- 
FACTURING CORP. has 
named John A. Moreland, Jr., 
formerly with Wadell ae 8 
j}ment Co., Garwood, N. J., 
jmanager of the automotive 
jsales division. The company 
|produces heavy-duty brake 
| drums and cluteh plates. 

Mr. Moreland succeeds 
Gordon L. Leach, who re- 
signed. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., 
ennin: 


has named John W. P. £- 
ton chief engineer of the pis- 
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ton — department. He was 
formerly staff engineer for 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
In his new position, Mr 
Pennington will be respon- 
sible for the design and 
metallurgy of Koppers Amer- 
ican hammered piston rings; 
all shop and field testing; su- 
pervision of research vi- 
ties; and customer contacts 
of an engineering nature. 
Mr. Pennington is a 1939 
apes of Kansas State 
‘ollege, Manhattan, Kan., 
with a Bachelor of Science 
in mechanical engi- 
neering. 


Company Expands 
Philly Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEY - 
LL REGULATOR CO. is 
expanding its industrial pro- 
duction and operating facili- 
ties in Philadelpha, accord- 
ing to Henry F. Sore, resi- 
dent of the company’s 
Instrument division. 

The new expansion is made 
possible, Mr. Dever said, by 
the purchase of the Thomas 
M. Royal plant. The company 
has also acquired about 60,- 
000 square feet of undevel- 
oped property in addition and 
adjacent to its new site, he 
added. 

“It is already apparent 
that our present facilities are 
insufficient to permit produc- 
tion in line with demands 
which are being made upon 
us by the national mobiliza- 
tion program,” Mr. Dever 
said. “We have the largest 
number of employees in 
Brown history. All signs in- 
dicate the whole industrial 
instruments industry, as well 
as ourselves, will be asked to 
perform increasingly larger 
and more important roles in 
safeguarding the interests 
and principles of the accepted 
American way of living.” 

Honeywell’s Brown In- 
struments division employ- 
ment is nearing the 2,000 
mark, about 20 percent higher 
than during the World War 
II peak. 


Samuel Moore Co. 
Elects Directors 


SAMUEL MOORE & CO. 
directors elected Frank H. 
Olton executive vice presi- 
dent and Arthur B. Briggs 
vice president and treasurer 
at a recent meeting. 

Announcement of the elec- 
tion was made by Samuel 
Moore, president of the trans- 
—— products company. 

r. Olton was formerly vice 
president and salesmanager 
of the company, and r. 
Briggs has been serving as 
treasurer. 


PULLMAN 
CAR. MA 
CORP. has 


- STANDARD 
NUFACTURING 


appointed E. 


rown - 





Preston Calvert as director 
of public relations. 

Mr. Calvert joined Pullman 
Standard as assistant direc- 
tor of public relations in 
April, 1949, after leaving Carl 
Byoir & Associates, Inc., 
public relations firm. 


RAYBESTOS DIVISION of 
Ray! - Manhattan, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., is offering 
fleets answers to engineering 
service problems and _ the 
promise of product ‘orm- 
ance in the form a com- 
~_ fleet engineering serv- 
ce. x 

According to a recent an- 
nouncement by James L. Mc- 
Govern, Jr., replacement 
sales manager, the company 
will provide material giving 
ae technical data on 
brake block installation; 
| agg information to give 
eets more brake 
block results; specific fleet 
recommendations based on 
careful surveys. 


Reynolds 
More Aluminum 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 
President Richard 8. Reyn- 
olds predicts that aluminum 
production will climb in 1951 
to over 1,600,000,000 P eg 
within 10 per cent of the peak 
year during World War II. 
Primary aluminum output 
has increased so sharply dur- 
ing recent years that 1951 
production will be double 
1946. 

Further expansion of ca- 
pacity, already agreed upon, 
will enable the three pro- 
ducers to achieve a rate of 
2,200,000,000 pounds a year 
in 1952, a 50 per cent jump 
over 1950. 

Despite the substantial in- 
crease in supply: the total 
military and civilian demand 
in 1951 is expected to be still 
greater. In contrast to the 
situation —— on the 
eve of World War II, alumi- 
num has become a standard 
and preferred material for a 
wide range of essential ci- 
vilian uses, including con- 
struction, trans tion 
equipment, household appli- 
ances, and protective packag- 
ing. In the military field, its 
uses have also spread far 
beyond aircraft construction 
as greater emphasis has been 
put on an air-borne army. 


DUANE STRANAHAN, vice 
—- of the Champion 
park Plug Co., Toledo, has 
been elected president of the 
board of trustees of the Re- 
search Foundation of the 
University of Toledo. 


THE TOWNSEND CO., New 
in. a. a 

cifaet iver cc. be 

Angeles, Calif., ray 4 an- 


nounced completion a 
merger. Mr. enson said 
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scrubs 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


that the west coast plant will 
operate as the Cherry Rivet 
Co., Division of Townsend Co. 
William B. Hubbard, former 
president of Cherry, has been 
elected to the Townsend 
board of directors and will 
be managing director of the 
Cherry division. 


TWIN COACH CO. has an- 
nounced that Omaha & Coun- 
cil Bluffs Street Railway Co., 





- continued 


Omaha, will soon operate a 
fleet of 117 pro powered 
— coaches. company 
purchased 57 new pro- 
met perce from Twin and is 
also <a 60 others. 
Thirty new propane-pow- 
ered Twin coac! will soon 
be placed in service in Kansas 
City. In addition, the Kansas 
City transit system is now 
converting 117 of its postwar 
Twin propane. 


First White Motor Co. 50-passenger diesel coach delivered 
to the Cleveland Transit System was tried out under 
rigorous test eonditions—in the Euclid Ave. rush. It stood 
up well, said Cleveland Transit, which has ordered 50. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER 
CO. has announced the pur- 

f the Buna-N synthe- 
tic rubber plant of Esso 
Standard Oil Co. in Baton 
Rouge, La., as a major step 
in the expansion of its facili- 
ties for the manufacture of 
chemicals, plastics and syn- 
thetic rubbers. The purchase 
price was not disclosed. 

The plant will be operated 
by the Naugatuck chemical 
division of the rubber com- 
pany, which will continue to 
market Buna-N rubber under 
the trade name “paracril.” 

It now has the capacity to 
produce approximately 15,- 
000,000 pounds of Buna-N 
synthetic rubber and high 
styrene latex annually. 

U. S. bber plans to ex- 
pand production facilities so 
that the plant will manufac- 
ture more than 30,000,000 
pounds of Buna-N synthetic 
rubber, high styrene latex 
and the new rubber-plastic 
blends annually. 

The rubber company ap- 
pointed Wilbur Combs 
as product manager for the 
L. H. Gilmer division. 

In his new position, Mr. 
Combs will be responsible for 
sales of V-belts, shock pads, 
flat transmission belts and 
other Gilmer products. He 
will headquarter at the Gil- 
mer plant near Philadelphia. 








OBITUARIES 


JAMES E. HALE, potas 
elect of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, died re- 
cently after a heart attack. 

Mr. Hale was the holder of 
more than 25 patents, all re- 
lating to some phase of tire, 
rim or wheel engineering, 
and the author of 17 technical 
papers submitted to the SAE. 
The heart attack was at- 
tributed to over-exertion 
brought on by shoveling 
snow after the recent big 
storm. 

The SAE president was 
chief engineer for the Tire 
Division of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. and had been 
a member of SAE since 1913. 
Born in Manchester, N. H., 
in 1884, he was a duate of 
M.LT. and had m asso- 
ciated with Firestone since 
his graduation in 1908. 

hile Mr. Hale won his 
widest acclaim for worm-on 
balloon tires for passenger 
cars, he always considered his 
contribution to farm tractor 
tires of at least equal impor- 
tance. One of his most dra- 
matic accomplishments was 
the engineering of the huge 
18.00x24 in. earth-mover tire 
which resulted in abandon- 
ment of duals in favor of 
these large singles. 


BUS AND TROLLEY BUS DELIVERIES 
Domestic deliveries in December, 1950 


Bus Deliveries 

erque Bus Co. (N. 

Barcroft & Wash. iraisit(Va ) 
Bac ge r Coaches, Inc. (Wise 
Bartonville Bus Lines, Ine. 
Blue Mo tor Coach Lines (K 
Car Le asing Co. (TIL.) 
Cedar Rapids City L — (Iowa). 
City (Okla. 
City Rapid Transit Co. .). 
Cleveland Transit System (Ohio) . 
Connecticut Ry. & Ltg. Co. (Conn.) 
Cross Town Bus Lines (Ca 
Culver City Muni. Bus Line Roan) - 
Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. (Tex 


Bus Co 


Dave 
City 
DeBolt Transit Co 
Deephaven Bus Co. 
J. & G. Domenico (N. J. 

Fox River Bus Lines (Wisc.). 


Fris (ies: 


port City Lines (Ta.)... coe 
f Daytona Beach (Fia.).... 
(Pa.) 

Ine. 


pen arene ngs Co. 
jould (N 4 
arg Railways Co. 
ings St. Ry. Co 
ty Bus Line (8 
restate Passenger Svc ; 
stown Motor Bus Transp. 
ky Bus Lines, Ine. { 
e Bus Co. 
Stage Lines (Wash.)..... 
b’n_ Lines, Inc. 
ines (La.) 
Long Beach Motor Bus Co. (Cal.) 
Frank Martz Coach Co. (Pa.)... 
Mastco, Inc. (Conn.) 
Metropolitan Transit Auth. 
Mian Transit Co. Stop +) 
Mobile 
Mo 
Mor Valley Bus ewes : 
Natchez City Lines (Miss.) 
N. ¥. ©. Omnibus Corp. (N é 
N. ¥. ©. Board of Transp. (N. ¥. Ss 
Village of North Olmsted (Ohio) 
O'Fallan-Belleville Coach Co. an ) 
Ohio River Motor Coach (Pa 
etto Bus Line (8. ©.) 
Transit Co. 
Service Co 
Quaker City Bus Co 


ea 


~ Oifass, 3 
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(Mich.) . 


Number 




















H 
DH-8 
GH-% 








O11 





8M2B 
TDH-3612 
C-33) 
C-37D 
Cityliner 
C-31 
PDA-3704 
TDH-3612 
Duraliner 
418B1-50-291C 
TDH-3612 
TGH-2708 


372MC 
TDH-3612 
TDH-4509 
29 
TDH-3612 
TGH-3101 
218B1-50-2910 
TDH-3612 
PDA-3704 

36 


TDH-4508 


aiunes 
ee eee et 


218B1-50-29TC 
872M 


% nee 


ee 


Rock Island & Moline City Lines(Tl.) 
St. Croix Bus Co. (Minn.) 


Shenango Valley Transp. 

The Short Line, Inc. ( 
Southeastern Motor Lines (Ga os 
Southern Cities Transit (Cal.)...... 


Valley Coaches, Inc. 
Vegas Transit Co. (Nev.) sdépaaeseue 


The Warren Poy Co. (Ohio). 
Wash., Va. & Md. Coach Co. (V 
Western Transit Co. 

a Penn 


iF. a 
wees 3 River & Alton Bus Lines, Ine 


Worcester St. Ry. Co. (Mass.)....... 


8. Dept. of Justice (D. C.)........ 
tr 8. Govt. (D. C 


Universal * Pictures Co., Inc, (Cal.). 


Deluxe Transp., Ltd. 
Dit: de Omnibus Fitsjonn de Cuba, 


on. ‘Amer. Transp. Exp. (Cuba) 
Gen. Amer, Transp. aos 7 napa guna 
GM Overseas Opns, (N 


Omn. de Santa Clara, 8. A. (Cuba)... 
The White Motor Co. of Can., Ltd.... 


Cincinnati St. Ry. (Ohio) 


San Francisco Muni. Ry. (Cal.)...... 


Wilkes Barre Transit Corp. (Pa.). 





sidered complete. 
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TOTAL DELIVERIES REPORTED IN THIS ISSUE 


GMC 


TDH-3612 
Marmon- 


15 
1 
8M2B 
TDH-3612 
PDA-3704 
21 SBI -50-2910 
&8M2B 
Sub'nliner 
pay 
TDH-3612 
armon- 
Herrington 
ACF-Brill 
GMC 
GMC 


8MB 
TDH-3612 
0-44 
TDH-3612 
TDH-3612 
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Marmon- 
Herrington 
Marmon- 
Herrington 


&M2B 
8M2B 


_ 
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Miscellaneous deliveries 


2 Fixtble 
19 Southern 
2 Fixible 


218B1-50 
8-36M 
218B1-50-291C. 


Foreign deliveries 


Fitzjohn 


Fitzjohn Super Duraliner 

Aerocoach sree 

Aerocoach 372M 

GMC oDnc- 20 Chasis 
Only 


11 Fitzjohn 
5 Fixible 


Cityliner 


Cityliner 
218B1-50-291C0 


Trolley bus deliveries 


TC-48 


TC-48 
T-46 


Marmon- 
Herrington 
16 Marmon- 
Herrington 
5 ACF-Brill 


501 Buses 
25 Trolley Buses 


TOTAL 1950 DELIVERIES REPORTED 


NOTE: This list is based Lok monthly reports from manufacturers, Not 
manufacturers report regularly, consequently, this list is not 


all 
to be con- 
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1951 TROLLEY BUS SPECIFICATIONS 
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TIRE SIZE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Current Collection 


Propulsion Equipment Baqvipment 





TRADE NAME 


Unleden Weight, ib 
in 

Over Bumpers, 
Inside Body Length, te.* 
Turning Redivs, Ft. 
Self or Forced 
Ventiletion 
Lighting 

Arrester 


Wheelbose 


Type 


Over-ell Length 
Overheng** 


Line 











8 1/2 11.00-22 | 11.00-22 | GE-W | 1213-) or W 1442 

o4 1417? 11.00-22 | 11.00-22 | GE-W | 1213-) or W 1442 

Marmon-Hertington . . 17,250 107 3/4 11.00-22 | 11.00-22 | GE-W | GE-1213 or W 1442 
Marmon-Herrington . . 17,750 3 107 3/4 11,00-22 | 11.00-22 | GE-W | GE-1213 or W 1442 
Pullman-Standard. . . 19,800 | 265 480 16 11.00-22 | 11.00-22 | GE- | GE-1213 or Ww 1442 
Pullman-Standard. . .| TC- 19,400 | 2 116 11.00-22 | 11,00-22 | GE-W | GE-1213 or W 1442 
St. Louis Car Co. .. 19,300 | 268 [478 . 102 11.00-22 | 11.00-22 | GE- | GE-1213 or W 1442 
Twin Coach ....., 18,500} 242 |46 119 1/6 11.00-22 | 11.00-22 | GE- | GE-1213 or W 1442 


ACF-Brill........ 18,000 | 2 
18,300 
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BODY DETAILS 





TRADE NAME 
(Continved) | Medel 


ot Seat Cushion 
Meterie! 

Body Pone! 
Meterie! 
Output 
Bru Thousends 
Light Fixture 

h or Low 
Lemps 
or CP Bulb 


Capacity 
Side Well Insuletion 


Meximum Seating 
Aisle Width 
Heedlining Metericl 
Heeting Equipment 
Ventileting Equipment 
12, 30 or 120 Volt 
Wettege, Amperege 
Fleer Covering 
Window Sesh 
Upholstery Meterie! 
Door Control 
Entronce Lecetion 
Exit Lecetion 


SHSAZILE | sor 
FZQgZZzz 


Body Frome 
Roof Materia! 
Tete! Heater 
Interior 

Seat Filler 


Line 
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ACF-Brill. . 
ACF-Brill. . . 
Marmon-Herrington 
Marmon-Herrington 
Pullman-Standard . 
Pullman-Standard . . 
St. Lowis Car Co. . 
Twin Coach . 


seeeeeee 
33399333 
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TRANSMISSION 
Front Axle Steering Geer 





Reor Axle 
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2 
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Front-Length 


TRADE NAME 


Full Leck te 
Full Lock 
Regenerctive! 


Sq. Ins. 


Line 
Stendard 
Reduction Ratic 
ead Width, Ins 
Rear Length 
end Width,ins. 
Peds Under or 
Over Axle 
Ne. Terns 
Front Drum- 
Diemeter 
and Width 
Rear Drum- 
Diameter 
end Width 
Lining Aree, 





T 


7582-W ‘ | 62x4 | 68x5 
7582-¥ d | G2x4 | G68x5 
7578-PX-5 | GOx¢ | 68x5 
7578-PX-5 : 60x4 68x5 
1579-PX . | 58x5 4x5 
7579-PX , | 58x 64x5 
7579-DW d | 60x4 645 
1578-P sipinaienss Ceeiieitie iedaaiia 27071-£-5 . 16 1/2x7 


LLLZ | oyrente- 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


BODY DETAILS 
Electrica! Equipment Springs Meterials Heating end Ventilating Seets 


Earl Cr Mathe AA - Armstrong Automat Con - Consolidated Car Heating Am = - American 
+ Exide 5 Rowls Al - Aleminem FO - Forced Draft CSP - Coiled Springs Padded 
+ Genera! Electric 0 We Asb - Aluminum and Stee! 35R-12A-358 Resistor, 12 KW HW - Heywood-Wakefield 
~ Ohio Brass U Unde CBS - Copper Bearing Stee! Auxiliary Kor ~- Koreseal 
- Westinghouse a Inde ear—over at front Ck - Cork Px ~- Paratex back, curled hair seats 
- Automatic F « Felt 
- Electrocam Lie - Linolews Lighting 
- Forced Ventilation MP - Masonite Presdwood 
+ Self Ventilation Me - Mastic esu ~ Electric Service Mig. 
Mas - Masonite L - Luminator 
Axles a Bendix Westinghouse Mast - Mastipave Deer Contre! 
Timken Mel - Melfiex 
Tim ~ Timkes -S ~ Four Shoe “S" Cam RB - Rub Rub Window Sesh Con - Consolidated Car 
Two Shoe operated type PA S$ - Steel WP = - National Poeumatic 
~ Duplex chamber or cylinders AD - Adams & Westiake 
- Dynamic Ea - Edwards 
Regenerative Entronce Lecetion 
Dynamic with 2 of GE * Back of rear seat to inner front pane! 
Regenerative with GE only “* Center rear axle to rear bumper AF - Ahead front axle 
= Two-shoe, air operated + Outer clearance diameter smaliest turning circle to left. AR - Ahead rear axle 


ear 
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1951 MOTOR BUS 


TRADE MAME POWER PLANT RADIATOR ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
I. | | 
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TO ABBREVIATIONS 


(2) Torque Converter Y + Young ~ Prestolite 


0 Owe 
Engine thet - Donaldson Chi =~ Chicage Mtg. Co. Redicter T 
Chy * Chevrolet ~ Unites ~ Fedéers . Cottoter 
- Continental ~ Vertes ~ Flexe + Fin & Tube 
Chrysler + Winslow > G80 Mtg Co + Pertex 
- Harrison + information not gives by 
~ Long Banutactore: 
+ Modine «Yeung 
ot Shurre: Bettery Make 
* Ryser 8 + Bowers 
+ Modine o 
e 
" 


Commas 
- Dodge 
+ General Motors Diese! Ld 
+ Mail Scott Mor H® - Hall Winslow 
- Hercules t 
+ International Harvester 
+ Waukesha 
Che ome tere 
+ AC. Spark Plog Co. 


+ Exide 
+ Nodbs 


+ McCord 
- Own 
+ Pettex 
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MPONENT PARTS 


TRANSMISSION RUNNING GEAS 
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5464-6.) 


$ $ 5 | FO-900-DPA 
$ | FO-900-OPA 
$ $ 5 F0-900-DPA 
RA-MATIC $ C | F-6a6 
RAMATIC $ | F686 

$ $ 11612 XS 
$ $ 1161S 
$ ; 0 | 16902-0-X-1 
$ $ 00 | 16902-0-X-1 
| 16900-0-X-1 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Spork Plog Moke Gearset Make + Hydraulic Emergency Broke Moke Mone 
AC =~ A.C. Spark Plug Co. BL + Brown Lipe - Vacuum Booster 8 - Band Clark 
Ch + Champion Spark Plug Co, Cc -C 0 - Disk - Cates 
fF + Fulle moke Or + Owe + Own 
bake ap few Process + Bendix-Westingbouse Ext - External Band + Tigkes 
= Borg & Beck - Spice ~ Lockheed i + Internal Expanding 
Steering Gear take it meng Universe! tdeke 
+ Bendix Progects ae = Cleveland Steel Progects 
+ Geane: Hond Broke Locetion - Isternational Marvester 
« Ress ° + Difterential - Mechanics 
+ Soginew OS = Drive Shatt + Spicer 
T + Transmission + Universal Products 
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1951 MOTOR BUS 


TRANSMISSION 





TRADE WAME MAIM DIMENSIONS (Inches) 








Reduction Rear 
Retie Ante 





iy or Longited nally 
sion Contre! 


Woter Cepecity © 


Engine Mounted Treas 


Unleden Weight Ready fer the Rood 
Smellest Turning Circ le (To Left) Fr. 


Overall Length over Bumpers 
inside Body Length - 

Beck of Rear Seot 

te taser Front Penetl 

Reer Azle te 

Reer of Bumper 

Cooling Systems, in Gels. 
Retic in High Geer 


Wheelbese 


Distance Center Line - 
Outer Cleerence Diemeter 
Front Tire Size 

Reeor Tire Size 

Engine Lecetion 

Type Trensmission 

Quiet 'n whet Geers 

Tere! Reduction 





1/ACF-Brit «fia 
2) ACF Brit! . 10-48 15500 
3) ACF-Br | 18400 
4|ACE-Br -|C-2? 11100 
$ |ACF-Br -|C-31 11800 
6 | ACE-Britt «<= ]C48 20200 
? | Aerecoach -+ | 7-361 16000 
| Aerocoach [373 17350 

Beave . |B-27PT 11728 
Beaver . }8-31PT 12800 


3 8 Cleteh Lining Aree Sq. In. 
°o 
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NNN lobes Universels 
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1 |Beave . }B-35PT 13500 
2| Beck . |Mammtiner 
| Series i! 17750 
Beck . - [Beck-29 eee 60-1/8 
Beck -». [Deck @ Half] .... 80 

jBeck ~ «= |Lam Liner sean wo 
CUB Coach....../257 & 23S | 7420 0-1/4 
}CUB Coach. ...../) 1-58 197 | 5990 6a 
iFitzjoha Cityliner. . /FTG-JXLO & 
| FTG-WXLO | 13400 | 1823/4 81-3/16 9.00x20 | 9.00x20 
|Fitzjone Cityliner. . |FTD-DWXLD | 14250 | 182-3/4¢ 81-3/16 9.00520 | 9.0020 
|Fitzjene Duraliner, . [510 12000 | 185-3/4 | 321-3/4 9.00220 | 9.00220 


~ 


10.00% 20 
11.00222 
11.00x20 | 11.00220 
7.50220 | 7.50220 
7.50018 | 7.50x18 


™ 
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21 |Fitzjohe Citylieer, . 1310 164-1/4 | 334 0.00220 | 10.00x20) 
2 |Fixidie . «2108151 8 

| 21882-51 218 395-1/2 9.00220 
. » (21886-51 218 88 9.00220 
-» |21887-51 28 9.00220 
- [21 OWXESI 218 395-1/2 9.00220 
- 11828151 m2 oes | 9.00220 
TOH-5103 281-3/4 11,00x20 
TOM... . |3209 182-1/4 - 9,00220 
TOM. ... (3612 210-1/2 9.00220 
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TOM.... ome 238-3/4 10.00220 


GM Coach TOM... . /4509 238-3/4 10.002 20 
|G Coach .« |POA-4 103 m7 
33 |GM Coach . « |TOR-3209 182 
34 [GM Coach TOW-3612 210-/2 
35 |G Coach TOM-4010 238-74 - 
¥% [Gi Coach . . (TOM-4509 238-3/4 
37 [GM Coach TGH-2708 1511/2 
38 |GM Coach TGH-3101 180-1/2 
” jack . «(0-390 160 
40 |Mack . (0-370 213-3/4 
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41 Mack . [e-33 180 

42 |Mack . (0-37 213-3/4 

43 |Mack +e [C41 237-1/2 

44 |ileck + (0-45 %-Y/2 
Mack . |C-450 %LV2 

“6 - (6-410 27-2 

47 . (C-$00 272 

48 |Marmon-Herrington. . (OMB 8 6N28 146 

49 |Pony Creiser 1949 later 149 

$0 |Ree - 370A 186 
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$1 |Reo . OCA 186 

$2 |Seuthern . 4 222-1/2 
$3 |Southere . (36 96 68 
$4 [Southern . |F-3S 196 6 
55 |Southem F-31 Ws 82 
66 [Transit Beses 01 9 ta » 

Twin Coach mS 19 70° 10° 
Twie Coach 388 Lh) 70" 10° 
Twin Coach 41s 2s 1 0° 
Twin Coach 458 228 419-1/2 79° 10° 
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58-0 ms a7 n 
$28 279 ae-4/2 87-6 
528-2 278 | 4791/2 87-6 
13% tj 3ata® 66 
j1148 ze 33° 2 
144 m (39 1 
|S it f3ttr -1/ 6 | 66 
10S 20 33 I . 
144s Oi as W1-7/16 178 =| 11.0020 | 11,0220 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Engine L ecotion 

Cc Under hood at front 
iF inside body at front 
® Inside body at rear 
UF + Under Moor of body 
. Front or Rear 


i 
f 


Seat Filler Material 
" 


z 
2 
i 


+ Maw 
CHF - Cotton & Hair Feit 
P+ Paratex 
R = Rubber 
S = Spring 


i 
iit 
3 


th 
33 
i 


Engine bhownting 
H+ Horizeatal 
T Transverse 


i 
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| GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 





sPaRincs 


STEERING 





Geches) 
Reer Length ond Width 


5 Front Length ond Width 


Peds — Over or 


2? 


BODY DATA 





— 


Type Steering Goer 
Hew Many Terns Full 
Leck te Full Leck 

Min. Heed room 
Over Liste (Inches) 


Aisle Width of Seet 


Body Frome Meteriel 
Body Pene! Materiel 
Hesdlining Meterio! 


Inevletion Meterial 
Side Wells 

Meke Heeting ond 
Ventilating System 

Tetel Heater Ovtpet - 
B.t.0. thevsends 


Meke laterier 


Lighting Fixtures 


Covering Moteriel 


Type Fleer 


Make Window Sesh 


Uphel stery Meteriol 


Type Deer Conte! 


Line 
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Twin Coech 
Rudder 
Torsitestic Springs 


Torsitastic 

Torsilastic 
T2s4 
T2a4 
72s 
74 
T2n4 
72x4 


Osu 
Oau 
oau 
oau 
osu 
Osu 

asion 
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ecoocececec 


eccecece 














For 
For, 
For. 
For. 
For. 
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Deer Leocerion 
+ Abead troat asle 
+ Abead rear ante 
+ Left rear center 
+ Right band ceater 
> Right hand frost 


Body Pane! om 6 


aL s+ Aleminen 
. + Stes! 
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KEY TO ASBREVIATIONS 


Material 
For + Formica 
- Masonite 
SA + Shoot Alumioun 


Lighting Fixtures 
ce 

& 

& 

G 

ke 


Jneuleting Meter a 
a 


Fe + Fiber Glas 

. + Komsal 

POF + Paper Black Foil 
PF + Paper Feit 

® + Retlectoceti 

rc + Reno Cell 


Stee! 
+ High Tensile Stee! 
+ Ook 


5 + Steet 
WST = + Welded steel tubing 





1951 MOTOR BUS 


VALVES 





TRADE HAME MORSEPOWER DATA CYLINDERS 
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Teppet 
Cleerence Cold 





Seporete or Integra! 
Aleminem Alley 
Secured in Bleck 


B.H.P. of 
Governed Speed 
Meterie! = C.1. of 


Peet ttt Governed &.P.M. 
Retios Aveileble 


Cremkcese end Block Cost 


Meteriel 
How ere Inserts 


Mex. Torque + Fr. Lb. 
RPM. ot Mex. Torque 
Stendord CompressionRe® 
Are Other Compression 
Lower Crenkcose Meterie! 
L er Overhead 

Inserted Seet Fecing 

Life (Inches) 


Me. Cylinders 
Bore (Inches) 





Continental. . 
Continental 
Continentai 
Continenta! 
CUB Coach 
Dodge 

Dodge 

Oodge 

Fageo! 

F ageo! FTC-210 


Bl Pistes Displecement 
s. tn.) 


E™ 


S55 


“Sess 
wun 


gf 
TTL 


wert + wwawe!l Ne. of Points Suspension 
& 


Fen anenan 
FFBSSIRAISD 
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Fageoi .« | FTC-180 
Fizidle Buick 

Fizible Hercules 

Ford 

Gil Coach 

Mall-Scott 

Hatl-Scott. 

Hall-Scott 

Malt-Scott 

Hall-Scott (Propane) . . 
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Hall-Scott (Propane) . . 
22 | Halt-Scott (Propane) 
23| Hercules 

24| Hercules 

25 | Hercules 

26] Hercules 

27| Hercules 

28) Herceles 

29| Hercules 

30) Hercules 
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PMO annann 
errerree-= 
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31] Hercules 

32] taternational Harvester 
33| international Harvester 
34} International Harvester 
35| international Harvester 
36} Internationa! Harvester 
37| Meck... ees 
38) Mack 

Transit Buses, lnc. .. 
40) Waukesha 
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Waukesha 
Wautesna 
Waukesha 
Waukesha .. 
Waukesha 

| Write 
47) White 


838 


588 
tnt, 406, Exh. 411 
int. 452, Exh, 405 
iu 





nee roam 
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| DIESELS 
40) Commins 
43} Cummins 
50] Cummins 


i 
51) Cummins coeeeee| WHRBS-600, 
$2] Cummins -++| 4B-600,.., 
WHB-600, . . 
A-A-GO... 
- | HRB-600, . 
56] Cummins +» | HBS-608, . . 
57| Cummins oe - | 388-600... 
58) Commins .. soos] MHHB-600, . 
59] G.M. Diesel .e | ETD. 
60] GM. Diesel ~oo| 710)... 


61 | G.M. Diese ooo | F710)... 
62] GM. Diesel. ~+) 6710)... 
63} G.M. Diesel «+ | G71)... 
| Hercules. ooee| DIK-G..., 
65| Hercules. . + | ORM... 
66 Hercules. sees} OWXLD.., 
67 | Hereuies + «| OWXLDOF .. 
68) Herceles. . -+| ORKB.... 
69/ Hercules. . 

70) Herceles. . 
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Tl | Herceles. 

72} Meck 

73} Wack 

14) Waukesha 

75} Waukesha... . 
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X = information not given by manufacturer. KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 
Cylinders Velve Arrengement SCL - Steel-backed copper-iead - 

OS - Dry Sleeve | ~ Valves ie head Tritt ~ Tri-tletal Mg: 
1 ~ Cast in bieck L = Valves in Bleck Copper V = Valve Rocker Aras 


Wrist Pin Reteieer 
3 — Sleeves in dieck Velve taserts Points Fed By Pressure W = Wrist Pias* a piesa: . 
A = Aunifiony Shaft 


OT + Get sleeve P = Press Fit 

3 ~ Shrunk 
Cronkteese Mein end Connocting 
1 = istegal with bieck Red Beerings 
5 ~ Cast separstety cae 
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Wrist Pin Beoring 
Lecetion 





ENGINE SPECIFICATIONS 





PTONS CONNECTING RODS 





Wrist Pins Rises Beerings 
4 











ing Lecetion 


Pisten Meterie! 
Length (laches) 


Dismeter (laches) 
Diemeter (Inches) 
Length (Inches) 

tights 
Member of Covnterweights 
Tote! Ot! Cepecity - Qts. 


Length (Inches) 
Compression 


Weight of 
ond C 
Line 
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4-13/16 
261/64 
241/04 
51/6 
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35/6 
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1951 AXLE SPECIFICATIONS 





REAR AXLE 
seescth BEARINGS 


FRONT AXLE 





Me. of Optione! Retios 


Fine! Drive 
Fastest Retic 
Slowest Retie 


Drom Weight - Lbs. 


Reer Drum Diemeter (ins.) 


Type of Lining 


Lining Thicksess (inches) 
Lining Ares «te 
Reer Axle bn 
= See Footnote Abbrevictions 
jnlon Arrengement — 
tiene! or Streddle 
Type Besring ot Bevel 
Pinion - Ovter End 
Type Beering ot Bevel 


Pinion- inner End 
Type Difterentio! Side Beering 


Anle Sheft = laches 
‘Type Meteria! in Rear Axle Housing 


Lining Width (inches) 


te Anle Sheft Splined ot Both Ends 
Conven 


Ne. and Type of Splines 


Body Diemeter of 


Diemeter end Le 
Diemeter end Length 


Bottom Knuckle Pin Bushing = 


Top Kawckle Pin 





Timker 


ACF-Timken 
ACF-Timken 
ACF-Timken 


ACF-Tiaken 
Aerocoach-Timken 
Aerocoach-Timken . . . 


Mack 
Mack 


Marmon-H-Timken 
Poay Cruise 
Reo-Timken 





Ri2w 


59070-8 
L-100-" 
S6Asew 


R-110-DPA 
See 
L-110-DP 
27PT-H-110 


3SPT-L-110 
S6410-PA 


L-110-P 

H-110-P 

Q-110 
TIW-53547-A 
T1W-5 3000-4 
H-110-PX17 
$4430-#-X-1 
FD-900-DPA-X-44 
H-110-DPA-X-10 
TGH-2708 


TGH-3101 
TOM-3612 
TOM4010 
TOH-3208 
TOH-3612 
TDH-4010 
TOH-4509 
PDA-4103 
TOH-5 103 


RAS 502 


RF 103 
RA-1061 


$3se9 
K7-BLD-269 
37-CA-L-110 


Q-110-DPA 
L-110-DPA 
H-110-0PA 


F (F-683) 
R (R-1283) 
$8269A-1 


4-151-€-5 
58268-€-5 
5-182-6-7 
330 
8aC 





SF: SF88Fz3 
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1-11/16, P Ba 
111/16 P Ba 
1-11/16] P Ba 
2-3/32 | P Bo 
111/16) 
11/16 
23/22 
2-4/2 
23/32 
2-4/2 
1.937 


P Ba 
P Be 
C By 
L2U/30F Be s 


1-7/8 |wS 















































:) LAL 20. 


[2-1/8 11/64 


i2-1/8n 11/64 
113/165 1-7/8 
13/822 


3: 


1-13/16 02-16 
1/222 
15/8 x 21/16 


1.615 22-3/8 |1.61522-3/8 
1.625 22-3/8 |1.61522-58 
1.615 0131/32} 1.615 x 1-91/32 
1.50. 1.50, 

2.0L. 

1,79 22-13/16 | 1.795 2-19/16 


1.6022-1/8 |1.6022-1/8 
1,7922-3/16 }1.7922 











Drum Meteri 


Type Beerings 
R= Straight Roller 
TR = Tapered Rotier 
Fine! Drive 


HY = Hypoid 
SB = Spiral Bevel 


TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Type Broke Lining Type Splines 

@ ~ Molded lining or block ~ Angular 

W - Woven and Compressed — lnvolute 
Stant Sides 
Straignt 


February, 1951 


Heowsing Meteriel 


C Ba - Cast Banyo 
C Bo - Casi Bow! 

C Be - Cast Built-Up 
F Ba - Forged Banjo 
FS 

P Be 

P Be 

"s 





Exide Batteries are built to withstand the 
roughest, toughest service... long-haul 
and short-haul . . . in gas or diesel-powered 
equipment. Whatever the service, you can 


always count on Exide Batteries for top- 


quality performance, day after day. Qverieraapection- 


Exide research-engineering, plus Exide 

manufacturing skill and experience, make 

Exide the best motor coach battery buy 

at any price. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Exide” Reg. Trade-mart U.S. Pat. Of. 


1888 ...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS...1951 
reeeionon * February, 1951 91 





DUBLIN 


At one time regarded as a 
model in city transport, 
Dublin’s electric tramway 
system has ceased to exist and the half-million inhabitants of the “fair city” now 


enjoy the advantages of a bus service operated by Coras Iompair Eireann with 
a large fleet of Leylands. 


With a route mileage of 4,232 of which 162 miles are in the city service, Coras 
Iompair Eireann operates a fleet of 927 buses of which no less than 890 are 
Leylands. It is not without significance that 130 single-deck and 50 double-deck 


buses of Leyland manufacture have recently been ordered and are in the process 
of delivery. 





LEYLAND MOTORS LIMITED 
Head Office and Works * LEYLAND . LANCS ° ENGLAND 
Export Division e HANOVER HOUSE e HANOVER SQUARE e LONDON, W.1 


February, 1951 * mano 





IS 2¢A MILE 
WORTH SAVING 


Ww 


Phillips 66 
Philgas* 


Philgas propane-type fuel for buses and trucks 
offers you outstanding savings in fuel costs. Former 
users of gasoline and diesel fuel who have con- 
verted to Philgas are saving up to 2¢ a mile. 


ON THE ROUTE:Philgas propane fuel is 100 octane 
plus. It burns smoothly with sustained power. 
FOR THE RIDER: Philgas is smokeless—leaves no 
nauseating smell that so often gets in buses—and 
stays there! 
IN THE SHOP: Philgas helps prolong engine life 
. . . keeps maintenance costs low. It burns clean! 
No cylinder wall washing. Long ring life. Low 
cylinder wear. 
EASY, SAFE HANDLING: Automatic, completely 
enclosed filling systems prevent overfiow, spillage, 
pilferage and evaporation. 
AND REMEMBER: Philgas can bring you all these 
advantages at lower cost per mile than gasoline or 
diesel fuel! 
EXPERT ASSISTANCE: Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany pioneered the use of propane in engines. Our 
2% A trademark of Phillips Petroleum Company 


experience, our practical advice, can save you time 
and money. Ask to have a Phillips engineer discuss 
the matter with you. No obligation. 
LUBRICATION: A tried and proven companion 
product—Phillips 66 Heavy Duty Motor Oil—is 
highly recommended to give you full advantage of 
savings made possible by Philgas. 


hilgas 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Philgas Division SALES DEPARTMENT Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices in: AMARILLO, TEX.—First National Bank Building - ATLANTA, GA.—1226 Candler Building - CHICAGO, wt South 
COLO.—2185 Broedwey - DES MOINES, |A.—Hubbell Building + DETROIT, MICH.—16923 Jas. Couzens Highway - 
Pennsylvania Ave. - KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. « MILWAUKEE, WIS.—424 Empire Building - 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—80 Brocdwoy - RALEIGH, N Club Bidg., 16 W. Mortin St. + 
TULSA..OKLA.—1310 North Peorie - WICHITA, KAN—SO) KPH 

February, 1951 
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Meewarous, 
ST. LOUIS, O.—4251 Lindell Boulevard 
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How much of your profit did they steal in 50? 


Recognize them? Of course you do. What bus fleet operator hasn’t 
paid for the costly ravages of Red Rust? Or footed the bill for hauling 
needless Dead Weight around in his buses? 

But progressive fleets, with the help of Alcoa Aluminum, are putting 
these two profit thieves out of business. Use for bodies, chassis and 
engine parts, wheels and trim; aluminum resists corrosion, leaves slim 
pickings for Red Rust. Its lightness cuts Dead Weight down to size. 

Military needs for aluminum may limit the amount that will find 
its way into your new equipment. But your bus builder will do his 
best to help you keep on earning more, spending less with aluminum 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1858B Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


buses 


ALCOA~-~—f@ 
7» THAT LASTS 


February, 1951 * 








BUS BUILDERS: 


De you have these 
time-saving Alcea 
fabricating manuals? 


FORMING MACHINING 


Paki 


7 
In addition to Alcoa 
engineering assistance, 
you can get free copies 
of the technical manuals 
shown below through 
your nearby Alcoa sales 
office. Or write direct. 


RIVETING WELDING 


THE LIGHT 


METAL 








Tea PORDATION 


This is Smart Operating 


Daring the year 1950 
the Kerrville Bus Company of Kerrville, Texas added 


49 NEW BECK BUSES 


to its large fleet 
operating throughout the state of Texas 


This planning for the future in advance of the rather obvious needs 
has turned out to be “smart”. 


It was done in anticipation of the expanded requirements which the 
emergency has developed—for more bus riding in better and more 
efficient buses will be a job to be met in 1951-2-3, etc. 


With this modern fleet, Kerrville is now prepared to serve their 


entire territory with efficient dependable and economical transportation. 


The Kerrville Bus Company has operated Beck 
Buses exclusively for over 18 years and now 
has one of the most modern fleets in the country. 





ONE OF THE FLEET 


The Beck 37 Passenger Diesel Powered Silverliner 
as used on the Kerrville lines. 


* 


May we urge you to plan your needs for better buses well in advance of your actual 
requirements. We will be glad to confer with you at your convenience 
—write, wire or phone immediately. 


C.D. BECK & COMPANY, INC., SIDNEY, OHIO, U.S.A. 








use PACKARD 


LOW TENSION CABLE 
with 
"249 Compound” 


What a wonderful difference! Packard low 
tension cable with amazing "249 com- 
pound” insulation lasts longer and delivers 
superior performance, too. 

Packard’s “249 compound” insulation will 
not crack or harden. It has exceptional re- 
sistance to heat, chemicals, oils and abrasion. 
And "249 compound” will not support 
combustion. 

By every test in the laboratory—by the test 
of long, hard use—Packard low tension 
cable gives better, longer, more trouble- 
free service. What's more, Packard auto- 
motive cable is used as original equipment 
on more cars, trucks and buses than any 
other make. 

Yes, where quality counts, use the cable that 
sets the standard of the industry—Packard 
low tension cable. 


PACKARD PETE SAYS— 


Standardize on nationally known 
and widely distributed Packard 
8, automotive cables. Packard sup- 
REC.U SPAT One. 3 plies highest quality cable for all 
4 requirements—low tension cable 
Packard Electric Division, General Motors Corporation ... 440 and Lac-Kard high tension 
Warren, Ohio os cable ... battery cables with your 
choice of the LeadAlloy terminal or 
the leaded brass terminal. 


FOREMOST BUILDER OF 
AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION WIRING 


February, 1951 nodtiimon 
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CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUGKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWIN RACTORS 


NOUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION - CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY - GATTLE CREEK 15, MICH. 
Please send the New Powered Hend Truck Book. 


Name 


Firm Nome 


Street 


City 





INCREASES MANEUVERABILITY | 


—an exclusive feature of CLARK powered HAND 


“The Electro-Lift 


!—The entire driving unit placed 
all the space which would 


it. 
ob of that economy of space is an exceptional compactness 
of design—which, in turn, results naturally in an extraordinary maneuver- 


y. 
2 cee Te hel, melee See sutton Sunita Salaee: 
wheel design: 
e the wheel is nearer the load—which increases maneuver- 
ability 
© «a larger proportion of the load is carried by the drive 
wheel—less burden on the precision rollers 
© increased underclearance—avoids risk of “hanging up” 
Among other vital advantages of this revolutionary design are these: 
© larger battery compartment in Electro-Lift—accommodates 
batteries up to 19-piate 
© lift cylinder nearer the load 
© the driving mechanism in a compact, fully enclosed unit 





PROOUCTS OF CLARK—TRANSMISSIONS - FORK 
TORS - AXLE HOUSINGS - GEARS AND FORG 4 
TRUCKS - ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS - AXLES 


At a time 
like this... 








you need 


BALANCED BRAKES 


Grey-Rock 


SION of Raybestos-Manhatton, Inc., MANHEIM, PA. 
4 i, Seastaciaors of Grebe linings Drobo Blocks Cuteh Fines 

kings - M Rubber + Rubver Covered Equipment 
| Products + Abrasive and Diamond Wheels . Bowling Balls 


Emergencies do happen . . . even 
to the most careful drivers! 
That’s why every driver, and 
every operator, should have 
the extra safeguard of balanced 
brakes. 

Different shoes, even in the 
same brake, do different work, 
need different kinds of linings. 
Grey-Rock gives you balanced 
combinations of friction mate- 
rials to provide smoother, safer 
stops . . . with equal wear on all 
shoes, hence greater mileage. 

For each unit of your fleet, 
there’s a special combination of 
Grey-Rock Blocks . . . balanced 
to eliminate dive, grab, hard 
pedal, and other brake ills. For 
better brake jobs and lower 
maintenance costs, order Grey- 
Rock Blocks from your jobber. 








,.. tf your LP- Gas 
order is with Warren 


The butane and propane marketed by 
us are manufactured to meet the rigid 
specifications of the Natural Gasoline - 
Association of America. These specifi- 


































cations are the recognized standards for \. 
the entire industry. WW 


Chemists at each manufacturing plant 
constantly check production to see that 
the high quality is maintained... © > © 
r Engineers are kept busy testing and 












+ 
developing newer and more efficient ba 
equipment and devising better operating Sy ; 
techniques . . . All with the sole aim we 
of further improving the present high SSN 

| standard quality of the LP-Gas marketed ow 
by Warren. / 
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WARREN 


. PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
\ 


\ 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


cummins Custom-built Diesels 


huilt 


not once 


Extra care in building means 
extra profits for power users 


Typical of the extra care that goes into the 
building of every rugged, dependable Diesel is 
the tear-down of the engine after assembly. 
First the engine is run in on the test block. 
Then it is completely torn down and care- 
fully re-inspected. After that it is re-assem- 
bled and tested again. 


Such extra care in precision craftsmanship is 
one of the reasons why Cummins engines have 
such an outstanding record in a wide range of 
applications.Cummins exclusive fuel system 
... world-wide service and parts supply 
organization ...are other features that en- 
able power users to make more profit with 
Cummins Diesels. 


There’s a model engineered to fit your power 
needs. Contact your Cummins dealer. He 
has more facts to show you. 


‘CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. - COLUMBUS, IND. 
EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION 
Columbus, Indien, U.S.A. * Cable: Cumdiex 

High-speed Diese! Engines (50-550 hp) for: 
On-highway trucks * off-highway trucks + buses * tractors * eart :- 
movers * shovels + cranes + industria! locomotives * air comp: urs 
logging yorders and leeders + drilling rigs + contrifuge! pumps 
generator sets ond power units + work beats ond pleasure croft. 











That’s what car owners and fleet 
operators want. That’s what vehicle 
manufacturers are providing. But to- 
day’s engines are more subject tc 


Why have so many engine manufacturers adopted expander- 
type oil rings as original equipment? Because repeated in- 
creases in power output have multiplied the possibilities 
of block distortion! 

The flexibility and adaptability of the expander-type rings 
are essential to compensate for these conditions. 

And if adaptable rings are essential to efficient performance 
in new engines, it’s obvious that adaptability is even more 
necessary in re-ring or rebuild jobs. That’s where Pedrick 
Engineered Sets come in! Each Pedrick set is specifically engi- 
neered to meet today’s requirements in individual engines . . 
with adaptability that controls blow-by, maintains com- 
pression, and is guaranteed to reduce the excessive oil con- 
sumption that follows block distortion. For the sets you need, 
see your Pedrick jobber! WILKENING MANUFACTURING Co., 
Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing 
Company (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
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Starting with two buses and rapidly 
enlarging their fleet to 21, the Dunlap 
Bus Lines of Martin, Tennessee, are 
long-time clients of Markel Service, 
which has served them for approxi- 
mately 15 years. In all those Markel- 
protected years, they have had only two 
chargeable accidents — a record any bus 
company can well be proud of. The 
primary object of Markel Service is 
not just to settle for accidents — but to 
PREVENT THEM. Markel Engineers 
work with your organization to obtain 
safer driving, enthusiastic employee 


MARKEL 4-POINT PLAN 


cooperation and the friendly safety-com- 
petition that reduces accidents — and 
keeps your premium costs down. The 
prompt way Markel settles claims for 
the rare accidents that DO happen 
insures goodwill for your line on the 
part of the riding public. It will obligate 
you in no way, to get all the facts. Write 
today for complete information. 


1 A tailor-made program fitted to your 3 Prompt claim settlements that retain 


individual needs that provides ade- 
quate coverage and complete pro- 
tection. 


public good will. 


2 Safety Engineering Service that elimi- 


4 Lower insurance costs resulting from 
nates causes of accidents 


our specialized services. 


Market SERVICE INC. 


Exclusive Underwriters for The American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc.. the largest stock company specializing in motor carrier coverages 
Home Office: RICHMOND, VA. 
SAN FRANCISCO—130 Bush Street 
CHICAGO—134 N. LaSalle St. 


NEW YORK—90 John St. 
BOSTON—Bradhury Bidg. 


LOS ANGELFS—1123 Wilshire Bivd. 
DALLAS—410 N. Akard St. 
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how you operate- 





this SUPER oil can... 
be 


Cee tener birpmentere meh me 
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Double Engine Life, 


If your buses operate at high speeds over KEEPS ENGINES CLEAN 
long distances . . . or if they operate in city traffic, , 
there is a lubricating oil expressly made for you— eee! RINGS 
Sinclair SUPER TENOL.® 


—_— 


racrnever © 


RETAR WEAR 
Sinclair lubrication specialists developed this a 
lubricant expressly to keep engines clean and lengthen IBIUISAG [SSA is TT LSRSEa: 
engine life, under all operating conditions — 


sustained high speeds or continuous starts-and-stops. LENGTHENS TIME 
And they succeeded! Operators report, using 


SUPER TENOL, they have more than doubled engine BETWEEN OVERHAULS 
life between overhauls, 


Figure what this can mean in your buses: LOWERS GEEeBENG COST 
half the overhaul downtime, more revenue trips . . . 

lowered operating costs. Better plan to change 

to SUPER TENOL right away! 


Sinclair Super lead 


For lubrication counsel, see your local supplier of Sinclair Products 
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LONG HAUL, 1t your buses 
operate at high speeds over long distences, 
at high engine temperatures, Sinclair 
SUPER TENOL can keep Gown deposits, 
keep valves and oil lines free, 

keep engines clean. 
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STOP-and-START. <ity tram 
— starts and stops, idling, sudden engine 
loading — is tough on engines, calls for a 








for long or sherk healt 


\ 
or write to Sinclair Refining Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
mdliian = Februa 51 





Master Engine Mechanics Prefer MONMOUTH 


Today’s trucks and buses are'pow- 


ered with the finest engines ever built. 


For a great majority of these engines, 
master designers and makers specify 
and use CGB thin wall bearings. 

When replacement becomes neces- 
sary, master engine mechanics main- 
tain the standard of engine performance 
with Monmouth Bearings. These bear- 


ings are identical in every detail with 
the original bearings. They excel all 
others in finish, in precision, in quality 
and in engineered performance at 
standard prices. 

Efficient N.A.P.A. Jobbers coast to 
coast are anxious to give you Minute- 
man service on your needs for genuine 
Monmouth Bearings. 


Au M th Rept 


Clutch Plotes and Parts 





t Perts are engineered and 





precision made to sof 
evtomotive mechanics a 
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PREPARING FOR THE BIG JOE | 








Cincinnati Street Railway ety. lA 
St. Louis Public Service - 
1 a af = *Chicago Motor Coach - - 


*Cleveland Transit System 





Pacific Greyhound Lines - 
*Pacific Electric Railway - 
Green Bus Lines (N.Y.) - 
Louisville Railway Co. - 





"Key System - - - pa 
Los Angeles Railway 
Triboro Coach Co. - 


*Repeat Orders 











CLASS OF SERvice 





This is 2 full-cate 
Telegram of Cable- 
-_ yniess its de- 
ferred character is in- 
dicated by *® sutable 
symbol shove of ore- 
coding the address. 





Fi fling time shown in the date line 08 telegrams 
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ENTIRE LOT oF 124 NEW DIESEL COACHES wiTH 402-INCH BODYs 
AO—FT. LENGTH» HAVE NOW BEEN IN SERVICE IN EXCESS OF SIXTY 
DAYS. THEY ARE DOING A REMARKABLE JOB. HAVE MET WITH 
EXCEPTIONALLY FAVORABLE PUBLIC RECEPTION. in FACT THEY ARE 
just ABOUT WHAT THE pOcTOR ORDERED. HOP ING FOR EARLY DEL IVERY 
OF ADDITIONAL ORDER OF THIRTY COACHES= 

aA 0 SMITH PRESIDENT PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO 








“Just azour what the doctor ordered,” wires A. 0. Smith, president of 

the Pacific Electric Railway Company, about 124 new GM Diesel ‘*51’s’’. 

The successful operation of these coaches in Los Angeles has 
brought a Repeat Order for 30 more. 

“New GM 5l-passenger buses recently placed in service over San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge are giving good service and are well 
accepted by our patrons,’’ wires F. W. Teasdel, president of the Key 
System, Oakland. 

25 More have been ordered by this company. 

Cleveland Transit System, with 40 in operation, is greatly pleased 
and has reordered, this time for 50. Chicago Motor Coach, with 50, 
reorders 50; ‘the best coach on the property’’ the company says. At 
South Suburban Safeway Lines, the ‘‘S1’s’’ have scored a hit. 

Cincinnati Street Railway is just being delivered 80. Louisville 
Railway Co., Los Angeles Transit Lines, Pacific Greyhound, St. Louis 
Public Service, Green Bus Lines, and Triboro Coach Company, New 
York, have placed orders. 

Orders and Repeat Orders have proved what we had believed— 
that the ‘‘51’’ is the finest transportation ‘‘tool’’ ever developed. 

GM ‘‘51’’ has the ability te move more people in greater comfort 
and safety and de so at a lew cost per passenger. Factual operating 
figures are proving that large transportation properties can definitely 
improve their net by the use of this type of equipment. 














Moving More People with 
 igie a, Fewer Coaches 


GM heavy-duty Diesel Coaches are 
necessary in heavy traffic areas. 
Fewer vehicles are required for the job. They are the profitable re- 
placement for obsolete equipment which should be scrapped immediately. 
Successful operators know this to be true. Among recent larger 
deliveries and a 36—45-passenger GM transit vehicles are: 


45-PASSENGER 


New York City Omnibus Corp. (N.Y.) 150 
The Greyhound Lines (0.)} - - - 80 
Metropolitan Transit Authority (Mass.) 70 
Houston Transit Co. (Tex.) - - - 50 
Milwaukee Elec. Rwy. & Tr. (Wis.) 41 
San Diego Transit System (Calif.) 40 
Steinway Omnibus Corp. (N.Y.) - 40 
Queens-Nassau Transit Co. (N.Y.) 40 
Green Bus Lines (N.Y.) - - - - 35 
A. B. & W. Transit (Va.) - - - - 32 
Connecticut Rwy. & Ltg. Co. (Conn.) 30 
Southern Coach Lines (Tenn.) - - 30 
Baltimore Transit Co. (Md.) - - 20 
Northern Indiana Transit (Ind.) 20 
Springfield St. Rwy. Co. (Mass.) 20 
Union Street Rwy. Co. (Mass.) - 20 
Chicago and West Towns R.R. (Iil.) 15 
Hudson Bus Transp. Co. (N.J.) - - 15 
Philadelphia Suburb. Transp. Co.(Pa.) 15 
Baltimore & Annapolis R.R.(Md.)- 10 
Buffalo Transit Co.(N.Y¥.) - - - 10 
DeCamp Bus Lines (N.J.)- - - - 10 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH DIVISION 


36-PASSENGER 
West Penn. Rwys. Co.(Pa.) - - 
Denver Tramway Co. (Colo.) - 
City Transit Co. (Ore.) -- 
Miami Beach Rwy. (Fla.)- - 
Community Traction Co. (0.) 
Lewiston-Auburn Tr. Co. (Me.) 
Mill Power Supply Co. (N.C.) 
Tampa City Lines (Fla.) - - 
So. Carolina Elec. & Gas Co. (S.C.) - 
Transit Service Corp. (Mo.) 
City Bus Co. (Okla.) 
Coast Cities Coaches (Fla.) 
Davenport City Lines (Ia.) 
El Paso City Lines (Tex.) - 
Ohio Valley Bus Co. (W.Va.) - 
Schenck Transp. Co. (N.J.) - 
Decatur City Lines, Inc. (Iil.) 
Canton City Lines, Inc. (O.) - 
East St. Louis City Lines, Inc. (Ill.) 
Mobile City Lines, Inc. (Ala.) - - 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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CONGRATULATIUNS 


CAPITAL TRANSIT COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


8 TIMES WINNER OF THE MAINTENANCE AWARD! 


* 
ONE OF THE LEADING USERS OF 


AC SPARK PLUGS 


WITH PATENTED CORALOX INSULATOR 





The national capital makes strong demands upon together. A good business operation is quite likely 
its transportation system. For years, Capital to be good in all aspects. In saluting Capital Transit 
Transit Company has met them fully. And, for for its 1950 winning of the Award, AC Spark 
eight of those years, it has done such an outstand- Plug Division of General Motors Corporation ac- 
ing job on proficient maintenance that it has won knowledges a signal achievement, and expresses 
the coveted “Bus Transportation” Maintenance gratification that AC Spark Plugs with patented 
Award. Indeed, the two accomplishments almost go CORALOX Insulator helped to make it possible. 
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BUS FLEET OPERATORS KNOW 
THE ECONOMY OF 


Gomer Mr Brakes 
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The knowledge gained by Wagner in more than 20 years 
of manufacturing brakes and complete braking systems, 
used as original equipment by many vehicle manufac- 
turers, is reflected in the outstanding performance of the 
Wagner Air Brake — the system with the Rotary Air 
Compressor. This unique compressor utilizes the rotary 
principle and provides an abundance of compressed air 
at all times regardless of the number of stops. 


Because of the ever-growing demand for safer and more 
economical braking of buses, Wagner Air Brakes are now 
being used by many large fleet operators. 

Get the facts on the Rotary Compressor . . . the Power 
Cluster and other features that make Wagner Air Brakes 
the first choice of bus operators. Write today for copy of 
new Bulletin KU-201. 


jaene 
Wagner Air Brake Users w. BRAK. 
OP 


are our Biggest Boosters. 


6461 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST.LOUIS 14, MO., U.S. A. 
(Branches in Principal Cities and in Canada) 
LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE PARTS and FLUID... NoRol ...CoMaX BRAKE LINING... AIR 
BRAKES... TACHOGRAPHS ... ELECTRIC MOTORS .” . TRANSFORMERS... . INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 
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EQUIPMEN | 


FOR BUSES «- TROLLEY COACHES 
P.C.C.CARS « RAPID TRANSIT CARS 
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all types of modern transportation unit 
Their smooth, trouble-free operation 
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delays, and (3) builds passenger good will 
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New Pacific Electric Railway Genera! Motors Diesel Motor Coach 
equipped with American Deluxe Model 1221 City Service Seats 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC ORDERS 30 MORE SETS OF 
AMERICAN 1221 CITY SERVICE SEATS! 


Fast on the heels of the 
62-coach installation 
recently announced, 
Pacific Electric Railway 
has placed an order for 
American Deluxe 1221 
City Service Seats to 
equip 30 additional 
coaches. 
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cAmeican Seating Company WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manuf ers of Ti 





ion, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Engineered to your needs 
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You can depend on a Whiting for 
fast washing—when you need it. 
With the Whiting* Washer, you 
can wash your fleet on a regular 
schedule, maintain a good public ap- 
pearance—reduce lay-up time, and 
save money. The Rugged Whiting* 
Washer will pay real dividends in 
economy of operation. Send the cou- 
pon for more information. 


*Reg U. S. Pat. Off. 


WHITING 


WASHERS 
FOR BUSES & TRUCKS 


Photo courtesy Detroit 
Street Railway Co. - 


Send the Coupon for 


Complete Details 


Whiting Corporation 
15695 Lathrop Ave. 
Harvey, Illinois 


Please send information on 
Whiting Washers. 


Name 
Address___ 
phan 


State 
















LONGER-LASTING PROTECTION 


Keep Em a 
a 


THE UNEXCELLED MULTI-PURPOSE 
ALL-WEATHER LITHIUM BASE GREASE 


That Lasts 5tol0 limes Longer 





| SLASH MAINTENANCE TIME & COSTS 


INLUCITE 2) 








ee TIONAL LUBRICANT CORPO RATION 


New Orleans, Louisian 


Manufacturers of Quality Lubricants 
AVIATION- INDUSTRIA A M VE MARIN 

















With Research Comes Quality, With Quality Comes Leadership 
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() B/G DIESELS 


CONTINUE MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Jacksonville Coach Co., under its continuing program aimed 
to give Florida’s largest city “the finest, most modern bus 
service”, has ordered 20 more Mack 45-passenger diesel buses 
to supplement the 102 Mack diesels put into service last year. 


Designed to provide patrons with the utmost in comfort and Be Profit-Wise 
safety, Jacksonville’s new Macks include staggered seats—for d ° ith 
greater comfort of seated passengers and more effective aisle modernize wit 
space for standees ... Mack Evenflow ventilating system— 

augmented by sliding sash and front ventilators at head-room 

level—for plentiful fresh air evenly distributed throughout the 

bus...and Mack Fortress Frame—for rugged, enduring safety. 


These new Macks also provide all the dollar-stretching features 
of design and construction for which modern Mack diesels 

are famous. Operating dollars go farther—maintenance dollars 
go farther—invested dollars go farther—with economical, 
dependable, long-lived Mack buses. 


Now is the time to have an experienced Mack bus representative 
study your operation for a full analysis of what Mack diesels 


can do for you. ..- outlast them all 


F ry branches and distributors for service and parts in 
Diesel or gasoline transit buses oll principel cities. In Canada: Mack Trucks of Canada, itd. 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION Bus Division EMPIRE STATE BLDG., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 





Maintenance costs got you in a stew? 


HEN here’s a good suggestion. 
Follow the example set by 
thrifty fleet operators the country 


over. Cut maintenance costs and 
operating efficiency by 
protecting your equipment with 
Quaker State HD Oil. . . the best 
engine lubricant money can buy. 
Made from 100% pure Pennsyl- 
vania grade crude oil, Quaker State 
HD Oil is refined with the most mod- 
ern processing equipment and with 
technical skill unsurpassed in the 


mprove 


QUAKER STATE OL 


122 


industry. It is compounded with 
chemical detergents of highest 
quality. 

It not only protects against 
friction and heat under most gruel- 
ling conditions—but it helps prevent 
formation of sludge, gum and 
varnish, and actually cleans as it 
lubricates. 

Use Quaker State HD Oil in 
your equipment. It will help you 
cut maintenance costs and increase 
performance efficiency. 


HD 


Use Quaker State HD Oil for trucks, buses, taxis, tractors. 


Use Quaker State Motor Oil for passenger cars. 


REFINING CORPORATION, OlL 
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1 out of 3 is 
an inspector! 


(Another reason why TIMKEN bearings 
are first choice with bus manufacturers ) 


More than one-third of the factory personnel in the 
Timken® bearing plants are employed full time as 
inspectors! Using the most up-to-date scientific 
measuring equipment, inspectors check and re- 
check quality and precision from the melt shop 
through final inspection. 


Such meticulous care at every step in production 
is one of the big reasons why Timken bearings are 
first choice with leading bus manufacturers. And 
only Timken bearings give you a// these advantages: 
(1) advanced design, (2) precision manufacture, 
(3) rigid quality control, (4) special analysis steels. 

Make sure the tapered roller bearings you use for 
replacements are always marked “Timken”. And 
send now for the free booklet, “Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Their Care and Maintenance”. Write 
Dept. TB-2, The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 





SINCE THEY'RE BEST 
WHEN THE BUS IS 
NEW, THEY'RE BEST FOR 
REPLACEMENT e TOO! 





TIMKEN ¢ 


TRADE-MARK REG. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


} + * 
WOT JUST A BALL©D NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST --@)~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION U: 
BUS os * February, 1951 123 





CLEVELAND 


plans A more 
TROLLEY COACK 


° [ 
lines... 


iransit’ 


1951 promises to be the big year in Cleveland's 
transit history. Later in the year construction of 
the long-awaited East-West rapid transit line is 
scheduled to begin. It will cover 13 miles on a 
private right-of-way, giving Cleveland a facility for 
moving large numbers of passengers in and out of 
the downtown area from the suburbs and outlying 
parts of the city. 

Sharing the transit spotlight in Cleveland Transit 
System’s $22,200,000 modernization program is the 
expansion of trolley coach service. Already 329 of 
these efficient electric vehicles serve on 11 Cleve- 
land lines. More than 200 additional coaches will 
be used on seven more lines scheduled for conversion. 

In the mew Cleveland Transit System, trolley 
coaches will operate mostly on main lines, parallel 
to the rapid transit line and in areas where the 
rapid transit is not accessible. 

They have been selected for this vital role for two 
big reasons—their popularity with the public and 
their ability to earn profits. The May, 1950, CTS 
statement shows that every trolley coach line brought 
in a profit for the system. 

A new rapid transit line—expanded trolley coach 
service. They form the basis for a successful transit 
future in Cleveland. 
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HY-POW ER 


Airjover-hydraulic in its simplest form. 
e Fewer parts 
e New simplicity 
e New compactness 
e Less weight 
e Lower cost 
_ protected from 


e sealed system 
atmospheric conditions. 


r Hy-Powet is supplied as # unit 
ckaged kits. 
d compare! 


Midland Ai 
or in our p4 
Investigate 4” 


VACU 
HY-PO 


e time-tested parts 
josed unit: Vacuum diaphrag™ 


Combines thre 
raulic vacuum valve — hydrau- 


completely enc 
chamber—hyd 
lic slave cylinder. 
e Direct applied powe 
e Not affected by weather co 
e Easyte install in any hydraulic sys 


Furnished for replacement, 5 Midland 


complete kits. 
Write or phone for complete information about 
Midland Power Brakes. 


r—positive braking 
nditions 
tem. 


or i 


7 
MIUTDILAINTD 


ST 
EEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


6660 M 
t. Elliett Ave. ? 
Export Departn Det 
Bite, iu ee NH, Mich, 


Air ond Vocuum » 
& POWER BRAKES oe Largest Manufacturer of 
MOBILE and TRUCK : 
FRAMES Air and 
Electro-Pne 
| | DOOR CONTROLS a. ¢ 
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NOW-—ALL YOU 
NEED IS ROOM 
FOR ONE! 





One Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant— 
Mobilube GX—Protects All Types of Automotive Gears— 
Cuts Inventory—Saves Storage Space 


Yes, you no longer need to order, handle and store a dozen different types 
and grades of lubricants for your automotive gears. 


Today, a single, multi-purpose gear lubricant— Mobilube GX—fully protects 
all automotive gear units—hypoid—spiral bevel—helical—spur . . . eliminates 
chances of error in their lubrication . . . greatly simplifies application. 


Mobilube GX guards gears against corrosion, rust and wear. It does not 
channel . . . resists foaming . . . will not form deposits or separate in storage. 
It makes gears last longer and shift easier . . . has unusually long service life. 


There are several SAE grades of Mobilube GX to satisfy all your gear require- 
ments. Why not order a supply today? 
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Here’s Practical Help For Fleet Operators... 


Socony-Vacuum gives you... 1. DELVAC O1s—for all gasoline and auto- 
® Help on maintenance problems. motive-Diseel engines. 





Individual, tested lubrication schedules. 2+ MOBILUBE GX—multi-purpose gear 
lubricant for all enclosed gears— 
manually operated transmissions, 
transfer cases and drive axles. 


Advice on correct application of 
lubricants, proper handling and storing. 


SOCONY-VACUUM One source of supply—available 


ouicaaie MOBILGREASE—in grades and types for 
sabe lets 6-9 proper lubrication of all chassis parts 
and engine accessories. 


CORRECT LUBRICATION 


for Flt Gaeraltrs 


THE FLYING RED HORSE COMPANIES: SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY + GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
nection © February, 1951 


Simplified inventory—with ... 





N the Fitzjohn Cityliner—as on so many of 
O today’s fine modern busses—Safety Glass by 
Pittsburgh contributes substantially to greater 
safety and increased riding pleasure. 

Large, clear windshields give drivers undis- 
torted ditch-to-ditch road view. Ample side win- 
lows give scenic-minded passengers wide vision, 
provide plenty of light for reading or busywork. 
Special lights, located over the regular windows, 
illow short-haul standees in city traffic to see street 
signs and numbers. 

Many prominent bus manufacturers and fleet 
operators have found that the uniformly high 
juality of Pittsburgh Safety Glasses—which is 
maintained by unremitting research, unexcelled 
manufacturing equipment and generations of ex- 
perience—results in better performance and lower 
costs for glass maintenance. That is why they have 
tandardized on Pittsburgh product for all light 
ind sight openings, on busses of all sizes and types. 

You can get factory-finished glass replacement 
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Look for one of these trade-marks 


etched in the corner 
of the glass 
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AS 


tg SAFETY WINDOW 


parts—each bearing a familiar Pittsburgh trade- 
mark—from firms which specialize in installing 
high quality Safety Glass. We shall be glad to send 
you the name and address of your nearest sup- 
plier. Just write to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, 2011-1 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





PAINTS GLASS CHEMICALS BRUSHES PLASTICS 


mer tiSBURGH PLATE _—-. ASS COMPANY 
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PEAK PERFORMANCE 
IN EVERY BUS 
.. » PROFITS IN 
EVERY RUN 


. KEYSTONE INCANDES- 
—_ CENT LIGHTING 
an Keystone Incandescent Lighting 
units are engineered to provide 
the right light where you need it with 
the minimum of maintenance. Keystone 
Balanced Band Lighting is designed for 


uniform light threughout bus interior 
with only one type of fixture. 


2. KEYSTONE FLUORES- 


e CENT LIGHTING 
=m Keystone Fivorescent Lighting 
units are built to provide maximum 


illumination without glare... 
with minimum of power drain . . 


operate 


SPECIFY 


4p 430), I: 
| BUS 


4. KEYSTONE DIRECTION 


SIGNALS 
© Safety requires the installation 


of dependable direction signal 
equipment. Available in standard or 
oversize models. Complete installation 
includes reley, switch, fuse, and front 
and rear indicators. Switch mounts on 
steering column or panel, with or 
without pilot light. 


5. KEYSTONE EXTERIOR LIGHTS 
A well-lighted bus |s a safe bus. 


ea Marker lights for easy identifi- 
e 


ation ore available in red or green. 


. pre- Adapters permit installation on flat or 


vide engineered lighting to help keep curved surface, without cutting bus 


revenues up and maintenance down. bedy. Furnished in 
3. DESTINATOR SIGNS 


TEAL TVET) sovte ona destination in 


formation are clearly >. 
played. DESTINATOR Signs available 
in all ene ee hinged, 


door 


“bee-hive” or 
“semaphore” lens style. Complete line 
also includes stoplights and steplights. 


6. KEYSTONE SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


P 9 end op 
a appreciate good signal 


systems. Buzzers, vibrating 








interchangeable with other Br now 


ly " bells, single note chimes and dinghe 
stroke bells ilable. Signal 


include switches, signal cord and cord 
guides. 





ELECTRIC SERVICE MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 32 PA. 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION TO RENDER COMPLETE SIGN SERVICE TO THE TRANSIT INDUSTRY 
mete = * 
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IN PORTLAND, TOO! 


BUT TODAY IT’S “RUBBER” 








Portland, Oregon—railway and steamship termi- 
nus of the West—believes in transportation prog- 
ress! Like so many other leading cities across the 
country, it has completely converted its public 
transportation system from rail to Rubber-Tired 
equipment. On February 26, 1950, the last street- 
cars in Portland were retired from service—com- 
pleting a modernization program begun by the 
Portland Traction Company in 1936. Today the 
Company operates 191 trolley coaches, 294 gas 
buses and 32 diesel coaches. 


Here is what L. F. Boozer, Assistant Transporta- 





100; 





tion Engineer of the Portland Traction Company, 
has to say about the new Rubber-Tired equipment: 
“Portland, like other cities, has a traffic congestion 
problem and recently adopted a complete one-way 
street system in the downtown area. It was only 
through the use of modern, flexible, Rubber-Tired 
equipment that it was possible for the Portland 
Traction Company to conform economically to the 
new one-way street system.” 


Build your modernization plans around flexible, 
progressive Rubber-Tired Transit! You'll get 


better, more efficient service at lower cost. 


BE SURE TO SPECIFY 

TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLES 

AND BRAKES ON YOUR 
NEW EQUIPMENT! 


All trolley coaches and 
the majority of motor 
buses being built today 
are equipped with 
Timken-Detroit Axles 
and Brakes. They’re 
famous for longer life, 
less maintenance and top 
efficiency. 





Ti 


me 
AXLES 


DETROM AXLE COMPANY 
PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. @ OSHKOSH, WIS. @ 


UTICA, N. Y. @ ASHTABULA AND KENTON, OHIO @ NEW CASTLE, PA, 





TRADE MARK RecisteRsD 


TRARSPORIATION 
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ougher thax Tough Hombres! 


Kids may be rough on bus seats... but here’s 
where they meet their match! Lumite fabric is tough 
..-@ wonder for hard wear. So if you're 
looking for beauty that endures... look into Lumite! 


LUMITE 


woven SARAN fabric 


Tough! Scuff-resistant. Can't rot or 
mildew and it’s non-inflammable. 


Comfortable! The weave “breathes” — 


fit—won’t sag, stretch, wrinkle 
or “cup” when properly fitted 
and installed. 


lets air circulate freely. Assures year 
around seating comfort—cool in 
summer, never clammy in winter. 


Stays Trim! Is easy to fold, shape 
and cut. Keeps its glove-snug 


Less Maintenance! Lumite fabric 
is unaffected by all ordinary 
stains. Clean it with a cloth or 
brush dampened with soapy 
water or cleaning fluid. 


For FREE fabric sample and descrip- 
tive literature, write—Dept. BT-1-1, 
LUMITE DIVISION, CHICOPEE MFG 
CORP. OF GEORGIA, 40 Worth 
Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


LUMITE DIVISION 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. of Ga. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


* Registered Trade-mark 











350,000 miles on 
one set of KOPPERS 
yur porous chrome 

piston rings 


That’s the outstanding record set by a bus of The Old Spanish Trail 
Stages, operating out of Del Rio, Texas! At that mileage, the 

bus was using only one quart of oil every 1,200 miles! And when 
the engine was torn down, cylinders showed a wear of only .004”! 


Koppers K-Spun is an entirely different piston ring material, 
manufactured by a centrifugal casting process, K-Spun is twice 
as strong—4 times more resistant to combustion shock and 
much more resistant to wear than ordinary ring materials. 
And Koppers K-Spun Rings are guaranteed against breakage 

in installation or in service! 


Koppers Porous Chrome* has proved to be the outstanding 
piston ring development of the century. The porous surface 
holds and distributes oil during break-in, quickly wears down 
to a perfect seat of long-wearing, solid chrome! Koppers Por- 
ous Chrome Rings last up to 4 times longer than ordinary 
rings . . . reduce cylinder wear 50% or more! And most 
important — Koppers puts the chrome where it be- 
longs—on the top compression ring—the ring that gets 

the most wear, the most heat, the least lubrication! 


If you want to cut down-time, lower operating costs, 
increase mileage and profits—specify Koppers K-Spun 
Porous Chrome Piston Rings next time you overhaul! 


AMERICAN 
HAMMERED 


See Your Koppers American Hammered 
Jobber for these extra long wearing z : z a SOE 
Koppers Piston Rings—equally effective 

for re-ring or rebore jobs. KOPPERS 

COMPANY, INC., Piston Ring De- 

partment, Baltimore 3, Maryland. POROUS CHROME 


PRISTON RINGS 


Only Koppers can furnish K-Spun or Porous Chrome! 
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if this is important to your fleet opera- 
tion then write Cities Service today for 
a free demonstration analysis. 


Here’s how this helpful service benefits you: 
The exclusive Cities Service Power Prover is an 
important part of the Cities Service “Clean En- 
gine” Program. The unique instrument detects 
poor combustion. It tells you quickly and accu- 
rately the percentage of gasolene wasted by each 
vehicle in your fleet. Necessary adjustments are 
then made to reduce this waste. 

Scores of major fleet operators are profiting from 
this unique service. Their typical maintenance 
schedule includes: first, crankcase drains of all fleet 


CITIES a 


SERVICE 


TRANSPORTATION 


QUALITY PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 
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All gasolene-powered vehicles benefit by this unique Cities 
Service Power Prover test. 


units. Next Cisco Solvent is used to flush out trou- 
ble making deposits. Then the crankcase is refilled 
with Cisco 800 Series Motor Oil. Now comes the 
Power Prover test to check the exact efficiency of 
combustion. This process is repeated at every other 
oil change period. 

The results of this “clean engine” maintenance 
program have been lower operating costs per mile 
. . . lower gasolene consumption and reduced 
maintenance and repair expense. Put this program 
to work on your fleet. Use coupon below. 


Crrtes Service Or. COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Reom 1208, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation information 
about your “Clean Engine” Program and the ex- 
clusive Power Prover. 


ES 


COU biignsscerindiesiaiidtnai 
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- PRAM Positive Crankcase Ventilator gets 
rid of blow-by to lick Fleet Sludge Problems 


Across the nation fleet operators, large and small, are finding the 


Fram Positive Crankcase Ventilator stops dilution and cold-engine 
sludge 


A major oil-company executive says, “‘We are convinced that the 
Fram Ventilator will do a tremendous amount of good in eliminating 
excessive oil contamination and low-temperature deposits.”’ 


A bus-line executive found his Ventilator-equipped test engine 
clean after 10 months of 18-hour-a-day rugged city operation. 


The Fram Positive Crankcase Ventilator removes blow-by gases 
before they contaminate the oil. Provides constant, uniform crank- 
case ventilation with clean, filtered air . . . regardless of engine or 
vehicle speed. 


OIL * AIR * FUEL © WATER 


Get started on a campaign for cleaner engines and fewer repairs 
with the Fram Positive Crankcase Ventilator. See your jobber or 
write to: Fram Corporation, Providence 16, R. I. In Canada: 
J. C. Adams Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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BOWER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hh yout Feulsal Magu follor 


FEDERAL-MOGUL SERVICE 


(DIVISION OF FEDERAL-MOGUL CORPORATION) 


DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 


us Fy 
TRANSPORTATION * " 
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tansil Buses 


AN ASSET on your lines 





Transit Buses are active and effective load builders... 
also effective builders of good public relations. 
Easy maneuverability, rapid acceleration provide faster 


schedules and offer opportunities for shorter headways. 


AN ASSET on your books 





Transit Buses are built for low operating cost. Their 
greater maneuverability and faster acceleration provide 
faster schedules at a lower investment. 

Transit Buses are rugged vehicles. ..require less main- 
tenance. These savings are attractive on the books as is 


the increased revenue from the additional riders attracted. 


ye Senses, alia 


Subsidiary of 


Checker Cab Manufacturing Corp. 


4184 




















YLEAGE 


- that’s the Yardstick 


BUS TIRES 


Save You Money 


C= per mile — that’s the only sound way to 

figure actual bus tire costs. With Firestone 
Bus Tires —as with all Firestone Bus Supplies — 
you can lower your cost per mile, get more safe, 
dependable miles per dollar. 

Firestone Bus Tires have thicker, tougher, 
longer-wearing treads. Their cool-running cord 
bodies are protected from curb scuffing by heavy, 
extra tough sidewalls. And the beads of Firestone 
Tires are chemically engineered to withstand the 
most intense brake heat. 

If you are not now using Firestone Bus Tires 
and supplies, check with some of the many 
satisfied customers who are, and see the results 
they are getting. Then let one of our expert 
Service Representatives help YOU obtain these 
same money-saving advantages. 


BATTERIES 
Gas and Diesel Types BRAKE LI 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone on radio or delevision ¢ every eeday evening over NBC Copyright, 1951, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Put those FRONT axles to work... 


Front wheels, too, should carry their full ’ 
share of the load—the share of the load that with 
means extra tonnage . . . extra profits per 


trip for you. 
Saginaw’s new hydraulic power steering 


gear, in most cases, permits you to carry 


double the payload on the front wheels— 

without increasing truck size... or exceed- 

ing legal load limits. Saginaw power steering RAULIC 
adds greater driving ease and brings in- 

creased earnings in the bargain. 

You can always count on Saginaw products - IN 
..- built of the highest quality materials... 

turned out by the world’s largest manu- 

facturer of steering gear equipment... and 


backed by millions of miles of money-sav- 
ing performance. 











Plan now to put those front axles to work! 
Contact your truck manufacturer today 
about Saginaw power steering. 


IF IT’S EASY TO STEER IT’S A SAGINAW GEAR 














S48 propucts 


ERING GE 


STEERING GEAR 
DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation, Saginaw, Michigan 
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has been faithful to this 
responsibility for 64 years 


When you buy ‘St. Louis Built'’ equipment whether 
it be trackless trolley coaches, P.C.C. cars, elevated-subway 
passenger motor cars, railway coaches, baggage cars, 
or cabooses, you receive quality equipment into which 
is woven experienced engineering, skilled workmanship, 
modern styling, and stability—o built-in combination which 
makes for economy, improved public relations, and prof- 
itable operation. 





Executive Offices & Plant New York Office San Francisco Office Washington Office Cleveland Office Detroit, Michigan 
St. Louis 165 Broadway Monednock Bidg. Tower Bidg. 606 Williamson Bidg. 424 Book Building 
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fluorescent lighting 


for these new MACKS 


400 FOR NEW YORK BOARD 
OF TRANSPORTATION 
(20 FOR MIAMI TRANSIT 


Stores, offices, factories and rail- 
road trains have changed from 
incandescent to fluorescent... Now 
transit vehicles are modernizing 
with more efficient fluorescent con- 
trolled by Luminator prisms and 
lenses to prevent glare and increase 
intensity ... This new lighting will 
attract passengers by increasing 
comfort for passengers who either 
read or relax while riding. 


score cvcondeth i] dll 0 Occeeta 


126 NORTH PEGRIA ST., CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA’ RAILWAY AND POWER ENGINEERING CURP. 





COMMOT 


THRIFTEMP. A low cost, accu- 
rate, durable thermostat, cus- 
tom-made to transit require- 
Guaranteed to 
accurate to within 1/10 of 1 
degree throughout its life. 


f 


, 


#1663 WATER VALVE. Normally 
open or normally closed types. Most 
effectively used with the Vapor 
cycling thermostat for controlling 
bus heating systems ond the reheat 
system on air-conditioned inter- 
city buses. Fast Action—Po: 
Shutoff 


MODULATED TEMPERATURE CONTROL for trol- 
ley cooches and P.C.C. Cars. Smooth modulat- 
ing Air-Drauvlic Damper Control instantly 
positions damper. Only one thermostat 
required to contro! heating system, 
including auxiliary heat supply. 


Another example of confidence in Va Engi- 
neering—4 OUT OF 8 COACH BUILDERS hove 
standardized on VAPOR MODEL 2940 BY-PASS 
WATER VALVE to replace engine thermostats— 
more efficient!y maintaining engine temperatures 
ond heating coaches in zero weather 
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Model IXLO—Hardves 6 tylinder Gasoline Engine 
- co". Srplocement 


It takes that extra power and zip — the § 
~ long life performance built into every 7 
Hercules high speed, heavy duty bus” 
engine to keep buses piling up profitable mileage on today’s) 
rugged schedules, It takes the streamlined design, sound engi- 
neering and modern, simplified construction, for which Hercules 
engines have an envious reputation, to keep operating and 
maintenance costs to a minimum. 


Hercules engines for bus service are built in a wide range o 
sizes and types, both gasoline and diesel, to meet every bu 
installation requirement. Several models of the diesels are o 
the “pancake” type for “mid-ship” mounting. Hercules invite 
you to draw upon its many years of experience serving the bu 
; re ie industry with practical power applications. . 
DSHixw Agee yWx 6 cylinder Diesel Engine 


32 cay.ctih Sdisploce . HERCULES MOTORS CORPORATION 
Canton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


FRXLOH—Herthles 6 tylinader ¢ 


ae 


Se eee ml os t ne a acs 
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What bus drivers say about your vehicles has a mighty important bear- 
ing on the future of your business. So it is imperative that every compo- 
nent be selected on the basis of its contribution to lasting, satisfactory 
megan: In the field of heavy duty carburetion Zenith* has long 

n recognized as the engineer’s choice for quality performance under 
all operating conditions. Manufacturers whose vehicles are Zenith 
equipped measure carburetor costs in lasting terms rather than initial 
expense. Zenith’s rugged construction, strong idling, freedom from 
stalling and obedient response to every power , Berecsay a long way 
toward building owner good will. That's why cost conscious bus oper- 
ators and experienced drivers prefer Zenith equipped vehicles. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ZENITH CARBURETOR DIVISION OF 


696 Hart Avenue - Detroit 14, Michigan 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, Now York 11, .N. Y. 
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Bus tires with nylon shock shield boost 


Traction 


a 
i 
oa 
_ 


we 


mileage 


oS iS > § Zz 
> wo ° w 
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Chart shows the comparative change in mileage 
obtained by the Community Traction Company 
in a recent 19-month period. Note that average 
mileage has increased 55% during this period. 
Average mileage of January, 1949, was taken 


C. L. Minke (standing), and L 
Traction Company, Toledo, Obi 


HE Community Traction Company 
#% of Toledo, Ohio, operates 267 
buses approximately 8,975,000 miles 
annually on B.F.Goodrich Mileage C 
bus tires. In a recent 19-month period, 
Community Traction increased its 
mileage by 55%! 


Both the B.F. Goodrich Mileage C 
tire, engineered to withstand the stop- 
start service of city routes, and the 
Super Highway tire, specifically 
designed for highway service, have 
extra-thick, specially-compounded 
treads to give you long, smooth wear. 
And both are built with the patented 
mechan * 
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by 55 per cent! 
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E. Burnett of the Community 
examine a B.F. Goodrich bus tire. 


nylon shock shield—exclusive in 
B. F. Goodrich tires. 

With the nylon shock shield, you get 
a 4-way saving: (1) greater average 
mileage (2) increased bruise resistance 
(3) less danger of tread separation 
(4) more recappable tires. 

The Super Highway tire is now 
available with all-nylon construction to 
give you double the bruise resistance 
of ordinary bus tires and for greater 
recappability. Mileage C tires have a 
proportionately ter road contact 
area than other tires. This means 
more tread rubber shares the wear. 

Operators throughout the country 


report mileage increases, fewer road 
delays, and better road service— 
without additional air pressure — from 
B. F. Goodrich bus tires. Put BFG tires 
on your bus today and specify them on 
new equipment. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


RESEARCH MEE: 
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BEGoodrich 
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THE GREATEST FILTRANT 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
OIL FILTER HISTORY 


A WIXITE Cartridge maintains a labyrinth of 
countless minute sludge traps which envelop 
the contaminants in the oil . . . not merely 
straining them on the surface. 
@ WIXxits is the most important development 
since oil filters were first conceived. 
WIX Replacement Cartridges containing 
@ WIXI are available through your local job- 
ber... NOW. 





WIXITE is new . . . utterly new. Backed by years of research, cut- 
ting clean through old concepts of filtering efficiency . . . WIXITE 
opens an entirely new era in oil filtration. You will find spectacular 
performance in WIXITE . .. GREATER SLUDGE AND ABRA- 
SIVE REMOVAL . .. GREATER RATE OF FLOW . . . GREAT- 
ER MILEAGE. 


WIXITE makes filter dollars go farther . . . keeps engines pro- 
tected from sludge and grit longer . . . postpones the need for cartridge 
change. 


From the beginning of automotive oil filtration, cotton threads have 
been the most widely accepted and endorsed filtering medium. WIX 
has now improved upon the performance of cotton threads by blending 
a material which ALLOWS THE UTILIZATION OF THE ENTIRE 
THREAD CONTENT. This amazing new medium — WIXITE — 
properly blended and carefully packed by WIX, insures users of more 
than double the life expectancy formerly offered with ANY filtering 
medium. WHIXITE Replacement Cartridges are available for Buses, 
Trucks and Passenger Cars. Write for the full story today. 


ENGINEERED JFILTRATION 


WIX ACCESSORIES CORP’N. e GASTONIA, N. C. 


CANADIAN FACTORY: WIX ACCESSORIES CORP., LTD., 11 Webash Ave., Torente 3, Ont. 
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All from one source 
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*« WAGNER LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID... 


functions under all driving temperatures 


** WAGNER LOCKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE PARTS... 


are of the same high quality as original equipment 


* WAGNER CoMaX BRAKE LINING... 
is unsurpassed for quick, safe, smooth stops 


You can depend on Wagner quality becawse Wagner products are used 
28 original equipment by automobile, truck and trailer manufacturers. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 
6461 Plymouth Ave., St. Levis 14, Me., U. S. A. 
(Branches in Principal Cities and in Canada) 


name in brake service 














AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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A BENNETT-FERAGEN INSTALLATION 
MEANS SAVINGS! 


Don’t let today’s mounting costs eat into your 
profits. Get the facts on equipment that finds 
trouble before it begins to drain your earnings. 
Have one of our engineers call—you will then 
find out what a surprising opportunity there is 
for you to cut your maintenance and also to save 
on other costs. 


* 
CHASSIS DYNAMOMETER ‘Indoor Road” 


Model CDB-78 will test buses at speeds from 80 m.p.h. 
to 0 m.p.h. and engines developing 300 h.p. and up. The 
“INDOOR ROAD” can be built to suit any condition 
and any capacity. One bus fleet covering 5,940,000 
miles per year, made a gasoline saving of $8400 per 


BUS CHASSIS ANALYZER 


The BENNETT-FERAGEN heavy duty 
type (CAP-57) and Super Duty Type 
(CAP-77) Pit Type Chassis Analyzers pro- 
vide complete: front end service for buses 
of all makes and sizes. Complete correc- 
tion equipment furnished with each ana- 
lyzer permits fast, safe, accurate operation. 
All units equipped with the famous BEN- 
NETT-FERAGEN Turntables and the 
patented Wheel Aligner designed especially 
to handle the heaviest buses. An outstand- 
ing heavy duty Wheel Balancer is available 
as a companion piece. 





ENGINE DYNAMOMETER 


BENNETT-FERAGEN Engine Dynamom- 
eters measure power output of any engine 
under all loads and operating conditions. A 
true picture of engine efficiency, valve, ig- 
nition, and carburetor synchronization 
throughout the operating range of the en- 
gine is reflected in the readings obtained. 
These Dynamometers are made in a range 
of sizes and capacities from Fractional 
H.P. to 10,000 H.P. 











BRAKE TESTER 


Reveals true condition of your vehicle’s 
Brakes .. . shows braking power of each 
wheel . . . measures brake torque... tests 
brake equalization . . . indicates inade- 
quate brakes and prevents tire wear. 
Analyzes brake action through entire oper- 
ating range. Eliminates road testing. In- 
dicator dials clearly visible from the pit, 
saving time and effort during adjustment. 
Several models available. 


BENNETT- FERAGEN, INC. 1005 S. iavevecen aoe: 
r-° WRITE FOR DETAILS soutH BEND 18, INDIANA 
1d 
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---fo meet the needs of the Military 


—_ 1 wt : \ 


4 


As always in times of emergency, ACF-Brill facilities are at the 
nation’s call. To supplement recent deliveries of our integral buses 
for military, passenger and ambulance use, we are now in produc- 
tion on Ordnance Corps purchases representing some of the largest 
lots of integral buses ever placed with any bus manvfacturer in 
competitive bidding. 


r 


A national emergency steps up demands on civilian as well as : 


military transportation. 


Operators throughout the country are planning increases in their _ 
fleets. We're expanding production to speed deliveries to operations 

where they're needed most. And we're building the best coaches 
that ever bore the ACF-Brill nameplate. Coaches like the C-44, the. 
IC-41A, the C-31 and the TC-46/48 trolley coach are unbeatable in. 


durability and low cost of maintenance. 


Pioneer in LPG FUELS 





of the Transportation Industry 





GULFLUBE MOTOR OIL H.D. 
EXTENDS THE TIME BETWEEN OVERHAULS 


We don’t have to tell you that it costs real money 
these days to overhaul an engine... 

With this in mind, we urge you to investigate the 
advantages of Gulflube Motor Oil H.D. This heavy- 
duty oil helps increase availability, reduce mainte- 
nance costs. That's because Gulflube Motor Oil H.D. 
does two mighty important jobs extremely well: 
1. It provides proper lubrication. 

Gulflube Motor Oil H.D. has a rich paraffin base 
that provides a particularly strong oil film—the kind 
of film that insures superior lubrication under every 
operating condition. 

2. It helps keep engines clean because it is a 
quality detergent motor oil. 

Rings stay clean and free with Gulflube Motor 


Oil H.D., insuring better compression and proper 
oil control—and you'll use less oil. 


In addition, Gulflube Motor Oil H. D. contains 
a patented anti-foam agent which prevents crank- 
case foam under all conditions of speed and tem- 
perature. It is noncorrosive to copper-lead or other 
alloy bearings. 

Find out how Gulflube Motor Oil H.D. can help 
you reduce maintenance costs. Contact your nearest 
Gulf Office today and ask the Gulf Sales Engineer 
to call. Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Com- 
pany, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 











How can you keep your customers from Saying = 


That bus 


Was ah 


icebox - 


Y 
lets drive tomorrow! 





There's only one really good 
problem: Honeywell’s Mi 
Control System 


Moduflow — unlike convent 


continuous flow of heat, meter: 


at any given time. And Mi 


evenly throughout the bus 


Thus, Modufiow eliminates 


stagnant air, drafty floors. 7 


protect your all-important 1 


A simple, sure, air-operated 


economical to install and ma 


many other advantages you 


For complete information 
your local Honeywell office 


answer to that 


»w Heating 


al systems— provides a 
1 exactly to the need 


luflow also provides 
continuous ait circulation, sprea 


ling heat 


zll the too-familiar sources of 
passenger discomfort —too-cold 


and too-hot temperatures, 
1s, Moduflow helps 


venue. 


system, Moduflow is 


intain— offers 


want to know more about. 


Honeywell Moduflow, call 


r mail this coupon today. 


Honeywell 


Foot in, Cov 
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MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 

Mi polis 8, Mi Dept. BT-2-19 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on your 
Modufiow System for buses. 





Nome _ 
Firm Nome_ 


Address 
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MAXIMUM HIGHWAY SAFETY at 
MINIMUM OPERATING EXPENSE 


For Safety’s sake . . . put the DIETZ new 
Direction Signal Sets to work on your pay- 
load units. Class “A” Type Il DIETZ Signal 
Lights (shown at right) are: 


No. 120 SINGLE FACE ¢« No. 125 DOUBLE FACE 
No. 130 FLUSH MOUNTING 


All Lights with either vivid RED or AMBER Lenses. 


The DIETZ Self-Cancelling Direction Signal 
Switch—No. 111-C— illustrated above—operates 
at the flick of a finger, then returns to neutral— 
Automatically. Complete with Flasher for un- 
mistakable Signalling. Easily mounted on all 1144” 
to 2” diameter steering posts. Non-cancelling type 
Switches also available. All DIETZ Lights and 
Switches Tested by Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories. Available from your Jobber now! 
R. E. Dietz Company, 225 Wilkinson Street, 
Syracuse 1, New York. 


CLASS “A” TYPE 2 SIGNAL LIGHTS WITH DIRECTION ARROWS 


Ootstanding Class “A” Type 2 Direction Signal Lights. Bright AMBER 
arrows on black backgrounds. Characteristically rugged DIETZ construction. 
DIETZ Switches and Lights are available individually or in many popular 
set combinations. Perfect for new installation and replacements. Class “B’ 
DIETZ Direction Signals for passenger cars and commercial vehicles under 
80” wide also available. 


OVER A CENTURY OF -~-. Sacnance ») | ay & 
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‘Saving “40 a month 


on headrests 


woven 
of 
Firestone 


says Chief Engineer, 
Donald V. Edwards, 
Frontier Airlines 
serving the 


“Formerly, the headrest covers of 
cotton cloth type were running us ap- 
proximately $40.00 a month for launder- 
ing alone. Due to the fact that Velon 
headrest covers are woven plastic, they 
can be cleaned by merely wiping them 
off with a damp rag. As can be seen from 
this item, we can save approximately 
$40.00 a month in laundering bills alone, 
with the use of headrest covers woven 
of Firestone Velon. 


“The next important factor...is the 
cost to maintain headrest covers in good 
condition. We firmly believe that Velon 
headrest covers will last almost indefi- 
nitely as compared to a relatively short 
service life:for.the cotton cloth type. 


“Comparing the initial cost...we feel 
that the Velon headrest covers will cost 
slightly more per dozen than the cotton 
sack-type which we formerly manufac- 
tured ourselves. However, when figuring 
the initial cost, a very important factor 
...is the necessity to keep a supply at 
many stations to maintain each cabin in 
ship-shape condition. Using the woven 
Velon headrest covers, it will be unnec- 
essary to furnish headrest covers at sta- 
tions other than Denver maintenance, 


*Trode Mork 


* February, 1951 


Rocky Mountain Area, 


and...here only a very small supply 
would be kept due to the fact that Velon 
can be cleaned by the cabin attendants at 
any point in the air or on the ground 
merely by wiping with a damp cloth.” 


Check these savings yourself: 


1. No laundering 

2. No labor cost removing and re- 
placing headrests 

3. No costly and space consuming 
inventory 

. Low initial cost 

. Attractive, colorful appearance 

. Durability that outlasts the seat 
upholstery 


= No transportation line can afford to 
overlook these substantial savings. Your 
supplier will be glad to show you head- 
rests woven of Velon, seat covers and 
curtains in a wide variety of new patterns 
and colors. Check him today or write 
Firestone Plastics Company at any one 
of these Yarn Division Sales Offices: 

* Pottstown, Pa. 

* 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
*B. F. Keith Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

* 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Ill. 

« 2525 Firestone Bivd., Los Angeles 54, Cal. 


Travelon Fabric by 
afner Associates, Inc. 
mpire State Bldg., 
lew York 1, 

New York 
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Wn 108 Wétd b4828 Yt bay... 100 buses youd Owerta! 
foé 7e genuine leather 


for seat covering of durability . . . 
distinction . . . operating economy 


No other material can match Genuine Leather for upholstering 

all types of vehicles used in mass transportation. For Genuine Leather 

does not collect and hold dirt . . . washes easily with soap 

and water ... is fire and stain resistant . . . sanitary and moth-proof 

. is the one covering that actually improves with age and use. 

(nd you can make the seating of your buses more attractive and inviting 

with Genuine Leather, for it is available in a wide range of smart colors 

and interesting grains. Specify Genuine Leather for the upholstery of the 
) new buses you add to your fleet . . . replace worn covering in buses now in 

service with Genuine Leather . . . and enjoy the exclusive advantages that 


Genuine Leather gives you per rider .. . per mile . . . per trip. 


THE UPHOLSTERY LEATHER GROUP - TANNERS’ COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
100 GOLD STREET + NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


American leather Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J. . The Ashtabula Hide & leather Company, Ashtabula, Ohio 
& Lane, Newark, N. J. ° Delaware Tanning, Inc., New York, N. Y. . Eagle-Ottawa Leather Company, Grand Haven, Michigan 
The Lackawanna Leather Company, Hackettstown, N. J. . Radel Leather Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J, 
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CUT SANDING TIME IN HALF 


. > time. 
oe 9 turn out @ Sand twice the area In the same tim 


b N @ Sand contours and reverse curves. 
effer or @ Eliminate costly hand sanding. 


@ Feather-edge better than ever before. 


) hy CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 


Here is the new sanding method about which you've heard so much. This 
new Cushion type resilient rubber FLEXBAC pad enables you to sand 90% of 
bus bodies mechanically. Coated both sides with pressure sensitive adhe- 
sive, it is used wet or dry with FLEXBAC or FASTCUT waterproof paper 
discs and regular sander pad. Once you've seen how much easier, faster, 
better . . .and inexpensive it is, you can’t afford to be without it. One day's 
use more than pays for the pad. 


Write for details. We'll supply the name of a nearby jobber who can demon- 
strate how much better this method is. The Carborundum Company, Coated 
Products Division, Niagara Falls, New York. 


“Carborundum”, “Pasteut” and "Flexbac” are trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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“TG” on the belt itself—as 
well as on the label—of 
every belt you buy for rear 
engine service. “TG” means 
that the belt has been spe- 
cially engineered for Coach 
Rear Engines. You can be 
sure of getting the belt de- 
signed for this more de- 
manding service only by 
seeing to it that you are 
delivered belts which bear 
the letters “TG.” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


The Mark of 
SPECIALIZED Reseorch 


ast :3 rs 


“Have Greatly Reduced Our Main- 
tenance Costs and Road Failures!” 

There are very simple reasons why leading Transit Com- 
panies all over the U. S. have found—from actual performance 


records—that this Gates Coach Belt gives more than twice the 
service life delivered by any other belt they have ever used. 


First, this Gates belt is built with Special Compounds that 
make it OIL-PROOF and highly HEAT-RESISTANT—two 
facts of the very greatest importance in lengthening the service 
life of a rear engine belt. 


In addition, the body of this Gates belt is built with strong, 
high tenacity Rayon Cords—and, from your own experience 
with truck and bus TIRES, you know the greatly superior 
service delivered by Rayon Cord construction. 


Finally, the Gates Coach Belt has. been given a multiple-ply 
cover of more than double durability! 


Here Are Other Savings Even MORE IMPORTANT 
Than Cutting Belt Costs in Half! 


Doubling the service life delivered by your rear engine 
belts cuts your belt costs squarely in balf—but an even bigger 
saving than this comes to you through the drastic reduction of 
belt failures on your coaches. 


You save not only the costly mechanical damage that can 
be caused by overheating the engine when a belt fails. In 
addition, you save traffic delays which cost you far more in the 
loss of customer good-will, 


If you are interested both in lower belt costs and, even 
more, in the avoidance of schedule delays, it will pay you to 
drop us a line right now. A Gates Coach Belt Specialist—work- 
ing in close cooperation with your local Gates jobber—will 
come right to your own place and bring both savings to you. 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, U.S.A. 


The World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 
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SASH FOR EVERY Typ, 
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Here's the new Beck Transcontinental Deck & Half design coach. 
It's another Edwards Sash-equipped contribution to intercity bus 


service. 


MODERN VISIBILITY... 


Regardless of the type of bus or service —city, suburban, 
interurban or cross country—there’s an Edwards Sash to 


fit exactly the requirement. Streamlined construction... 





quick, easy. glass replacement ... less service, lower main- 





tenance ...rattle-free, weather-tight fit... fingertip open- 





ing and closing, and maximum visibility are among the 





outstanding features of all Edwards Sash. Leading bus 
builders standardize on it. Profit-minded operators specify 


it. Write for complete information. 


THE O. M. EDWARDS CO., INC., SYRACUSE 4, N.Y. 
New York Office—50 Church St., N.Y.C. 


In Canada: O, M, EDWARDS CO, °F SAnana 
Offices and Plant 
335 Laurentian Boulevard, St. Laurent. Montreal 9, P.Q. 


EDWARDS SASH 


a February, 1951 
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buy replacement pistons 


Why pay the extra cost of inefficient power? Revive 
worn engines with aluminum pistons of ALCOA LO-Ex! 


CAST BY ALCOA Fleet men who know pistons rely on this trademark 


FOR PISTONS OF EVERY TYPE as their guide to quality. It identifies tough, heat-treated 
pistons that fit properly at all temperatures. No hot 
spots! No lost compression! No wasted fuel! You get 
more haul per overhaul when you insist on pistons of 
ALCOA LO-EX — cast by Alcoa, finished by expert 
piston makers. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

sine. eit 1846B Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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FOR 20 YEARS 


the vast majority of “Maintenance Efficiency” 


winners have said... lp Bank 








Dramatic Proof that Blackhawk 
Jacks are Your Best Buy! 


Again, in 1950, Blackhawk Jacks are the 
top choice among the majority of the shops 
winning “Bus Transportation’s” famous 
“M-E” awards for maintenance efficiency. 
Proof, again, that the best jack is a big asset 
in maintenance of any fleet. Take the tip 
. .. buy Blackhawks from your jobber. 


BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Yes, the ‘Maintenance 
Efficiency’ awards are 
one more big reason 
\ = BLACKHAWK 
rightfully carry this 
“Service Proved HYDRAULIC JACKS ° WRENCHES @ “PORTO-POWER” 
Februc vy, 195] 157 





MONTEVIDEO ORDERS FIFTY 


A.M.D.E.T., the operators of the Municipal Services in 
Montevideo, were quick to take advantage of the intro- 
duction of Britain's most modern bus, the Leyland-M.C.W. 
"Olympic." They have already placed an order for fifty 
under-floor-engine, maximum-capacity single deckers. 


Outstanding features are: — 


e INTEGRAL CONSTRUCTION @ QUICK EASY-CHANGE GEARBOX WITH 


e HIGH-EFFICIENCY UNDERFLOOR DIESEL ENGINE INERTIA LOCK SYNCHROMESH 
@ NORMAL HEIGHT UNOBSTRUCTED LEVEL FLOOR. 


LEYLAND MOTORS Limited 
Head Office and Works 


pREYLAND 





bee YOU Com get 


BETTER MILEAGE 


with WORLD BESTOS BRAKE BLOCKS 


COMPOUNDS 
70 CHOOSE FROM 


FRICTION 


the proper applicatign of these three compounds on front and 
rear wheels will give you 





. . the exact amount of brake 
you need plus the longest possible 
mileage—much more than you 
would think. 





World Bestos sales engineers 
will be glad to give engineering 
assistance on your brake problems. 


_ See your Jobber or Write 








Adiake Curtain 
with Modell09 
Pinch-handle 
Fixture 


Curtain Fixtures 
give years of trouble-free service 





The usual ills that curtain fixtures are heir to—squeaking, creep- 


ing, and flapping—play no part in the life of an Adlake fixture! FOR FULL INFORMATION... 


Adlake Curtain Fixtures are noiseless because the sides of a ali te Sakae tities: 
the rubber shoe project beyond the metal of the tip and pre- 


as well as other popular and 
vent its striking against the sides of the grooves... This rubber serviceable types, write for 


shoe also prevents “‘creeping” by firmly gripping the groove... your copy of the new Adlake 
And proper adjustment is assured by swivel tips, which make Sash and Curtain Catalog. 


; : s é 4 Address The Adams & West- 
accidental lengthening or shortening of the fixture impossible. lake Company, 1112 N. Mich- 


Whether you choose Adlake pinch-handle fixtures or the ond gpa “0 
new cable type, you'll find that they reflect the skill gained y 
from almost a century of service to the transportation industry. 











THE 


Adams & Westlake 


COMPANY 





Established 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA New York Chicago 
Manufacturers of Adlake Specialties and Equipment for the Transportation Industry 
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Cf ine Creatures... We Be 


PREPARATIONS BY RICHARD HUONUT.* 





make fine seating too...! 


Removable, zippered slip covers are a feature of the 
#1150. Slip covers simply zip on’and off backs and 
seat cushions. This exclusive Karpen feature on the 
#1150 makes a simple, fast and economical method 
of removing covers for mending and cleaning. Zip-on 
seat covers are another first by Karpen...whose 
original and advanced designs are often imitated and 
accepted as standard in the transportation industry. 


The Karpen #1150 features additional comfort with 


“body-contour engineering;’ new “relax” position— 


SEAT No. 1150 adjustable recliner and finger tip control. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. transportation SEATING 


624 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago + One Park Avenue, New York 


CGfeorge B Gross Company Exclusive Sales Agents 


KARPEN SEATING...P N f 
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Earll Trolley Retrievers set the pace for improve- 
ments in modern Trolley Bus Equipment. Available 
with either aluminum or malleable iron shell and 
bracket. 


Earll Retrievers have. ALWAYS been noted for 
long life. Earll Units installed on street cars in 1916 
—still in service! Earl-#8 Units installed on Trolley 
Buses in 1935—still 100% satisfactory. These 
"Streamlined Eights" weigh less, act faster, are 
simpler construction. Write for full information. 


C. I. EARLL COMPANY, Inc. 


YORK, PA. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
me co RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. CORPORATION, LTD. 


ear 


TROLLEY RETRIEVERS 
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Put “feeth” in your drives 


with DAYTON COG-BELTS* 


Dayton Cog-Belts consistently deliver 
more service-miles for fleets on all types 
of automotive belt drives. For example- 
Fan-belt drives—a large transit company 
reports an average increase of 15,000 
more miles per belt with Dayton Cogs, 
over the life of ordinary belts! 
Compressor drives—operator of a school 
bus fleet reports 21,964 extra service- 
miles on a run where premium quality 
Dayton Cog-Belts replaced an ordinary 
V-Belt compressor drive! 


“ a Radiator Hose by 


aytom Aulbex 


February, 1951 


On automotive drives of every kind, 
Dayton Cog-Belts outperform ordinary 
belts consistently by a wide margin. The 
Cog-Belt is scientifically built to bend 
(like the joints ‘of a finger) as the belt 
goes around the pulleys. Space between 
the cogs of the belt takes up compres- 
sion, gives increased flexibility, longer 
belt life. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Team the automotive Cog-Belt with 
Dayton’s new anti-freeze-resistant Radi- 
ator Hose for a money-saving program 
of cooling system maintenance. Ask 
your Dayton Jobber about Dayton’s 
complete fleet program or write us. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS 
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Duane 


Even if your windshield 
had fo take this! 


Inland Self-Sealing Weather Strip is 
n@gt just better than ordinary methods 
of sealing automotive windshields and 
fixed windows. It’s best . . . because it 
employs radically different principle 
and design to make a seal that can’t 
leak. 

The resilience of rubber, perma- 
nently compressed, effects the seal. It 
won't break down due to temperature 
changes. It provides complete and 


‘MAND! Sele Sealing 


164 


permanent weatherproofing. And 
when glass breaks, Inland Strip is re- 
placed with a fast, low-cost, one-man 
operation. 

Specify Inland Self-Sealing Weather 
Strip in all new vehicles you order. 
Make sure of permanent leakproofing, 
lower replacement cost, less time out 
from profitable vehicle operation. 


INLAND MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 


(PATENTED) 
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Photo—Courtesy Popular Photography Mag. 


Easy, Fast, Economical! 


Weather Strip 


1 SRORON 














Buses reduce operating and service costs, 
carry less deadweight, carry more payload, 
with the Long aluminum-framed radiator 


This entire radiator frame—upper and lower tanks and the sides—is made of 
aluminum, cutting weight over 36%. It is easier to service. It involves no change elsewhere 
in the cooling system and it stands up under heavy-duty bus operating conditions. 

Since 1903 we have been specialists in the design and production of 

balanced cooling systems for internal 


combustion engines. 


LONG MANUFACTURING DIVISION DETROIT 12, and 
BORG-WARNER CORPORATION WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Be honest with yourself, Mr. Transit Operator! If you were a rider, what kind 
of vehicle would you prefer? 

Unquestionably a Pullman-Standard Trolley Coach would appeal to you, too. 
Like a quiet ride? Here’s the quietest thing on wheels . . . a rare combination of 
abundant electric power on soft rubber tires! Like a clean ride? Of course... 
everybody does! And nobody’s ever discovered anything cleaner than electricity. 
Want to get there in a hurry? And who doesn’t! Just feel that smooth, steady 
surge of electric power that puts you right up with the fastest traffic... makes 
it easy to maintain a better schedule. 

One ride... and you won't need any public-opinion survey to convince you 
that Pullman-Standard Trolley Coaches win fast friends and build better revenues. 

Then consider the cheapness of electric power... ower repair and service costs 


... higher availability. Get the whole story... today! Pullman-Standard Trolley 
Coaches will help produce real profits. 


sitet LA EA 
Payee N ad 


People like Trolley Coaches... 


CHICAGO *® NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PITTSBURGH ¢ BIRMINGHAM 
SAN FRANCISCO SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE: MARK NOBLE 
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The built-in spring-and-cone are 


to filtration that 
on from wadding 


actually cleanses ' 
LON G woy, from 


ond stopping oil flow. The 


bottom-to-top for thor 








Caught in the Act! 


dirty oil at work 
1G ¢- he) op belo mereyehe-beebbet-Reas 


in the Deluxe Sump 


i 
ya 


Oil works to put the 
= muck in the sump 
...not in the cartridge! 


Here's another money-saving reason why DELUXE Cartridges last longer. 
These live-action photographs illustrate how oil is constantly at work 
cleaning itself of contaminations. This same action takes place in the 
DELUXE Non-Agitated sepisuMP. Dirty oil, by its own actions deposits 
heavy, clogging particles at the bottom of the sump. 

And the exclusive DELUXE SEDISUMP KEEPS this muck there... KEEPS 
it from clogging up the cartridge. For further filter savings, this removable 
sump makes sump-cleaning almost automatic. Attached to the cartridge, 
it is automatically cleaned whenever the cartridge is changed. 


There are many other exclusive DELUXE advantages, too. Send for FREE 


“Kev to Clean Lubrication” Booklet. Write, DELUXE Products Corporation, 
1407° Lake St., La Porte, Indiana. 


n Who Knows the Answers! 


THE MEN NOW THE ANSWERS, INSIST ON DELU 
won Sl 


BUS. OPERATORS ARE MEN WHO KNOW! Yeor offer yeor they vole DELUXE the Number One filter as indicated by Winners of 


Bus Transs 


February 


Maintenance Awards. Of 15 winners in 1949, 14 were DELUXE users. Year after year it's the same story! 


&-5327 
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OIL-CONTROL STARTS HERE 


To stop oil-pumping, replace worn main 
and connecting rod bearings 


Shot full of holes is the old theory that 


new piston rings—alone—can correct 
oil-pumping. 


Worn main, connecting rod and camshaft 
bearings are a major cause of oil-pumping. 
When bearings are worn, they shorten the 
life and decrease the efficiency of the best 
of piston rings. Give the new rings a chance 
—check for worn engine bearings on every 


engine reconditioning job. 


Replace worn bearings in sets with genuine 
Federal-Mogul bearings, engineered for the 
job of oil control! 


FEDERAL-MOGUL SERVICE 


(Division of Federal-Mogul Corporation) 
DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 


central oil-pumping where it starts—REPLACE WITH 


EDER 


L-MOGUL 
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Crankshaft 
Plating Process 


A new process for chrome-plat- 
ing crank shafts to standard size 
is being used by Chrome Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., 3041 Perkins 
Avenue, Cleveland Ohio. It is ap- 
plicable to both gas« and die- 
sel engines of all pes. It is 
claimed that the ne process 
available at a 25% luction in 
cost over still-plating methods— 
will increase the life a crank- 
shaft two to three times over that 
of a new shaft. One fleet owner, 
Norwalk Trucking, claims a 
chrome-plated crankshaft lasted 
through the life of three engines. 

Although chrome-plating for 
crankshafts has been used spas- 
modically for thirty years, its 
real development has been since 
the war. High costs have pre- 


vented its widespread use. Cost 
for grinding a worn crankshaft 
and then using an undersized 
bearing is approximately $25 
whereas a chrome-plated shaft 
runs about $80, using the old 
method. 

The usual method is to “still- 
plate” a crankshaft in a horizontal 
tank—which uses a lot of floor 
space because it hqs to be as long 
as the crankshaft itself. With 
the new method, plating is done 
by rotating the crankshaft in ver- 
tical tank—thereby getting al- 
most perfect concentricity in the 
finished job, and reducing floor 
space needed five to one. 

For still plating, a worn crank- 
shaft ordinarily is ground 10,- 
O0O0Oths undersize, then plated, 
allowing an extra 10,000ths for 
grinding stock. The journal then 
is ground a second time and pol- 
ished smooth to standard size. 
The second grinding not only re- 
quires an extra operation, but it 
takes off the outside “skin” of the 
plating and reduces weafing qual- 
ities. 

Under the new rotating meth- 
od, the second grinding is elimi- 
nated since the first grinding is 
done to exact measurements and 
the plating then done to standard 
size. Grinding time is reduced 40 
per cent and wearing qualities are 
improved because the plating job 
retains its outside “skin,” it is 
said. Further, the grain structure 
of the chrome plating, when ap- 
plied by a rotating method, is 
closer, which also is said to im- 
prove wearing qualities. 

Plating time is reduced, too, 
about 60 per cent. It takes 6 to 7 
hours to still plate a worn crank- 
shaft, but only about 1% hours to 
plate it under the new method. 

Chrome Engineering Co. al- 
ready is doing plating for one 
large fleet owner in the Cleveland 
area, and at least one manufac- 
turer, White Motor, is testing 
their plating at the present time. 
They pronounced “almost perfect 
concentricity” over the sample 
when it left their experimental 
department, and have sent it to 


their metallurgical department at 
the present time for further tests. 

A large saving in reduced in- 
ventories for undersized bearings 
could result from this new meth- 
od, as well as fewer road break- 
downs and longer wearing quali- 
ties when a chrome-plated crank- 
shaft is used, it is claimed. 

Army and Navy requirements 
call for only standard size equip- 
ment. They are particularly in- 
terested in the new development 
for a less expensive and better 
way to chromeplate used crank- 
shafts, it is reported. 


Diesel Engine 

The latest addition to its line of® 
diesels, a 44%4x5 Six of 425 cubic 
inch displacement rated at 135 hp2 
at 2,800 rpm., has been announced 


by the Waukesha Motor Co., 
Waukesha, Wis. 

This engine is of compact and 
rugged six cylinder overhead 
valve design. The crankcase is an 
alloy casting with heavy outside 
ribs at the base to insure maxi- 
mum stiffness and maintain align- 
ment of all moving parts. Inter- 
nally, the seven bearing bridges 
are tied into the side walls with 
large-radius fillets. Thick upper 
and lower decks make the struc- 
ture distortion-free and provide 
solid support for the renewable 
wet type cylinder sleeves, 

The patented spherical combus- 
tion chamber, with its removable 
two-piece main chamber and twin 
swirl cups in the piston crown is 
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Here’s how to do 
4 important jobs 
with 1 material 


OAKITE PENETRANT — water- 


soluble, 


safe cleaner, used for 


tank or steam-cleaning 


Quickly removes heavy 
grease, road sludge from 
chassis, rear engines, un- 
derparts 


Quickly strips every trace 
of dirt, grease, sediment 
from disassembled engine 
blocks . . . speeds over- 
haul 


Quickly removes grease 
and dirt from crankcase, 
transmission, carburetor, 
fuel pump parts. . . speeds 
inspection and repair 


Quickly loosens even 
toughest deposits of 
ground-in grease from 
shop floors, and around 
grease pits and lifts— 
makes all areas safe. 


FREE Booklet 4401 tells all about 
it. Write for your copy today. 
Oakite Products, Inc., 16C Thames 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in 
Principal C Cities of United States and Canada 


gqunnizt? INDUSTRiag Cteay 


OAKITE 
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said to control the turbulence rate 
of the air charge during compres- 
sion. The rate of combustion in- 
creases as the engine speeds up 
and slows the rate down as the 
engine speed decreases. Sudden 
uncontrolled shock pressures are 
replaced with smooth, orderly 
combustion. This feature is said 
to reduce operating and mainte- 
nance costs and to insure clean 
exhaust and low fuel consump- 
tion. 

Other features of this engine 
are: Stellite faced valves and Stel- 
lite seats throughout; hardened 
renewable cylinder sleeves ; alum- 
inum four-ring pistons; seven- 
bearing, 314 in. drop forged crank- 
shaft with hardened journals and 
crankpins; copper-lead high duty 
precision bearings; full pressure 
oiling system; American-Bosch 
injection system with single ori- 
fi¢e pintle nozzles and single 
plunger injection pump; belt 
driven, front-mounted coolant 
pump with built-in by-pass and 
thermostat, and large coolant 
jacket clean-out plates on the side 
of the cylinder block. 


School Bus 


Three new safety advancements 
mark the introduction of the 1951 
“Trip-L-Safe” Pioneer school 
coaches being built by the Supe- 
rior Coach Corp., Lima, Ohio. 

The word “Trip-L-Safe” refers 
to Super-Guard frame, Safe-T- 
Shield paneling and Unibilt body, 
said by the manufacturer to be 
the three greatest advancements 
in school bus safety since Supe- 
rior introduction of the first all- 
steel coach in 1931. 

The new Super-Guard frame is 
said to be stronger at every point. 
Complete integration of all trame 
assemblies has been achieved to 
provide strength in critical areas. 
Inner and outer panels combine 
to form a strong shield with maxi- 
mum protection against impact. 
The Unibilt body is completely 
integrated for resistance to im- 
pact and torsion. 


Other features include greatly 
increased visibility ; new, stream- 
lined styling: a wider entrance; 
newly-designed seats for passen- 
ger and driver comfort, and an 
improved heating and ventilating 
system. Superior’s 1951 school 
coaches, now in production, are 
available in both Custom and 
Master Custom models. 


Fuel Pump 


An electric fuel pump is now in 
production for the military serv- 


ices supplying fuel to coolant 
heaters, space heaters and car- 
buretors, it has been announced 
by the Bendix Aviation Corp., 
Eclipse Machine Division, El- 
mira, N. Y. 

While the pump was designed 
principally for automotive use, its 
compact design and performance 
characteristics make it applicable 
to other fuel transfer require- 
ments such as aircraft fuel injec- 
tion systems and in the marine 
and diesel fields. A single pump 
will deliver up to 30 gallons per 
hour. For larger requirements, 
two or more pumps are mani- 
folded in series or parallel. 

Extreme simplicity of design, a 
unique interrupter system and 
hermetic sealing of all electrical 
components contribute to the un- 
usually long life and durability of 
the new Bendix pump. The pump 
is powered by a solenoid. Pump- 
ing is achieved by the movement 
of a hollow plunger controlled by 
an interrupter in the electrical cir- 
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conducted at —75° F 


Only seven watts juired 
at maximum fuel deli mong Bus Seat Beauty ; 


the other performancs iracter- | 


istics claimed for the new Bendix z 10 
Automotive Electric Fuel Pump e REDUCED 53% 60% 
are elimination of pres build- Maintenance 


up between fuel pum, 1 car- 
buretor, overcoming | ather | 
starting difficulties; nation | 
of vapor lock when ¢ 

a pusher type fuel pu 

initial cost and light 

pump weighs only 

ounces, 








_ 
Fare Box 

Development of a ni re reg- 
istering lock box | n an- . SP SIGH 
nounced by The Ohmer Corp., Actual size of Rigidized STRENGTHENED Metals 
subsidiary of Rockwell Mfg. Co., Metal pattern 5-WL 
Dayton, O. It has |! 1amed 
the “Lock-O-Mati sis a Your bus seats keep new looking and your maintenance costs are 


ma eye to tl — reduced 60% with seatbacks of RIGIDIZED METAL. Capable of 
“are atic” ar gné 
tc &t into transit on here withstanding the hardest daily abuse from passengers, RIGIDIZED 
auditing systems fo record METAL seatbacks need no time and money spent on refinishing 


ing lock boxes have bee . ’ . P 
ing t , I oxes | Fe jobs. Resistant to scuffs, dents, fingerprints and scratches, the 
established. 


The lLock-O-Mat antl clean textured surfaces give bus interiors a more beautiful, more 
cally sorts and regist ns and sanitary appearance. 100,000 RIGIDIZED METAL seatbacks are 


canes as they are ok in use today by metropolitan bus companies. Save weight, 
the box in payment 1 . 1S 


11 


CON apps pags te Fie oe save wear, save money by investigating the long-life durability 
nickels, dime and plus RIGIDIZED METALS offers you ‘now. 

two sizes of toket coins 
add accumulativel) i cash 


totalizing counter it s and Send for your copy of the 
cents. The tokens ; sep- . 


arate counters in unit distine- Rigidized Metals IDEA Handbook 
tive chime tones prov protec- TODAY 
tive publicity by sig ig the 
denomination of eacl in Or 
token as it is register« Rigidized Metals Corporation 
Following registra coins 
and tokens feed direct into a 
money vault in the base of the 672 OHIO STREET, BUFFALO 3, N. 
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W::, the MAGNUS AJA-DIP PARTS CLEAN- 
ING MACHINE you save labor . .. ond a tre- 
mendous amount of time, too . .. when you 
clean your engine parts (gasoline or diesel) or 
other parts. And in addition you get much better cleaning, particularly on those parts where 
carbonized oi! and other stubborn deposits make it almost impossible to do a good cleaning 
job with elbow grease. 

Cleaning with the Aja-Dip is a mechanized operati load the parts in the machine, press 
the starting button, and let the “swooshing” action of the machine do its speedy, thorough 
cleaning job! Your mechanics are freed to use their skill where it counts! 


Do you wont to know how and why the Magnus Aja-Dip 
does a faster, better job? Write for Bulletin 408-AST. 





MAGNUS CHEMICAL CO. « ba South Ave., Gerweed, N. J. 
In Canada — M icals, Ltd., ft 
Service fins Mon in principal cities. 





CLEANERS « 


EQUIPMENT « METHODS 


h 
with volume control—help maintain schedules safely 


No other air horn fills the bus operator's needs like Buell 


Air Horns. 





Only Buell has the exclusive Volume Con- 
trolled sound unit. A non-startling warning or a powerful 
roar are instantly available with the convenient Buell foot 


control or hand valve. 


lines es 


. also standard equipment on GMC buses. 


So write for literature and prices. Then specify Buells 


company 


tor your equipment. 


uell manufacturing 


929 W. 49th Place Chicage 9, HHlinois 
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machine. The contents of this 
vault are protected by a dual key 
system, with separate and dis- 
tinctly different keys provided for 
the box puller and the auditor. 
The box puller’s key releases the 
vault from the box, cuts the elec- 
tric current from the machine to 
make it inoperative until the vault 
is again replaced and locks the 
trap door in the vault lid. The 
auditor inserts his special key in 
the vault lid to open the vault and 
dump the contents. Since all fares 
deposited in the Ohmer “Lock-O- 
Matic” have been registered, the 
contents of the vault must bal- 
ance out against the totals on the 
counters. When replaced in the 
box, the vault locks shut against 
positive cams. A detector counter 
above the vault adds one each 
time the vault is moved back or 
forth. 


Starting Fluid 


A cold weather starting fluid, 
being marketed under the name 
“Chevron,” has been announced 
by the California Oil Co, P O. 
Box 2, Barber N J., a subsidiary 


| of Standard Oil Co of California. 
Buells are specified by Greyhound and other leading bus | 


Nicknamed the “vitamin pill 
for engines,” the fluid is packed 
in’ gelatin capsules of different 
size, depending on requirements, 
and introduced into a priming 
system that is permanently con- 
nected to the intake manifold of 
engines. 

The driver places the capsule 
in a receiver, where it is punc- 
tured by pressing down the 
plunger before stepping on the 
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starter. The systen een cde 
signed with one to three injection 
nozzles to adapt it t internal 
combustion engines 


The ability of the to start | 
engines in the coldest weather | 


lies in its ignition temperature 


which is 370 degrees ntrasted | 


with 600 degrees for diesel fuel 


and 1,000 degrees for gasoline. 


The company states that other | 
advantages include less engine | 


wear, corrosion inhibition and low 
freezing point. It is further said 
that more than 90 percent of the 
manufacturers of high speed die- 
sel engines, or of equ ent pow- 


ered by these engines have ap- | 


proved the fluid and capsule 
method of application. Many of 
them are installing priming 
system in factory pr tion 


. 
Filter Gasket 

One feature of t ng-nut 
Micronic oil filter 1 factured 
by Purolator Products, Inc., Rah- 
way, N. J., is a perm t sealing 
cover gasket made Hycar 
rubber, which diff m most 
conventional cork | eals in 
that it can be reuse: esired. 

In the replacement of filters, 
new gaskets are oft: ind to be 
broken or damage hen the 
cover is removed. Ir e Micronic 
filter, which has a 1 ue wing- 
nut cover assembly id requires 
no tools to remove, the Hycar 
rubber gasket can be ained and 
used over again. 

When used in cor t with de- 
teriorating fluids, such as oil, gas- 


oline, etc., Hycar rubber gaskets 


and parts can be compounded to 
provide low absorption while re- 
maining substantially unchanged 
in hardness, elongation, tensile 
strength, etc., even after pro- 
longed exposure. 
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When the boys 

in the shop talk about solder, 

they talk about Kester Acid-Core Solder; 

the old reliable product now in a new package. 


asinn to Use 


Mechanics know that using Kester makes any 
soldering job easier. Kester contains more grade A 
newly mined Tin — and only virgin lead, too. The 
fluxes are chemically and scientifically correct. 


Faster 


Kester is faster to use. Mechanics prefer it and are 
more satisfied when using it. The work is speeded 
up and output is increased. 


Kester Solder Company 


4201 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39 
Newark, N. J. + Brantford, Canoda 


he, Bir a 


KESTER 
SOLDER 








Two Cleaners 


lwo new engine parts cleaners 
have been announced by _ the 
DuBois Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
One, “Carburex,” is a blend of 
high speed solvents for carbure- 
tor, fuel pump and small engine 
parts. It is said to penetrate and 
dissolve the most heavily encrust- 
ed soils, dispersing and suspend- 
g these in solution. Evapora- 
tion is held to a minimum and the 
lvent will not thicken or dete- 
“Carburex” is non-inflam- 


mable and is said to be harmless 
to metal or clothing. It requires 
no special handling other than 
precautions for chlorinates. 

The other new cleaning com- 
pound announced by this manu- 
facturer is ““D-Carb,” for removal 
of carbon and sludge from all en- 
gine parts. A blend of chlorinated 
and phenolic solvents, the new 
cleaner is said to give rapid pene- 
tration and removal of baked-on 
carbon or sludge deposits. It can 
be used safely on aluminum, mag- 
nesium, copper, brass, etc. 





Travel 


MORE 
Miles 


with 
smooth, safe-acting 
brakes . . . properly 
installed with 


THOMASON Mode! 45 BRAKE SHOE GRINDER 


We are again 
faces a tr r bility 





The fine-precision accuracy of 
the S-T Model 45 grinds brake 
lining to close tolerance evorytime 

. assures uniform, overall con- 
tact between lining and brake 
drum. This uniform contact results 
in thousands of extra miles of brake 
lining service. Tires wear even all 
around and last longer. Precision 
workmanship with S-T precision- 
made equipment gives economical 
performance. 


Every piece of S-T equipment is thoroughly inspected and tested before 
. it’s the finest brake lining equipment in the world. 


delivery .. 


1 


«oe wat! SHEPARD THOMASON CO. 


| Shepard-Themason Ce. 
Please send complete information 
45 grinder, including prices In my 


I NAME 


+ CITY 


ADDRESS 


entering a time in our history when the bus industry 
d ponsibili . . transporting more and more 
workers to and from their jobs . . . when men will be called upon to 
work longer hours, and equipment to last years longer. 


Tops for speed and accuracy, 
the Model 45 works from either 
straight or tapered axles or steer- 
ing spindle, and will accommodate 
drums from 10" to 21!/2" in di- 
ameter, 


See your local jobber for com- 
plete information. If he is unable 
to supply you, clip the coupon be- 
low and send to the factory. 


2023 West Gage Avenue 
Los Angeles 44, California 
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Lubricant Additive 
PROTEKTOIL, light viscos- 
ity heat resisting lubricant of 
very high film strength (38,000 
pounds per square inch) with a 
pour point of 107 degrees below 
freezing, has been produced for 
year-round protection of both 
gasoline and diesel engines ac- 
cording to Protektoil Corporation, 
601 W. 26th St., New York, N.. Y. 
When added to gasoline, used in 
top cylinder oilers, or in diesel 
fuel it gives increased power and 
better mileage, prevents internal 
corrosion and rust, eliminates 


| gum, sludge and carbon forma- 


tions, keeps fuel pumps, carbu- 
retors and injectors clean, accord- 


| ing to the company. 


Separator 


A complete line of separators 
for cleaning compressed air by 


means of centrifugal force is 
announced by the Swartwout 
Company, 18511 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, O. Known as the 
Swartwout Airfuge, the separator 
is available in seven inlet and 
outlet tapping sizes, from % inch 
to 2% inches. 

According to the manufacturer, 
the Airfuge removes 99 percent or 
more of all impurities from com- 
pressed air without pressure drop. 
Moisture, oil, scale and other 
solids in the air are whirled out- 
ward to the walls of the unit 
where they drain down to the 


TRANSPORTATION 
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trap section. At the same time 
the clean, dry air passes unim- 
peded to feed line or tool, operat- 
ing the equipment without danger 
of corrosion, wear, clogging, fire, 
explosion or freezing which occur 
| with contaminated air. 

| A float-operated trap auto- 
matically releases accumulated 
liquids as they rise to a level 
above that necessary to effect a 
seal. Drain valve outlet is tapered 
to prevent stoppage by particles 
of scale, etc. 


How to 
ATTRACT RIDERS 
and 
PROTECT REVENUE 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Here is end most ptactical aligwer for 
multi-coin and fractional fare spsrems 
...-now being usta 

by 9 out of 10 transit . 
companies throughe oy 


out the country. — 


MeaW Allocated* 


METAL FARE TOKENS 


171,360,000 


VIBRATIONS AT 4000 
CYCLES PER MINUTE... 





Attract riders through eofven- 
ience of multi-fare puréhases. 


Speed handling of fates by elim- 


inating change-making delays 


Provide protectioniagdinst the 
common methods ‘of-@uplication 
through exclusive design with 
positive registratign’ of fettering 
and perforations. 


Sirmeat 
Assure accuraté Sorting, count- 
ing and wrapping By maintenance 
of identical size. Re, 
= 


yneht-sather 1 


+ an exclusive 
of manutactur 
tokens individu- 

each cus- 
erforations and 


* Allocated 
M&W 


Write for details and quotation. 


Established 1854 


Meyer & Wenthe 


Incorporated 





TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 





30 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, iil. 
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| Axle Straightener 


Heavy axles may be straight- 


| ened cold, right on the truck, bus 


or trailer with an improved hy- 


| draulic axle straightener, accord- | 
| ing to an announcement by the 


Manbee Equipment Division, 185 
N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
The axle straightener builds up 
a 210-ton pressure with a 30-ton 
jack. The design provides hook- 
ups for increasing or decreasing 
camber, twisting the axle or pull- 
ing the end of an axle forward or 


| back. 


A Manbee Caster-Camber Gauge 
on the spindle shows when the 
right correction is being made 
and how far to go for an accurate 
alignment job without disman- 
tling the axle. A dolly equipped 
with ball bearing casters provides 
easy movement, also raises and 
lowers the heavy beam. 


Signal Flasher 


A new Motor Flasher, No. 3033, 
has been marketed by the Cole- 
Hersee Co., 20 Old Colony Ave., 
Boston 27. This 6-volt motor 
driven switch is specially made to 
synchronize flashing of one or 
more lights at a required number 
of cycles per minute. The cycling 
of this motor flasher is constant 
and is not controlled or varied by 





Plain nuts with lock washers 
loosened after only ONE 
HOUR of 4000-cycle-per- 
minute operation on the 
vibrator of a concrete 
block machine at the plant 
of the Bethayres Concrete 
Block Co., Bethayres, Pa. 


When FLEXLOC Self-Lock- 
ing Nuts were installed, 
they were still tight when 
the machine was torn down 
for rebuilding after 6 
weeks operation — at 4000 
C.P.M., 17 hours a day, 
7 days a week! 


If you have an application 
where nuts loosen or back 
off, try FLEXLOC, the one- 
piece, all-metal STOP- and 
LOCK-NUT “that won't 
work loose.” 


Send for Bulletin 619-A 
today. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 











JENKINTOWN 4, PENNSYLVANIA 
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* No blowbacks | 
* No overfilling | 


* No spillage from 
temperature expansion! 


* No ‘splash filling’’ 
evaporation | 








On VENTALARM* Signal 
equipped tanks one simple in- 
struction suffices — 

Open nozzle wide open — 


“FILL “TIL WHISTLE STOPS” 


And your tank is properly filled. 
As a fleet operator you should 
not continue the waste of spilled 
gasoline, the inefficiency in 
“dribble filling,” the loss caused 
by splash filling, the hazards of 
gasoline soaked floors. 
Twelve makes of buses, trucks 
and taxicabs now incorporate 
VENTALARM Signal as standard 
equipment. 

Make sure the gas tanks of your 
new equipment incorporate the 
VENTALARM Fill Signal. 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


768 FIRST STREET 
CAMBRIDGE se MASSACHUSETTS 


ye ! ALAR. 


GAS TANK 





the lamp load. It comes equipped 
with two screws and nuts for 
mounting. Two mounting holes, 
45% in. center distance. Overall 
size, 554x2%x3 in. 

The flasher is specially engi- 
neered to meet the rigid require- 
ments of states having laws gov- 
erning the operation of bus signal 
lamps. 


Belt Changer 


Addition of the Lighting Belt 
Changer to their present list of 
coin handling products is an- 
nounced by the Johnson Fare 
Box Company, 4619 Ravenswood 
Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. This 
new changer has a black nylon 
frame and neoprene coated trig- 
gers for easy operation. 


Mobile Radio 
Equipment 


An extremely rugged two-way 
Mobile Radio Unit for use 
on buses, heavy trucks, ferries, 
tugboats, locomotives, cabooses, 


cranes, etc., has been announced | 
by Bendix Radio Division of Ben- | 
| dix Aviation Corporation, Balti- 
| more 4, Maryland. 


Designed for adjacent channel 
operation the MRT-5B Communi- 
cations Unit combines a 10-12 
watt FM transmitter receiver and 
power supply in a single sturdy 
wrap around housing. A shock- 





Budd Wheel 


Distributors 
provide the same 
service described in 
this advertisement 


AKRON—Motor Rim Manufacturers Co. 
ALBANY—Wheels, Incorporated 
ALBUQUERQUE—Wheels & Brakes, inc. 
ATLANTA—Harris Automotive Service, Inc. 
BALTIMORE—R. W. Norris & Sons, Inc. 


BIRMIMGHAM—Wheel, Rim & Parts Co. 
BOSTON—New England Wheel & Rim Co, 
BUFFALO—Frey, the Wheeiman, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE—Carolina Rim & Wheel Co. 
CHATTANOOGA Harris Automotive Service, Inc. 
CHICAGO—Stone Wheel, Inc. 
CINCINNATI—Rim & Wheel Service, inc. 
CLEVELAND—Motor Rim Manufacturers Co. 
COLUMBUS—Hayes Wheel & Spring Service 
DALLAS—Southwest Wheel, inc. 
DAVENPORT—Stone Wheel, Inc. 

DAYTON—Rim & Wheel Service, inc. 
DENVER—Quinn & McGill Motor Supply Co. 

DES MOINES—Des Moines Wheel & Rim Co. 
DETROIT—H. & H. Wheel Service, inc. 
EVANSVILLE—Auto Wheel & Rim Service Co., Inc. 
FARGO—Wheel Service Company 

FORT WAYNE—Wheel & Rim Sales Co. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Rim & Wheel Service Co. 
HARRISBURG—Standard Wheel & Rim Co. 
HARTFORD—Connecticut Wheel & Rim Co. 
HOUSTON—Southwest Wheel & Equipment 
INDIANAPOLIS indiana Wheel & Rim Co. 
JACKSONVILLE—Southeast Wheel & Rim Co. 
KANSAS CITY—Borbein, Young & Co. 
KNOXVILLE—Harris Automotive Service, Inc. 
LOS ANGELES—Wheel industries, Inc. 
LOUISVILLE—Auto Wheel & Rim Service 
MEMPHIS—Beller Wheel, Brake & Supply Co. 
MILWAUKEE—Stone Manufacturing Co. 
MOLINE—Mutual Wheel Co. 

NASHVILLE— Beller Wheel, Brake & Supply Co. 
NEWARK—Automotive Safety Inc. 

NEW HAVEN—Connecticut Wheel & Rim Co. 
NEW ORLEANS—Southern Wheel & Rim Co. 
NEW YORK—Wheels, Incorporated 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Southwest Wheel, inc. 
OMAHA—Morgan Wheel & Equipment Co., inc. 
PEORIA—Peoria Wheel & Rim Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—Thomas Wheel & Rim Company 
PITTSBURGH—Wheel & Rim Sales Co. 
PORTLAND—Six Robbiees’, Inc. 
PROVIDENCE—New England Wheel & Rim Company 
RALEIGH—Carolina Rim & Wheel Co. 
RICHMOND—Dixie Wheel Co., Inc. 
ROCHESTER—Frey ,the Wheelman, inc. 

SALT LAKE CITY—Henderson Rim & Wheel Service 
SAN ANTONIO—Southwest Wheel & Equipment 
SAN FRANCISCO— Wheel Industries, Inc. 
SEATTLE—Six Robbiees’, Inc. 

SOUTH BEND—Wire & Disc Wheel Sales & Service 
SPOKANE—Bearing & Rim Supply Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Ilinois Wheel & Rim Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Borbein, Young & Co. 

ST. LOUIS—Borbein, Young & Co. 

ST. PAUL—Wheel Service Co. 
SYRACUSE—Colbourn Wheel & Rim Service, inc. 
TACOMA— Six Robbiees’, Inc. 

TOLEDO—Wheel & Rim Sales Co. 
WICHITA—Borbein, Young & Co. 


EXPORT 
CLEVELAND—C. 0. Brandes, Inc. 


CANADA 
CALGARY—Fisk Tire Service Ltd. 


TORONTO—Whee! & Rim Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
VANCOUVER—Wheels & Equipment, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG—Ft. Garry Tire Seryice Ltd. 
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BEATING BREAKAGE 


Tire trouble, wheel suble and rim trouble—maintenance 
costs were going up schedules were being interrupted. 
That’s the problem th ynfronted Halvor Hansen, equipment 
superintendent of the Duluth-Superior Transit Company. 

Then Bud Flewell Vheel Service Company, Budd Wheel 
distributor in the Twi ties and Fargo, got into the picture. 
A careful check reve heir 5.00S and 5.50S rims were too 
narrow and the wheels were too light for their operation. 

He recommended 1ange-over to Budd 6.00 and 6.50 
wheels with wide base, tapered bead seat rims. Initial tests 
showed bead failure a im flange breakage to be practically 
non-existent. What’s more, tire mileage increased considerably. 
The program was expanded and soon Duluth-Superior Transit 
should have its entire fleet rolling on the right wheels. 

That’s the advantage of dealing with a Budd Wheel dis- 4 
tributor as a consultant. He knows wheels—knows the 
right ones to specify any job. And in Budd Wheels, 
the only complete wide base line, he’s got the right ones 
for the job. Why not have your wheels checked by the 
Budd distributor near you? His name is at the left. 

The Budd Company, Detroit 14 
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mount is provided with this new 
unit which will operate on any 
one of two radio channels in the 
152-162 megacycle band. 

[The Bendix MRT-5B is partic- 
ularly adaptable for use by bus 
lines because of its design, which 
will permit installation on ma- 
chines and vehicles where heavy 
shocks and vibration will be en- 
countered. The same unit may be 
used at base stations as well as 
in mobile applications. 


Tire Preservative 


A compound said to prolong 
tire life, impart coolness and as- 
sure quick, easy tire changes de- 
veloped by the Industrial Re- 
search Laboratories for American 
Sand-Banum Co., New York, has 
been announced. 

PRO-TEX-TIRE is non-toxic 
and non-inflammable. Is not a 
petroleum product, contains no 
graphite and no harmful ingre- 
dients. It is said to lengthen tire 
life and assure much greater mile- 
age. The corrosion and rust mas- 








American Liquid Gas Corp. 
1109 Santa Fe Avenue 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 


Please send complete information on 
ALGAS equipment for bus fleet opera- 
tion 

Name 

Firm 

Address 

City 





Cut Bus Operating Cost 


ALGAS Butane - Propane 
Carburetion Conversion Equipment 


Transit trends are toward Butane-Propane fuel 
because it is more economical and reduces mainte- 
nance costs. It produces a complete combustion that 
leaves no carbon, sludge or gummy deposits. Conver- 
sion of present equipment or adaptation of new fleets 
is simple, safe and dependable with ALGAS Carbu- 
retion Conversion Equipment. When ALGAS Multi- 
Jet Carburetors, Converters, Heat Exchangers and 
Regulators are used, the L-P fuel system operates 
smoothly and economically. 


urn Al (FASProran« 


NATURAL GAS 
AMERICAN LIQUID 
GAS CORPORATION 


1109 Santa Fe Avenue 
Los Angeles 21, California 














tering qualities of PRO-TEX- 
TIRE prevents “freezing” of 
rims, bolts and nuts. Tires are 
changed quickly and easily. There 
is no creep between tire and tube. 


Cleaner and Flusher 


A combination steam cleaner 
and automotive cooling  sys- 
stem flusher, known as Model JO 
Hypressure Jenny with built-in 
Steam Thoro-Purge is announced 
by Homestead Valve Manufac- 


| turing Co., P. O. Box 843, Cora- 
| opolis, Pa. 


This new combination unit fea- 
tures an oil-fired, electric-motor- 


| driven steam cleaner which oper- 


ates at 80 to 120 pound pressure, 
and 90 gallons per hour water 
capacity; recommended for all 
extra-heavy duty removal of 


| grease and dirt and a cleaner that 


reverse flushes complete cooling 
systems, including radiator, en- 
gine block and water-type heat- 
ers, in one operation. It is said 
to be the only cooling system 
cleaner of its type that employs 
heat, chemical, sudden but safe 
temperature changes, and strong 
air blast to thoroughly remove 
all grease, sludge and scale from 
the system. 

The machine comes in two 
models — “Deluxe,” illustrated, 
and the Model JO “Universal” 
combination. 


Wrenches 


Two Flare Nut Wrenches 
which increase the range of these 
tools to 144” have been announced 
by the Owatonna Tool Company, 
339 North Cedar St., Owatonna, 
Minn. These wrenches are suited 
for use on fuel, hydraulic and gas 
lines on diesels, tractors, refrig- 
eration units, etc. 

They are made with hex open- 
ings to provide a better bite and 
to prevent turning the comers on 
soft brass nuts. usually found on 
copper lines. Drop-forged from 
high alloy steel, fully heat-treated 
with chrome plated finish, 
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Metal Parts Cleaner 

\ cold metal part 
removing carbons 
dirt, grease deposits 
carburetors, fuel pur 
hydraulic brake equi t parts, 
etc., is being manufactured by 
the Maplewood Products Com- 
pany, Inc., 3708 Greenwood, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri. 

In addition this | iny has 
prepared a booklet cK 
many questions, wit! 
garding the cleaning 
parts. This booklet 
upon requests receive 
terested parties, 


eT for 
gums, 
irom 
pistons, 


ing the 
ers, fe- 
metal 
e sent 
ym in- 


. 

Cable Hoists 

\ new line of hea y elec- 
tric cable hoists | een an 
nounced by the Cleveland Chain 
& Mfg Co., Cleveland ey will 
be sold under the t1 ame of 
“Bob-Cat” and, ir ition to 
their availability thr Cleve- 
land Chain, will | ted by 
other Round Asso 
Companies located t 
country. They ar¢ 
in half, one, one at ne-half, 
two, three and five-t pacities. 

\ Bob-Cat feature ts total 
enclosure of the motor 
cable drum. 
are reduced 


put the 
ictured 


ensions 
savings 


Over-all 
and weight 


are afforded in comparison with | 


hoists that employ conventional 
external-type overhanging mo- 
tors. Due to the enclosed hoist de- 
sign, motors are completely pro- 


onneiel all 
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Chain | 
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|. All overhead space is usable. Hoist, 
crane and conveyor equipment can 
be brought within an inch or two of 
the face of the doors without imped- 
ing their action. 


2. All floor space around Kinnear 
Rolling Doors is fully usable at all 
times. 


3. No sacrifice of space on narrow 
ramps or entrances with Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors. They need no room inside 
or outside the building for opening 
and closing action. 


4. Windows can be placed right next 
to Kinnear Rolling Doors . . . they are 
never blocked off when the doors are 
operated. 


5. Supports or other superstructure 
can be placed close to sides, front 
and top of Kinnear Rolling Doors — 
inside or outside the building. 


| 6. Light from overhead fixtures is 


never blocked off by Kinnear Rolling 
Doors, they coil compactly above the 
opening. 


7. Wind can't blow Kinnear Doors 


back and forth, or damage them. 
Edges are anchored in steel tracks 
from floor to ceiling! 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories 
1742 Yosemite gs, ranciseo ii 
Offices and Agente tm in Ai Principal’ Cities. 


‘No other doors offer 
all these 0 


8. Kinnear Rolling Doors open straight 
upward, coiling completely out of the 
way of traffic, safe from damage. 


9. The opening is cleared from jamb 
to jamb and floor to lintel. No pro- 
jecting edges or parts to obstruct 
opening. 


10. A continuous curtain of strong 
interlocking steel slats gives you ex- 
tra protection against fire, theft, in- 
trusion, wind, weather and accidental 
damage. 


11. Kinnear smooth, upward action is 
ideal for time-saving motor opera- 
tion, with convenient remote control. 
Rugged Kinnear motor operators do 
the trick 


12. Kinnear's interlocking steel slat 
curtain is not only more rugged and 
longer lasting, but permits any num- 
ber of slats to be individually re- 
placed if accidentally damaged. 
Lower maintenance costs! 


You get many other advantages in 
addition to those highlighted above 
in Kinnear Rolling Doors. They are 
built any size, with motor or manual 
operation. egg Bo in old or 
new buildings. rite for complete 
information or recommendations. 





Saving Ways in Doorways 


Kinnear Rolling Doors 











Insure Braking Safety 


The air brake has probably done more 
to increase the safety of trucks and 
buses than any other device. But an 
air brake is only as safe as the air line 
with which it is equipped .. . that is 
why so many manufacturers have 
standardized on TITEFLEX tubing 
for their air brake lines. They know 
that because of its ALL-METAL con- 
struction, TITEFLEX flexible tubing 
will never rot or deteriorate and is 
practically a guarantee against air 
leaks. 


Because of its long life and durabil- 
ity, TITEFLEX tubing is also highly 
favored for oil lines and gas lines in 
all types of automotive vehicles. 
TITEFLEX lines pay for themselves 
many times over in reduced mainte- 
mance costs and increased safety. 
Write for literature describing tough, 
durable TITEFLEX All-Metal flexible 
automotive lines—today. 


Titeflex, Inc. 


500 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


* Menu 


5 ONMCO CRND OHO) aOR 
Seles Offices | os amcnes sOMOM San remee 1e8ORD 





tected against moisture, splashing 
liquids, weather, dust and cor- 
rosive atmospheres, it is stated. 

Designed for operation on 220, 
380, 440 or 550-volt 3-phase, 60- 
cycle current, Bob-Cats are avail- 
able with either pendant rope 
control or push-button control on 
pendant cable. The latter style 
has a strain relief cable from the 
hoist to the control. A_ trans- 
former in the electrical supply 
line cuts voltage at the control to 
110 volts. 


| An Eye for Oil 


A “private eye” that detects low 


| oil level or dirty engine is an- 
| nounced by the Oil-Eye Corpora- 
| tion of America, Winona, Minn. 


The original one-eyed model is a 
device for quick checking of the 
safe level, as well as the condi- 
tion, of the oil—right from the 
driver’s seat, with no stopping or 
opening hood. In operation, a 


| touch of the driver’s finger to a 
| button presents an actual sample 
| of the crankcase oil into a lighted 
| chamber for the driver’s inspec- 





tion. 

The double, or two-eyed, unit 
has a divided inspection chamber. 
One side checks the crankcase oil, 
the other side checks the level and 
condition of the oil in the auto- 
matic transmission. 


Steam Cleaning 
Compound 


A new medium- to heavy-duty 
steam cleaning compound called 
Blast has been introduced by The 
DuBois Co., Cincinnati 30. An 





eS 
AGAIN 
AND AGAIN 


*MELFLEX> 


IS CHOSEN 
® 


MARMON HERRINGTON 


for CHICAGO 
100% MELFLEX 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 


for SAN FRANCISCO 
100% MELFLEX 


SUBWAY STREET CARS 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 


for CHICAGO 
100% MELFLEX 


ST. LOUIS CAR COMPANY 


for DETROIT 
100% MELFLEX 
a 

















Repeat orders are the best in- 
dication of a product’s value in 
satisfaction and performance. 


Be Satisfied — Specify MEL- 
FLEX for the aisles — for the 
Step Treads — easily installed 
— assures safety — lasts longer. 


Ly, 
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odorless compound, it 
to clean heavily encru 
soils faster than other 
pounds while being sa 
the steam cleaning 
This cleaner is also 
have superior wate! 
agents plus lime and 1 
sequestering ability so 
not clog coils and to | 
and absolutely safe 
with ordinary industr 


Self-Adjusting 
Hanger 


Solving the problet 
up tools and variou 
odd shapes, a hanger 
which will hold anyt 
without a handle. S« 
sliding ring-clips pré 
for accommodating it: 
large or small, thick 
moval is equally spe 
tionless, says the n 


Hobby Hill, 14 N. Michiga 


Chicago 2, Iil. 
Called the 4 
consists of a 
metal shell 18 in 
wide and 5¢ in. thi 
along the entire lengt 
is a series of slots for 
sliding ring-clips 


Tip R 
>»? 


gag 


line of slots is a 5/] 
coil spring held in pos 
sliding ring-clips 
sliding ring-clips 
moved to right or left 
holding space of the 
for taking the item to 
the item is then insert 
the coil spring and tl 
surface. 


Wood Bits 


A new set of hig! 
bits has just been i 
Herbrand Tools of 
Ohio. Called the W}! 
are specially desig 
with power tools ha 
key-ty pe i-in, « 
claimed that they 
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laimed 
greasy 


com- 


use on | 


ipment 


1imed to 


oftening 
gnesium 


it will | 
yn-toxic | 
used | 


inging 
es of 

yunced 
th or 

usting 
means 
at are 
Re- 

i iric- 
turer, 
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anger 
n-end 
in 
inning 
shell 
g the 
if the 
plated 
by the 
the 
ierely 
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size 
and 
tween 
shell 





[ PROM 34 H.P. 
TO 27 HP, 


HOW TO SAVE MAINTENANCE 
MATERIALS AND MANPOWER 


Here's one way to help lick the shortages we all 

face. Specify heavy-duty equipment that you 
know will keep on performing. 

For over 40 years, Leece-Neville has been the 

leader in designing and manufacturing 

special generators, cranking motors, voltage 

regulators and switches. All heavy-duty stuff, 

built for longest life and lowest maintenance 

under toughest conditions. 

Why not let our Engineers tackle your 

problem? Just write Dept. 1, 

The Leece-Neville Company, 

Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Pioneer and STILL Quality Leader... 


ijeville 








REDUCE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Use Moto-Gard to reduce Maintenance Costs and 


insure Longer Life for Your Motors. 


It automati- 


cally stops the Motor ahead of any damage if the oil 
pressure runs too low or the engine gets too hot. 
Moto-Gard will make Your Equipment Safer and 


More Profitable. f 


REASONABLY PRICED . . . EASILY INSTALLED 
Full Information on Request 


“Don't Buy Motors — Buy Moto-Gard” 


THE MOTO-GARD COMPANY 


» BOX 2425 
Raleigh, North Carolina 





Ny Refinish With 


ARDCOTE 


4 Ail-weather Wonder — 


¢ 
% Ca 4 


18 WASHABLE GLOSSY COLORS 
Resists sun-rain-sleet-snow 
Stays bright and washable 


Make the ‘“Hardcote” test on 
your equipment. Prove it 
beyond comparison for fleet re- 
finishing. Color card and infor- 
mation. Write today! 


=) McDOUGALL-BUTLER CO. Inc 


BUFFALO 14, NEW Y 




















CLEANER BUSSES 


AT LOWER COST 


We can guarantee you lower maintenance costs, 
use we offer a sturdily constructed, labor 
saving brush at an unbelievably low price. 


seamless steel tubing 
handle, is yours with 
horsehair bristles 


BUSWASH, with its 
aluminum head, rubber 25 
protective bumper, 5’ 58 


with Chinese bristle for 
only $13.65. 


| 6 FLEETWASH, filled 

with pure Chinese 
bristle, flares to full 
12°*, aluminum head, 


QS 
- 


Rush your order today to 

- ~ 

~,FLO-PAC = Department 513. Hundreds 
N y of other brushes available 

—send us your require- 

ments. 


FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 
Los Angeles 2!, Calif. 











grain, side grain, partial holes, 
through knots, and at any angle 
from 45 to 90 deg. in wood, ply- 
wood, plastic, ete. 

Whiz Bits are forged from 
tough molybdenum steel and can 
be sharpened with a flat file. They 
are available in sizes from ¥% in. 
to 1% in. in diameter. Extended 
lengths from 6 in. to 60 in. long. 


Sedan Bus 


Sedan buses like these ordered 
by an Indianapolis cab company 
are being produced on Mercury 
chassis by the Shop of Siebert, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio. The sedan 
buses are of 1l-passenger capat- 
ity, have a wheelbase of 190 in., 
an overall length of 23 ft., and 
height, over luggage rack, of 75 
in. The vehicles are equipped 
with Hydro-Vac brakes and 
heavy duty clutch. 


Bus 

Pictured above is a 39 passen- 
ger bus being manufactured by 
Carrosserias Continental, Ltda., 
San Paulo, Brazil. 

The body is of all steel con- 
struction, assembled on a Volvo 
chassis. It represents one of 20 
buses ordered by Viacao Oriental 
Ltda. of Rio de Janeiro. 

The manufacturer states that 
he has orders for more than 250 
bodies to be mounted on Ameri- 
can and European chassis. 
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BUCKINGHAM... 


Just slip on, tighten and turn 
That's all there is to it— it’s 
that simple...and quick 
And what results! 
Flats and nicks are eliminated—even heavily rusted 
and corroded threads are cleaned pronto. No more 
drilling or hack sawing to restore damaged male threads 
—when you have a Buckingham Thread Cleaner handy. 
Follows the pitch of any right or left hand thread— 
sizes range from 1%” to 4” root diameter. No need to 
insert or change dies. Cutting jaws adjust easily to 
proper size on the 
threads. See your | 6103 — .” 1” 
nearest Bucking- | 6203%— %." to 1” root diam... 8.50 
ham dealer—or | 6104 ” to 2%" root diam. 12.00 
write. 6106 5 4” root diam... 27.50 
“Short swing type. 6204%- 1” to 2%” root diam. 21.00 


“RESTORERS 





root diam. $ 6.50 











BUCKINGHAM MANUFACTURING CO., INC 


is Street Binghamton N 


LOOK SHARPER 
IN FINE QUALITY 


M-L UNIFORMS 


Uniforms with all the snap...the fit 
the comfort that masters of the trade 
can build into them... these are M-L 
uniforms. Top quality fabrics, careful 
styling and expert tailoring are com- 
bined to give you the finest uniforms 
money can buy 
durable uniforms that 
matcl e pride your employees feel in 
their jobs, you'll want M-L uniforms. 
Write today for samples and prices. 


For smart 


2141 LINCOLN AVENUE, DEPT. TR, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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SAVE MONEY 
THIS SIMPLE WAY 


Use this Bus Armature Replacement 
Service for New Economy 


Since 1931 we have “RE-CONSTRUCTED 
been serving bus operators Not Merely 

in various parts of the RE-WOUND” 
country. Our customers 
stay with us. The one an- 
swer is that this RE-CON- 
STRUCTED ARMATURE ! dealers or distrib- 
SERVICE pays off. sa ; a oe 
fomers get 20 to 50%, long- quatity rather 
er operation and save | than low cost is our | 
money on maintenance as | manufactured arma- 
well as eliminating costly | tures are the finest 
time losses, feld of be a ! 
Put this service to the test a 
—find out why it can be — poem Ra yg od 
an important one to you“ | their main source | 
you take no chances—it's , Of supply for arma. | 
all in your favor. 


r 

j Our armature serv- 
ice is for bus oper- 
ators only — not 


tures for years. | 


AUTOMOTIVE GENERATOR SERVICE 


| 4082 N. BROADWAY 





ST. LOUIS 7, MO. a 








BUS AGENTS 
U. S. A—CANADA—ALASKA 
MEXICO 
SCHEDULE INFORMATION 
CORRECTED MONTHLY 
Russell’s Official National 


Motor Coach Guide 
$8.00 per year, 12 issues — 


Published he 
RUSSELL'S GUIDES, INC. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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It’s no stretch of the imagination, rather, robust realism to call our past half 
century a Miracle —U.S.A. 

America has set an amazing record of progress in 50 years — but a moment in 
the history of civilization. A record unequalled by any other political or economic 
system. ? 

Merely by broad brush strokes, we can all visualize this miracle. Remember the 
crystal set, the hand-cranked car, the biplane? A far cry from our FM radio, tele- 
vision, hydro-matic drive and supersonic planes. 

And here’s another phase of the miracle that went hand-in-hand with these and 
the myriad of intertwined technological advances — ranging from the radio telephone 
and Bakelite to the X-ray tube and teletype . . . and to atomic energy and its un- 
told potentialities. > 


‘ 
~~ 


Since 1900 we have increased our supply of machine power 4% times. 


* Since 1900 we have more than doubled the output each of us produces for 
every hour we work. 


% Since 1900 we have increased our annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of the same purchasing power), yet... 

%*% Since 1900 we have cut 18 hours from our average work week—equivalent to 
two present average workdays. 


How did we do it? The basic cause for this composite miracle has been the 
release of human energy through FREEDOM, COMPETITION and OPPORTU- 
NITY. And one of the most important results is the fact that more people are able 


to enjoy the products of this free energy than in any other system the world has 
ever known. 


THIS IS THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA . .. it’s only beginning to unfold. 


Published in the public interest by: 


McGraw-Hill Publications 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
OPPORTUNITIES . 


INFORMATION: 

BOX NUMBERS count as one additional 
line in undisplayed ads. 

DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is 
made in advance for feur consecutive in- 
sertions of undisplayed ads (not including 
proposals). 

EQUIPMENT WANTED OR FOR SALE AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 
Advertisements acceptable only in Dis- % inch vertically on one column, 3 col- 
played Style. umns—30 inches—to a page. B.T. 


ved by 10 A.M. February 21st at the New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y., will appear in 
the March issue subject to limitation of space available. 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS -« EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


UNDISPLAYED RATE 
$1.20 a line, minimum 4 lines. To 
advance payments, count 5 average 
as a line. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED AND 
VIDUAL SELLING OPPORT 
displayed advertising rate is 
above rate, payable in advance 
PROPOSALS, $1.20 a line ar ertion 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


DISPLAYED RATE: 
The advertising rate is $9.50 per inch for 
all advertising appearing on other than a 
contract basis. Contract rates quoted on 
request. 


figure 
words 


INDI- 
NITY un- 
e-half of 











WANTED 


Bus Maintenance Superintendent 
With years of practical experience. Fleet of 30 
Transit and Cruiser gasoline and buses 
Reply 


Cittention ... SMALL COACH OPERATORS 
INCREASE YOUR REVENUE 
BY INCREASING CAPACITY 


@ We can lengthen your 32 or 36 
passenger G.M.C. city service coaches 
. . - to 40 passenger size . .. We have 
performed this miracle on over 50 
coaches for a large transit company 
with complete satisfaction. 


WRITE © WIRE © PHONE for Full Details 
Business Phone 4-7943 Resident Phone Pontiac 2-7448 


Jiese 


P8641 Bus Transportation 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 











LIES { (Box N d p 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 42 

CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigas 
SAN FRANCISCO: 6! 





" BUSINESS © OPPORTUNIT Y 


‘Interstate Bus Operation 

In Eastern section of New t 

Delux Cruisers with New Y 

fications, late Models, Low Milea 

dition, Garage, Office, Parts, Off 
Rights, 48 States 

with luncheonette, Sto 

Will sacrifice (Reasona 

BO $403, Bus Transy 


me —— | PITT 
d onside Repair Shop Pontiac,Mich. 


Repair of GMC Accident and 
Fire Damage — Fleet Painting 
Equipped to handle complete repairs. 
All work done by factory trained men. 
3121 West Huron, Pontiac, Mich. 
Mgr. J. W. KUKLINSKI 


BUS CUSHION 
REUPHOLSTERING 


PROMPT, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
Servicing Buses of 
Valley Transp. Co., Lemoyne, Pa. 
DeCemp Bus Lines, Livingston, N. J. 
Orange & Biack Bus Lines, Fairview, N.J. 
WRITE—WIRE—OR PHONE 


BERGEN 
AUTO UPHOLSTERY CO. 


40 Glen Road Rutherford, New Jersey 
Rutherford 2-8929 





illness 


Wanted C ity or interci 
Weat or West—Give 
Roger Boott B21 Pa 











LOCAL BUS LINE 
FOR SALE 


80 miles from New York City 
New Jersey and ICC Rights. 25 7 
gasoline and diesel coaches Gr 
paying operation Also bus garag 
desired Reply 





0, Bus 


BO 8640, Transportati 
330 W. 42nd St Yor 


New 








CITY OF GALESBURG, ILLINOIS (POPU- 
LATION 31,157) HAS A BUS FRANCHISE 
TO OFFER. 
RALPH B. JOHNSON 
MAYOR 
ALFRED NYSTROM 
CITY CLERK 














Bus Franchise For Sale—Sacrifice 
—to New York Race Tracks, 
Trotters & Day Tracks— 


CHARTER BUS SERVICE, INC. 
2812 Ave Z, B’klyn, N.Y. Dewey 2-9540 


GOOD AS NEW— QUICK ! 
THE PERFECT WAY 


Complete repairs on busses of all makes and 
models. We are fully equipped also to do a 
thorough painting, trimming and lettering 
job. For fast, P 

cal service—write, wire or ‘phone: 
3-4602, Delaware 3-4122, Essex 3-1698. 


PERFECT BODY & FENDER CO. INC. 


6722 Hudson Boulevard, West New York, N.J. 








WE NEED MONEY 
FOR SALE 
( chevrolet 12 Passenger A 
35 Passenger Mai 
Pony Cruiser, 25 passenger 
White 41 passenger parlor 
Pontiac 12 passenger Airpor 
FS 8856 Bus Transportatio: 
330 West 42nd St., New 5 





Union 
2 1949 

5 1947 
1 1946 
3 1946 
1 1942 











FOR SALE 
Three Ree Model HTD 1947 Buses 
enger—Twe 31 Passenger—Twe have 
rear a ie 500 each. 
Five GM Cone 763609, 
A-! Condition, a Exit Doors wd intertock 


FOR SALE 
YELLOW COACH, 1942 Mew model 500-8 


EXCELLENT CONDITION Cc 1 with ip 
1944, Delivered 1945, tings—$20.00 


One 33 Pass- 
new motors, 


Luber-Finer’s 
k and without fit- 








and Sensitive Edge for New York Sta 
Phone 4-9444 


WELCOME LINES, SCHENECTADY. NEW YORK 








37 passenger. New motor, Ready to move. 
Phone Brooklyn, New York, Glenmore 
$-9690 or Hegeman 3-1713. 





These are in the a containers. 


UNION CITY BODY COMPANY 
Union City, Indiona 
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SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 





WE BUY WE SELL 


RHODES BUS & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
TIMES BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. BRYANT 9-2584-5 


AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR EQUIPMENT 


GUARANTEED CONDITION 
—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


G.E. 175 HP Dynamometer 

Taylor Dynamometer, Mode! DX-328 

Van Norman No, 222 ame © Se Machine 

Van Norman No. 666 Crankshaft Regrinder 

Van Norman Super Rotary Surface Grinder, 
model 444 

Van Norman No. 555 Flat Type Surface Grinder 

Van Norman No. 500 Valve Grinder 


AARON MACHINERY CO., INC. 
45 Crosby Street New York 12, N. Y. 
Worth 4-8233  Cable—Aarmach, N. Y. 








‘LEASING PAYS’ 


BUSES FOR LEASE 
ON YOUR LINE 


WILLETT BUS SERVICE, INC. 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. HA 7-6280 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Prompt ANSWERS 


to business problems 


MISCELLANEOUS business problems 
are daily being solved quickly and 
easily by the use of the Searchlight 
(classified advertising) Section of this 
and other McGraw-Hill publications. 


When you want additi 





want to buy or sell used or surplus new 





i 





ONE OR MORE 
TE 


a Kor Sale or-Trade “322 


* Johnson Manuc! (crank) * Johnson Electric J 
* Various Standard Lock Boxes 
* Main Ticket Boxes * Coin Changers 


WANTED! =o 











P. O. BOX 2038 
PURPLE SWAN TRANSPORTATION CO. 





ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 














CUB COACHES 


16 to 31 passengers 


City and Intercity models 
Economical te buy and maintain. 
Southeastern Distributor 


BRICKERT OIL CO., Farmville, Va. 


NEW CHEVROLET 


12 PASSENGER 
SEDAN COACHES 








Call Write Wire 





QUEEN CITY CHEVROLET CO. 


CINTI., OHIO PA. 4880 


WANTED 




















1—1944 Fixible 29 passenger with Buick 
3— 1948 Fhible 29 passenger with Buick WANTED TO BUY 


motor. 

I—1946 Fixible 29 passenger with Buick 10—44-passenger city type ACF 
motor 

1—1947 Fixible 29 passenger with Buick or 
motor. 10—44-passenger city type White 

2—1945 coaches, have new chrome bump- Cc h 
ers and trim inside and out, all coaches eee 
are clean inside and out and very go 
condition, operated under personal 
management. 

FIDELITY MOTOR COACH CO. 
Hempstead, Md. 


W 8564, BUS TRANSPORTATION, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, New York 

















quipment, want additional products to 

manufacture, seek additional capital, or 
have other business wants — advertise 
them in the Searchlight Section for 
quick, profitable results. 


American Machinist 
Aviation Week 

Business Week 

Bus Transportation 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Industries Week 
Coal Age 


Construction Methods & 
Equipment 


Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 


Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical World 
Electronics 

Eng. & Mining Journal 

E. & M. J. Markets 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory Mgt. & Maintenance 
Fleet Owner 

Food Industries 
Nucleonics 

Operating Engineer 
Power 

Product Engineering 
Textile World 

Welding Engineer 


Classified Advertising Division 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 18, N. Y. 
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FARE BOXES 


FOR SALE 


JOHNSON ELECTRIC 
AND MANUAL 
CLEVELAND MODEL 5 
Size 2 


Excellent condition 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


FRANK M. JUDGE 


& COMPANY, Inc. 
7010 Empire State Building 
New York |, N. Y. 
LO. 5-7372-3 


FOR SALE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


These coaches have just been taken out of service due to the purchase of 
new equipment. All are in first class euena condition. 


4 


Yellow” Coach 
Yellow Coach 
Yellow Coach 


eo 
Yellow Coach 
Beaver Coach 
A.C.F. Brill 


C36 948 
1—25 PT Beaver Beta front and rear exit doors. 


*These coaches have low mileage, were never used except for tripper serv- 


ice. Front entrance doors only. 


These Coaches can be inspected at 


CUMBERLAND TRANSIT LINES 


329 N. Center Street, Cumberland, Maryland 
I 


Phone 5923 - 24-25 








1947 Fixible—29 pass. 

1947 Fixible—25 pass. 

1945 Fixible—29 pass. 

1945 Fixible—25 pass. 

1942 Fixible—25 pass. 

1945 Aerocoach—37 pass. 

1942 Aerocoach—33 pass 

1944 Pony Cruiser—25 pass 

Let us know your needs for any 


make or mode!. 


BRICKERT Oil CO. 
Phone 283 





Farmville, Ve. 








YOU'RE LUCKY 


To find a Company that has lisplay 
at all times a bi electior New and 
Used Buses e : 10W needs, 
McLaughlin Bus & Equipment Co. 
1224 Ne. Main Street 
Providence 4, Rhode Island 








FOR SALE 
2—1938 Model 732 Yellow Coaches, 37 passenger 
perlor 
2—1946 Aero Coaches. Low Mileage, used for 
Charter only 


ROSSMEYER & WEBER, INC. 
P. O. Box 312 Metuchen, N. J. 








FOR SALE BUS SEATS 


14 new all leather aisle seats. 

14 used very little Biue leather double seats. 
46 new all leather Schoo! bus seats 

36 old used cushions double. 


ADRIAN CITY BUS LINE 
+46 Center St., ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 





G00D BUS BUYS 


| PDA Intercity, 37 pass. GMC 
47\ diesel, air conditioned, 1948. 


| 29-Pass. ACF Parlor Coach. 

| 38S Twin, 1947, excellent shape. 
10 ACF's model C-36. 

4 Fixibles, two 29 pass.—2 23 pass. 

| Beck Interurban type, 25 pass. 


7 TG 2701, | TG 2706 City Transit 
Type, pusher, 270 engine, very 
an. 


10 44-pass. Twins, 1947-8, model 
44D. 


| Fixible, 1948. 


5 69B Ford Transits, 6 cyl. engines, 
just overhauled. 


1945-46 and 48 Aerocoaches; Fixibles—25 
and 29 pass.; Fitzjohn Duraliners and Fal- 
cons, ACF's, 733, 2701, 728 and various 
models of School Buses. 


All Equipment immediately available. 
delay. 


Don’t 


GEORGE P. KEENA 


1936 WN. Clark St. Chicago 14, Ill. 
MOhawk 4-3200 








FOR SALE 


1947 model euIek FLXIBLE 29 waneenese. =. 
This bus is perfect conditior anc 
ORIGINAL MOTOR PERFECT. PAINT 5 
cent new tires. Two sets of headrest towels f 
clining seats. Bus purchased late 194 

son for selling is that we discontinued ¢ 

work, operate city only. Lafayette Transit Ce 
Lafayette, La. 











Year Mir’s 
Quantity Make Model Mode! 
6 Gmc 1947 TGMS20 
1 GMC, Bieoss 1942 PD370 
2 GMC, Diesel 1942 PD33¢ 
3 Ford Transit 1942 


SOUTHERN BUS CORP. 
Rock Hill, $. C. 











SALES AND SERVICE 
BiLeO 
G. M. C. USED BUSES 


MODELS 3701 AND 3702 
GAS AND DIESEL 


COMPLETELY REBUILT THROUGHOUT 


BUS SALES CORP. 
400 Feunteian &. Providence, &. |. 


WE OFFER SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
20 TWIN 44-D 1946 Excellent Con- 
dition. 
20 MACK C-41 1947, Very Clean. 
10 FORDS, 1946 - 1947 - 1948. 
30 TWINS 34-S, 1946/1947. 


10 WHITES 788, 1944/47, Clean 
and in Excellent Condition. 


34 WHITES 798, 1945/1948, Ex- 
cellent Condition. 


Several GMC 1204s—2405s and 
2706s. 


2 GMC TDH 3609 — 1946. 
I—PDA 3703, Exceptional Con- 
dition. 


Used buses are getting scarcer 
every day. Buy now and avoid 
higher prices. 


G. A. MacLEAN COMPANY 


624 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
Tel.: WAbash 2-6993 
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ACF Brill Motors Co. 
AC Spark Piug.... 
Adams & Westlake Co., The 
Albertson & Co., 

Aluminum Co. of America 
American Brakeblok 
American 

American Liquid Gas Corp 
American Seating Co. 
Automotive Generator Service 


Beek & Co., C, D. 

Bendix Westinghouse 
Brake Co. we 

Bendix Zenith C arbureter Co.. 

Bennett-Feragen, Inc. 

Blackhawk Mfg. Co. 

Buckingham Mfg. Co., 

Bedd Company, The 

Buell Mfg. Co. 


Carborundum Co. o2 
Champton Spark Plug Co. 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. 

Cities Service Oil Co. 

Clark Equipment Co 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co., 
Consolidated Car Heating Co., 
Cummins Engine Co., Ine.. 


Inc..... 


Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., The 
DeLuxe Products Corp... 
Dietz Co., R. E 


EFarll Co., Inc., C. I..... 
Edwards Co., Inc., O. } 
Electric Service Mfg. Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 


Federal Mogul Service 

Firestone Plastics Co. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber ‘Co., The. 
Fitzjohn Coach Co. 

Flour City Brush Co. 

Fixible Co., The 

Fram Corp 


Gates Rubber Co., The 
American Aerocoach Co. 
GMC Truek & Coach 
Goodrich Co., The B. F. , 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Grey-Rock 
hattan, Ine. 
Gulf Oll Corp. 
Gunite 


General 


Inc., , The 


Foundries Corp. 


Hercules Motors Corp. 


Inland Mfg 
International Lubric: ant Corp. 


Karpen & Bros., 8. 

K. C. Fountain Brush Co... 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., The 
Kester Solder Company 


This index is 


it accurate, but Bus Sennaneehaiten 


.. Insert, 148B-148C 


116-117 


103 


155 
129 
91 


168 
151 
138 
189 
182 
115 
134 


154 


94-95 
. Insert 109-1 12 


145 
5 


Division of Raybestos- Man- 


148D 





Melflex Products Co 

Metropolitan-Cammell- Weymann Motor 
Bodies, Ltd. 

McDougall Butler Co., Inc. 

Meyer & Wenthe, Inc...... 

Midiand Steel Products Co., The 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Money-Meters, Inc. 

Moore and Co., Samuel 

Moto-Gard Co., The 


National Pneumatic Co. 


Oakite Products, 
Ohio Brass Co. 
Ohmer Corp. 


Ine. 


Packard Electric Corp. 

Perey Turnstile Co.. 

Phillips Petroleum Ce. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 


Railway Utility Co.... 

Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Ine. ; 

Rigidized Metals Corp 

Ross Gear & Tool Co..... 

Rocket Distributors, Inc. 

Russells Guides, Inc. 


Saginaw Steering Gear..... 
Sechrader’s Son, A........... 
Sealed Power Corp 

Seully Signal Co. 
Shepard-Thomason Co. ..... 
Sinclair Refining Co... ... 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., In 
Spicer Mfg. 

Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
St. Louls Car Co 


Texas Company, The...... 
Timken Detroit Axle Co 
Timken Roller 

Titeflex, Inc. 

Transit Buses, Inc. 

Twin Coach Co. 


Upholstery Leather Group, The... . 








- 132 





Vapor Heating Corp.. 


Wagner Electric Corp. 
Warren Petroleum Corp. 
White Motor Co..... 
Whiting Corp. 

Wilkening Mfg. 

Willard Storage Battery Co 
Wix Accessories ..... 
World Bestos Corp. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 


EMPLOYMENT 
Positions Vacant 

SPECIAL SERVICES 
Contract Work . 
Rebuilding 
Repairing 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Offered 

EQUIPMENT 
(Used or Surplus New) 
For Sale 


WANTED 
Equipment 
ADVERTISERS 
Aaron Machinery 
Adrian City Bus Line 


INDEX 
Co., Inc 

Bergen Auto Upholstery 

Brickert Oil Co. 

Bus Sales Co 


Inc 
Cumberland Transit Lines 


Charter Bus Service, 


Fidelity 
Friedman, 


Motor Coach Co 
Max 


Judge & Co., Inc., Frank M 


Keena, George P 


Lafayette Transit Co., Inc 


MacLean Co., G. A : 
McLaughlin Bus & Bivipeseat Co.. 


National Coach Body Repair Shop 
Nystrom, Alfred 


Perfect Body & Fender Co., 
Purple Swan Transportation Co 


Queen City Chevrolet Co.. 


Rhodes Bus & Equipment Co., 
Rossmeyer & Weber, Inc 


Southern Bus Corp 


Union City Bedy Co., Inc 


Welcome & Son, A as 
Willett Bus Service, Inc.. 
Wolfington Body Co., Inc 


to the readers. Bvery care is taken to make 
for errors or emissions. 
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Teas POnbION 





THE BEST SIGN OF SATISFACTION IS A REPEAT ORDER! 

















FITZJOHN makes it easy for Frisco 
Trailways to Furnish Degenda 


Sewice to Fort Leonard Wood! 


When Fort Leonard Wood became reactivated, Frisco Trailways, which serves 
This Missouri operation army post, increased its service by adding NINE Fitzjohn 28-passenger Durali 
is another proof of the to its fleet. 
Passenger-Appeal, 
moneysaving and money 


Frisco purchased its first Fitzjobn Duraliner in 1947 and has since placed three 
— —— of the repeat orders, based on the satisfactory service of the initial coach. THE BEST 
i+ 4 ° 
oo SIGN OF SATISFACTION IS A REPEAT ORDER! 
If you're from “ Missouri”, 


make us show you’’. 


Frisco knows, and you, too, may know by facts which we would be glad to furnish 
a 


you, that Fitzjohn Coaches are reasonably priced and economical to operate. 


*Operated by Frisco Railroad 


Rak. im MEXICO 
Before overheul ee ee 
se of the first DUR Ave Morelos No. 83 
The original nec an over 17 ; 


Menco City, Mexico 
bought by he ry _ to COACH i cteas: iM CUBA 
before any mel’ HIG 


' 7 ae Fay Omnibus 
1 3 ° ry 
During ail chat time ) ve he buses! a. USKEGON nt San Rateel No. 822 
replace two V valves so operate Ant ot 
What mileage! 1¢ pays * 


CANADIAN COMPANY —FITZJOHN COACH OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ontario 


it's made to make you <— 


“yg tS made by Fitzjohn 











UTILITY 


VENTILATORS 


Applicable to all types of 
buses and cars 


Excellent Ventilation 
whether car is s 
or in motion 








ll" COLLECTIONS 


For Every Fare System 











- HONEY-COMB i 


FAST, SAFE 


FARE REGISTER, TYPE MR 
You can't beat this for speed, 
safety, flexibility. 


LOCK BOX COLLECTOR 
Portable or stationary, gives 
instant visual audit. 


PORTABLE 
MONEY-METER 

Speeds rear-deor loading, 
helps maintain tight sched- 
a — peck traffic 


Write now for free descriptive literature! 


MONEY-METERS, Inc. 
17. Warren Street, Dept. 8 
Providence 7. Rhode Island 








of stainless steel 
VOID OF DOWN DRAFTS 











Don't make your Ventilator 
Specifications until you have | 
investigated UTILITY-- 
The highly efficient ventilators 





for Your Type of Service -- | 


RAILWAY [fTiLity 


CoM PANY 


Established 1905 


| 

2241 to 2247 INDIANA AVENUE, ZONE 16, CHICAGO | 
<- 6 prices quoted are Het, 1.0.8. Kasees City. ay oe eS 
payment accompanies order. If your dealer can't s 


_| KC. FOUNTAIN BRUSH CO. 


Eastern Office oss F. i 8 50 Church St.. NEW YORK CITY 
CA NA ADIAN REP REGENTATIVE: oS & Engineering Corp., Toronto, 
pecial representative for indiana, One, and Michigan: Mr. Harry A. — 
547 Rivencak Ave., Birmingham, Mich. 





aa 


ci lem, b 4 Se), Beir 
FINEST HORSETAIL 


MIXTURE BRISTLES 


The new K. C. 
Brushes are hand- 
made throughout. 
All aluminum with 
genuine mar-proot 
rubber bumpers. 
Now with the addi- 
tion of NYLON 
Bristles, these 
brushes are uncon- 
ditionally guaran- 
teed to be the finest 
Fountain Brushes 
ever made at such 
low prices, 
sea 10% 
5 ft. handle. 
#107—10" x 3 


2. 

ee round 35 
#106 Oe Dis a 
(@ handles with : 
Rose aut upto 12 tt. toe wee ber #104—6” round 50 
(Bi extension ¥ ft. handle 
oghmaoit tenet. (not shown) ............ 
y you, write direct. 


poe MAIN ST. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TeasPORGATON 
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_— 4 
For Quick Starts - Long Life 


Low cost per mile on every battery job 


BRG and BWG Types for Buses and 
Motor Coaches.For 12-volt starting, 
lighting and ignition systems. Strong, 
hard rubber containers. Exclusive 
Willard “Safety-Fill” construction 
to prevent overfilling. BRG types 
with Willard Rubber Insulation and 
glass fibre retaining mats for cycling 
service and for vehicles in severe, 
high mileage service. BWG types 
with selected wood separators and 
glass fibre retaining mats for vehi- 
cles in normal service. 





WHELARD. STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Los Ancet . . Memphis > f F 








Eliminates / out of 


overhauls... 


@ The fleet of the Southampton Hauling Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., works on all types of construction projects. Most of them are 
dusty, punishing jobs. All of them are hard on truck equipment. 

Maintenance costs are usually high on this type of operation, 
but the Southampton company licked the problem three years ago. 

All 55 units in this fleet were switched to STANOLUBE HD 
Motor Oil in 1947..Since then—after more than 9 million miles 
of operation—there has not been one bearing failure. Mileage 
between overhauls has been increased 20%. 

Maintenance records made by midwest fleets—trucks, buses 
of construction equipment—show that STANOLUBE HD Motor 
Oil has consistently increased mileage between overhauls. If your 
equipment operates under adverse conditions or if you think en- 
gine overhauls are required too frequently, try STANOLUBE HD. 

The advantages offered you by STANOLUBE HD go hand in 
hand with the benefits of an automotive engineering service 
that’s unique in the Midwest. The Standard Oil Company has 


every 6 engine 


STANOLUBE HD 


~ Motor Oil 


located practically at your doorstep a specially trained and ex- 
perienced lubrication specialist. This man will give you an 
“on-the-spot” engineering service that’s vital to fleet operations. 
His headquarters are the nearest Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
office. You can obtain his assistance by contacting that office or 
writing: Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois. 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) @2U0T 








